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For  the  maker  of  food  products: 

In  1916  The  Chicago  Daily  News  printed 
more  advertising  of  food  products  on  its 
six  publishing  days  a  week  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper  printed  on  the  same 
days.  The  figures  (in  agate  lines^  are: 

The  Daily  News  {6  days)  256,158  lines 

The  Tribune  (6  days)  254,168  “ 

The  Herald  (6  days)  121,176  “ 

The  American  (6  days)  103,700  “ 

The  Journal  (6  days)  93,366  “  .1 

The  Examiner  (6  days)  89,585  “ 

The  Post  {6  days)  70,499  “ 

The  wise  food  manufacturer  will  consider  these  figures 
carefully  in  planning  his  campaign  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

“It  Covers  Chicago’’ 


Making  Money  “Hand  Over  Fist”  in  the  South 
Gives  the  National  Advertiser  an  Exceptional 
Opportunity 

HERE  never  was  so  good  a  time  for  the  national  advertiser  to  tackle 
the  South! 

The  people  down  there  are  literally  rolling  in  wealth  and  the  war  is 
speeding  up  food  production  to  an  extent  that  is  going  to  surprise  even 

the  Southerners  themselves.  But  the}  These  Newspapers  Reach  Centers  of 
are  doing  more  than  merely  grow  food.  Southern  Inaustry 

All  kinds  of  raw  material  that  the 
South  produces  are  being  called  for 
both  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  South,  in 
addition  to  its  great  farm  output,  which  in  1916 
amounted  to  $4,650,000,000,  annually  produces 
over  $465,000,000  worth  of  minerals,  $5,000,000 
worth  of  sulphur,  $16,000,000  worth  of  alumi¬ 
num,  $25,000,000  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  $3,- 
698,000,(X)0  worth  of  mill  and  factory  products, 

$1,000,000  worth  of  marble,  $350,000,000  worth 
of  lumber,  besides  millions  more  worth  of  fish, 
oysters  and  game. 

These  figures,  while  incomplete,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  trustworthy  and  serve  to  give  one  a  hint  of 
the  varied  and  colossal  resources  of  the  South. 

From  one  Southern  port  district  alone  (Savan¬ 
nah)  last  March  was  exported  $9,399,654  worth 
of  merchandise.  Thru  another  Southern  port 
annually  passes  merchandise  of  greater  value 
than  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  United  States 
except  New  York  and  Philadelphia  —  and  the 
Southern  export  trade  grows  greater  every  year. 

The  manufacturer  who  wants  to  popularize 
his  goods  in  territory  that  seems  more  inviting 
than  any  other  section,  should  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  an  immediate  publicity  campaign  in 
the  Southern  field  and  the  logical  media  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  leading  Southern  dailies. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  your  proposi¬ 
tion  appeals  to  the  Southern  people,  any  of  the 
papers  listed  here  will  gladly  give  you  such  in¬ 
formation  upon  request. 


Papers  Welcomed  in 

Southern  Households  , 

ALABAMA. 

Net  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

BirnitnKhaiii  Lriixer  (E) 

33,259 

.00 

.06 

BiriiiinKham  Age- 

Herald  <M) 

IT.OOO 

.07 

.05 

BlriiiiiiKham  Age- 

Herald  <S) 

28,000 

.08 

.OG 

BtrniInKhaiii  Newn  lEI 

.07 

.07 

Blrtiiintchani 

41,100 

.4)8 

.4)8 

Mobile  KegiMter  <  31  > 

10,500 

.04 

.04 

Mobile  KegiNter 

22,000 

s05 

.05 

Mobile  .\evtM-lteiii  <E) 

9,500 

.03 

.03 

MontKoiuer7  Ad*/  1  31  > 

18,213 

.05 

.04 

vrrtiaer  \  (S) 

20,783 

.00 

.05 

KENTUCKY. 

Luniaville  Courier- 

Journal  (3I> 

20,294 

.19 

.07 

LoulHvlIle  Courier- 

Jt»urnal  (  S ) 

49,4)58 

•  i:: 

.09 

I.onlavllle  Time*  4E> 

43,80.5 

•  lO 

.08 

l.oulNvlIle  Herald  <  31 ) 

49,073 

.07 

.07 

Lonlavllle  Herald 

42,804) 

.4)7 

.4)7 

1  rsingtoii  Herald  (31) 

8,239 

.4)179 

.0179 

I  exlngtoii  Herald  (S> 

8,239 

.0179 

.0179 

TENNESSEE. 

ChattanooKa  News  (E) 

13,951 

.03 

.03 

CliattaiiouKa  Tlniea  <  31  ) 

Cliattanooga  Tiinoa  iSk 

AiO.Slo 

3Ieiu|>liia  Nevrs- 

Selniitar  <E) 

45,000 

.11 

.19 

3Ieiii|ihia  Commercial 

.%l»l»eal  <  31  > 

03,981 

si:: 

.lO 

3Irmi>hti«  Commercial 

Appeul  (S) 

102,081 

.14 

12. 

Naahville  Tennesaeean 

&  American  4  31) 

30,005 

.05 

.05 

NaKhville  Tenneaaeean 

&  American  4S) 

39,129 

.00 

.00 

VuHhvilIc  Banner  4K) 

50,557 

.07 

.07 

Knoxville  Seiitinel  4E> 

19,030 

.05 

.04 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Aahevllle  Times  1  E) 

0,170 

.015 

•015 

Charlotte  Observer  4  31) 

12,309 

.or»5 

.025 

OreeiiMboruf  4  31) 

1  O.bM.H 

.03 

.4)25 

Dally  News'  <S) 

1  1.045 

.03 

.025 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia  Record  4E) 

11,325 

.025 

.025 

t  olunibiD  Record  |S> 

9,210 

.025 

.4)25 

Columbia  State  4  31) 

18,501 

.4)5 

.04 

Creenvllle  Piedmont!  E) 

4,709 

.0143 

.0143 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  Georgian  4E) 

40,122 

.08 

.07 

Atlanta  Sunday 

American  4S) 

85,027 

.12 

•  lO 

CoInnibiiM  Ledger  4E) 

7,425 

.0215 

•Ol  78 

Augusta  Chronic.  4 3I&S ) 

8,000 

.4)35 

.025 

3Iacon  Telegraph  4  31) 

19,719 

.04 

.04 

3Iacon  Telegraph  4S) 

19,719 

s04 

Augusta  Herald  4E'> 

12,049 

.03 

.03 

Augusta  Herald  4S) 

12.049 

.03 

1  Savannah  »wii  (31  AS)  14. 0^7 

.04 

.03 

FLORIDA. 

PennacoM  Nena  (E> 

4,028 

.0139 

•0130 

I'ensacola  Journal  4M) 

5,309 

.0172 

•0172 

Pensaeoln  Journal  4S) 

5,309 

.0172 

•0172 

Jacksonville  Times'- 

Inion  4  31  AS) 

24.508 

.or»r» 

JackMonvIlle  3Ietropolta(  K}  18*185 

.04 

.04 

LOUISIANA. 

>e%v  Orloana  Item  (E> 

55,043 

.19 

•  lO 

New  Orleans  Item  4S) 

08,875 

•  i:: 

•  IJ 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  (31) 

55  330 

slO 

.lO 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  (S) 

08,299 

.12 

•  12 

New  Orleans  Daily 

States  (E) 

37,402 

.08 

.00 

New  Orleans  Dally 

States  (S) 

30,509 

.08 

.06 

1  VIRGINIA. 

Richmond  News 

Leader  4E) 

39,401 

.08 

sUU 

Newport  News  Press- 

Times-Herald  4  3IAE) 

10,355  1 

Newport  News  Dally 

.025 

.025 

Press  (  S  ) 

0,993 

Norfolk  Virginian 

Pilot  (31) 

25,091 

.05 

•05 

Norfolk  Virginian 

Pilot  (S) 

33,010 

.90 

.90 

Prepared  by  the  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post 


will  publish  its  second 


JAPANESE 

SUPPLEMENT 

on  June  30th 


ble  way,  the  mission  which  The 
Evening  Post  began  with  the  first 
supplement — namely,  the  promo¬ 
tion,  between  Japan  and  the  United 
Spates,  of  mutual  understanding,  of 
interchange  of  culture,  of  trade 
progress,  and  of  national  friendship. 
It  will  have  an  international  circu¬ 
lation.  Business  men  throughout 
the  United  States  will  read  and  file 
copies,  while  thousands  additional 
will  be  distributed  in  Japan,  Plawaii, 
the  Philippines  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Orders  for  copies  shouldjbe  placed 
at  once.  The  first  supplement  was 
oversold  three-  days  after  publica¬ 
tion.  Five  cents;  send  names  and 
remittances  to  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

W rite  for  Partial  Table  of  Contents 
showing  complete  scope  of  issue. 


1  T  will  be  practically  dou¬ 
ble  the  size  of  the  first 
L^kJ  supplement,  and  will  be 

M  devoted  to  the  cornmerce 

_  and  industries  of  Japan 

and  her  business  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Articles  by  representative  Japanese 
and  American  business  men  and 
statesmen  will  feature.  Valuable 
trade  statistics  and  business  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given.  The  list  of 
contributors  will  be  as  distinguished 
as  that  of  the  first  issue,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Baron  Eiichi  Shibuwasa; 
Viscount  Y.  Uchida,  ex-Ambassa- 
dor  to  the  United  States;  Dr.  Jokichi 
Takamine;  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick; 
Lindsay  Russell,  President  the  Ja¬ 
pan  Society;  Dr.  Toyokichi  lye- 
nuga,  and  others. 

The  issue  will  carry  on,  in  a  nota¬ 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

STAR  BUILDING  STAR  SQUARE 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  March  17,  1917 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

Gentlemen : 

The  St.  Louis  Star  has  just  finished  a 
rigid  test  of  the  Monotype  System  of  Non-Dis¬ 
tribution,  covering  a  period  of  six  months. 

This  test  has  proved  conclusively  to  us 
that  the  Non-Distribution  System  enabled  us 
to  increase  the  output  of  our  ad-room  twenty 
per  cent  without  increasing  our  force. 

Our  satisfaction  with  the  system  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  re¬ 
cently  added  another  machine  and  are  now 
operating  two. 

The  two  machines  working  oiie  shift, 
provide  us  with  an  abundance  of  material. 

No  time  is  lost  in  distribution  or  hunting 
sorts  and  our  make-up  men  clean  out  dead 
pages  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  re¬ 
quired. 

With  our  own  complete  type  foundry 
we  publish  the  Star  each  day  with  a  [i 

brand  new  dress.  To  hold  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  producing  the  best  printed  news¬ 
paper  has  undoubtedly  helped  the  Star ' s 
unprecedented  growth  both  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising. 

Very  sincerely  yours 

■  (Signed)  T.  L.  STEENROD, 

Foreman  Composing-room, 

The  St.  Louis  Star. 


OUTPUT 
INCREASED 
20  PER  CENT 
Without 
Increase  of 
Force 


Among 
the  Many 
Satisfied 
Users 
of  the 
Monotype 
and  Non- 
Distrihution 
are  these 
Prominent 
Journals 


Inquirer . Philadelphia 

Plain  Dealer . Cleveland 

News . Dallas 

Blade . Toledo 

Telegraph . Quebec 

American . Boston 

Enquirer . Cincinnati 

Evening  News . Buffalo 

Sun . Baltimore 

Record . Philadelphia 

Star  . Washington 

American . Chicago 

Union . New  Haven 

Post . Pittsburgh 

Journal . Minneapolis 

Oklahoman  .  .  .  Oklahoma  City 

Constitution . Atlanta 

News . Birmingham 

Times . Seattle 

Tribune . Tacoma 

Star . Montreal 

News  and  Times . Denver 


THE  MONOTYPE 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
World  Building 


BOSTON 

Wentworth  Building 


CHICAGO 
Plymouth  Building 


TORONTO 
Lumsden  Building 
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ZONE  POSTAL  RATES  FOR  SECOND  CLASS  MAIL 
PASSES  THE  HOUSE— NO  TAX  ON  ADVERTISING 

Measure  Now  Goes  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Later 
On  to  the  Senate — Publishers  in  Washington  to  Protest  Against 
Passage  of  the  Measure  that  W  ill  Put  Hundreds  of  News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals  Out  of  Business. 

Washington,  May  23. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  zone  postal  rate,  In- 
creasing  the  amount  publishers 

wilt  have  to  pay  for  the  carrying  of  // 

.second-class  mail.  This  was  done  re- 

gardless  of  the  protests  of  publishers, 

who  have  been  in  Washington  for  the 

past  two  weeks,  opposing  that  feature 

of  the  measure.  Officers  of  the  various 

editorial  associations  of  the  United 

States  have  been  wiring  and  writing  to 

their  representatives,  in  an  effort  to  get  ‘fvM 

them  to  vote  against  that  clause  in  the  1,'^ 

bill,  which  will  now  have  to  be  fought 

out  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  FI- 

nance  and  later  on  in  the  Senate.  The 

increased  postal  rates  proposed  by  the 

House  bill  it  is  estimated,  will  give  ad- 

ditional  revenue  to  the  amount  of  $27,-  imBVSfVu 

U00,000,  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over 

the  first  estimated.  /S 

The  tax  on  advertising.  Which  was  W 

proposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $7,- 

000,000,  was  eliminated  from  the  mea-  if  u\h  a\i\\\l  1 

The  increased  mail  rates  were  adop- 
tod  by  a  vote  of  198  to  71,  the  vote  be-  I 

ing  taken  by  tellers,  no  record  being  IsU 

made  of  the  Representatives  who  voted 

WILL  INJURE  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS.  iiHOln 

The  new  rates  go  into  effect  in  three 
periods,  by  March,  1918.  They  will  In- 

crease  the  present  charges  from  a  half  •  \|1  W 

more  In  the  first  parcel  post  zone  to 

six  times  as  much  In  the  eighth  zone.  _;r~  ^  Sv 

Those  opposing  the  Increased  rate 
freely  predicted  that  many  newspapers 

and  magazines  will  be  driven  out  of  ex-  ^  || 

istence  and  that  many  others  will  suf-  ^  ^  111  L I 

An  amendment  by  Representative  _  ll  11 

Madden,  of  Illinois,  making  the  rate  of  ^  ^  \  ll  I 

one  cent  a  pound  on  reading  matter  t lulrilll 

and  three  cents  a  pound  on  advertising  ITul tt t ' 

matter,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  146  — 

to  61.  Representative  Moore,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  proposed  an  amendment  mak-  . 

ing  a  fiat  rate  of  two  cents  a  pound  BONDS— 

throughout  the  Country.  This  was  de-  York  Evening  Post  c 

foated  by  a  vote  of  160  to  80.  presented  the  best  advertisement  for  t 

Representative  Nicholas  Longworth.  notable  cartoon  is  here  reproduc 

who  supported  th#  lncrea.se,  read  a  let-  publisher.  Cesare. 

ter  from  former  Senator  J.  „reasive  the  -selling  argument-  whlc 

Oliver,  publisher  of  ^veral  Pittsburgh  ^ 

newspapers.  In  which  Senator  Oliver  _ _ 

said:  "The  standpoint  taken  by  many 

publishers  is  selfish  and  they  should  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of  bus 
lie  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  Iness  than  any  other  influence." 
tax  burden."  Representative  Steenerson’s  bill,  of 

Representative  Mann  la  oppo.slng  the  fered  in  the  form  of  an  amendent  whicl 
increase  said:  "The  second-class  privl-  proposed  a  circulation  rate  was  de 
lege  was  Instituted  for  educational  pur-  feated. 

poses,  and  should  continue.  Besides.  Repre-sentatlve  Steenerson,  in  pre.sent 


BONDS— WHICH  ? 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  18  Cesare,  the  famous  cartoonist, 
piesented  the  best  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the  Liberty  Bonds  yet  devised. 
This  notable  cartoon  is  here  reproduced.  In  reduced  size,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher.  Cesare,  in  this  cartoon,  has  made  vivid  and  Im¬ 
pressive  the  "selling  argument"  which  should  dispose  of  the  bonds — and  the 
cartoon  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  Americans. 


GIVES  FREE  ADS  FOR  LIBERTY  WAR  BONDS— 
SUGGESTS  THAT  OTHERS  DONATE  SUPPUES 

Complying  with  a  Request  for  Free  Space  in  His  Newspaper,  J.  T. 

Murphy,  of  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  Tells  Mac  Martin  that 
He  Admires  His  Nerve,  and  Offers  Some  Timely  Suggestions 
to  the  Effect  that  Others  Who  Are  Anxious  to  Serve  the 
Nation  Be  Asked  to  Take  the  Same  Course. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  through  Mac  Martin,  has  been 
asking  the  newspapers  in  that  reserve 
district  for  free  advertising  space  for 
the  Liberty  Bond  issue.  The  newspapers 
that  donate  space  are  asked  to  send  In 
receipted  bills  for  the  service  rendered, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
thanked  for  their  donations,  and  also  so 
that  the  results  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign  may  be  checked  up,  to  demon- 
strate  the  selling  power  of  advertising, 
so  that  in  future  campaigns  the  Govem- 
ment  may  determine  whether  it  will  ask 
foT  additional  free  space,  or  pay  for  the 
space  at  card  rates. 

■jr  J.  T.  Murphy,  of  the  Superior  (Wls.) 

^  Telegram,  who  received  one  of  the  let- 

^  ^  ters,  charmed  by  the  nerve  exhibited  In 

t  *  —  the  request,  agreed  to  donate  space,  and 

aSi  |3  ll  St  gave  Mac  Martin,  who  signed  the  letter 

Hk  paper,  some  information  and  sug- 

Kv^  Hn  gestlons,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 

lljB)  ,  ment  follow  the  same  plan  when  dealing 

with  munitions  makers,  and  others  who 
iflnr  supply  Uncle  Sam.  He  also  suggested 

|wj  that  the  banks  also  buy  bonds  and  re- 

)'  turn  them  to  the  Government  cancelled. 

wmbtHi  correspondence  follows: 

)F'EDnR..VL  RRSBRVT5  BANK  OP  MINXBAP- 


The  Socretary  ot  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  the  entire  responalblllty  for 
the  sale  of  the  "Liberty  Loan’’  In  the  States  of 
.Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas,  and  Mon¬ 
tana  In  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  and  Federal 
Reserve  Attent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
iMlnneapolis.  A  larjte  committee  of  citizens  here 
and  throughout  tlieae  States  have  donated  all  of 
their  time  to  the  Government,  that  these  bonds 
may  be  sold  In  the  shortest  possible  period. 
Many  of  metropolitan  newspapers,  farm  papers, 
and  foreign-language  papers  have  offered  to  do¬ 
nate  to  the  Government  whatever  slse  Is  deemed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  advertising  space. 

All  donations  of  space  will  be  reduced  to 
a  definite  dollars  and  cents  basis.  Those  who 
care  to  give  the  amount  of  q>ace  required  are 
to  send  receipted  bills  fo  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  These  bills  are  to  be  at  the  regular 
card  rates.  Records  will  be  kept  of  all  such 
donations,  and  the  formal  thanks  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  extended  to  the  donora.  Tbe  committee 
will  report  the  exact  amount  of  space.  In 
money,  used  In  the  campaign,  and  through  this 
method  give  the  United  SStatos  Government  a 
demonstration  of  the  selling  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  so  that  In  the  future  tbe  Government  may 
determine  whether  or  not  it  cares  to  ask  for 
donations  or  wbettK>r  It  prefers  to  pay  for  such 
publicity  at  regular  card  rates. 

All  of  this  advertising  will  be  sent  out  as 


contributed  more  to  the  growth  of  bus-  "Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  came 

Iness  than  any  other  influence."  up  It  was  suggested  that  nobody  should  advertising  win  be  sent  out  as 

Representative  Steenerson’s  bill,  of-  move  to  strike  out  any  revenue  pro-  plate  matter,  abd  all  advertisemenu  in  the  dally 
fered  In  the  form  of  an  amendent  which  vision  unless  he  was  prepared  to  offer  newspapers  win  be  four  coiumna  wide,  measur- 


proposed  a  circulation  rate  was  de¬ 
feated. 

Repre.sentatlve  Steenerson,  in  pre.<ient- 


the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  ing  his  amendment,  said  in  part. 


vision  unless  he  was  prepared  to  offer  newsgwpers  win  be  four  coiumna  wide,  measur- 
something  in  the  place  of  It.  I  move  The  committee  feela 

.  X  xi,i_  ..I......  .....lotina.  Vn  H>»t  ^ght  iuch  advertlsemcDts  In  your  paper. 

to  strike  out  this  clause  relaOng  to  ^  Telegram,  win  be  the  maximum  needed. 

newspapers  and  periodical^  but  I  have  jp  make  euch  a  donation  to  your 

(Continued  on  pooe  10b)  Goverument  at  tbta  time  and  under  these  coo- 
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dlUoiu,  will  7oa  pleue  Oil  out  tbe  accou- 
panylDc  card  and  mail  It  at  once. 

Mac  Marti  k, 

abaliman  Adrertialng  Committee. 

Following  Is  Mr.  Murphy's  ^reply  to 
the  above  letter: 

MR.  MURPHT'S  answer. 

Mat  15,  1917. 

UeDtleanen ; 

Your  favor  of  tbe  lltb  inat.  asking  the 
Superior  Telegrain  for  a  donation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  lines  of  advertising  space,  to 
be  imed  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  purchase 
of  Government  bonds,  is  received.  In  reply 
will  say  that  we  accept  your  auggestiun  and 
will  cheerfully  donate  these  10,000  lines  to  the 
Govermnent.  Whether  you  send  plates  or  other¬ 
wise  is  immaterial,  but  would  prefer  matrices. 

We  would  go  further,  however,  and  while 
recognising  and  congratulating  you  on  your 
oerve,  desire  to  make  a  few  respectful  hut 
pertinent  suggestions.  Tbe  dally  expense  of 
puhliahing  the  Evening  Telegram  la  about  $3o0 
to  5400,  and  of  course  tills  expenae  has  grown 
materially  since  the  war  aUrted,  without  extra 
Income  aa  an  ofHaet.  Still,  tbe  paper  Is  pros¬ 
perous  and  growing  constantly  In  circulation, 
and,  we  trust,  in  Influence,  so  there  la  no 
reason  U  war  Umea  why  we  should  not  donate 
part  of  our  only  assets  to  the  Government. 

£ut  may  we  not  hope  that,  through  some 
agency  like  your  own,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  otherwise  will  ask  the  munition 
makers  to  donate  a  large  part  of  their  product 
free  to  tbe  country;  will  you  not  use  your 
influence  to  see  that  the  Government  urge  shoe 
manufacturers,  lumber  merchants,  and  rubber, 
coal  and  all  dealers,  that  they  each  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  a  part  of  their  capital  or  receipts  in 
the  conunon  cause;  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
persuade  farmers,  commission  men,  and  others 
to  donate  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  and  other 
products  free  of  cost  or  expense;  and  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all,  you  should  have  sufBclent  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Northwest  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  to  convince  them  that  they  ought 
to  use  a  part  of  their  surplus  and  part  of  their 
profits  toward  the  purchase  of  United  States 
bonete.  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  transaction  be 
completed,  return  these  bonds  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  marked  paid  and  cancelled. 

HOW  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  AFFECTED. 

If  the  present  taxation  bill  becomes  a  law, 
not  only  will  newspapers,  small  and  large,  pay 
the  same  proportion  of  Income  tax  on  their 
profiu  that  every  other  corporation  or  partuer- 
ahlp  wlU  pay,  but  besides  they  will  pay  a  large 
Increase  in  postal  charges.  This  Incnase  Itself, 
as  now  suggested,  will  mean  to  the  Evening 
Telegram  oiflee  a  sum  not  less  than  fj.OOO  per 
year  net^n  exeem  of  former  cost.  Advertising 
space  la  the  only  thing  the  netwwpapers  have 
to  sdl  for  money  with  which  to  provide  vrtilte 
pafa*r,  pay  telegraph  bills,  and  support  a  large 
number  of  men  and  families  connected  with 
u,em,  75  to  100  people  in  our  own  case.  You 
will  readily  see  that  if  newspapers  contribute 
this,  their  only  salable  protluct,  free,  then 
there  la  no  reason  why  other  business  organlaa- 
tlona  should  not  be  equally  generous. 

I'ursnlng  the  stJbJect  Just  a  little  further,  we 
want  to  say  to  you  that  anything  we  have  we 
will  gladly  give  the  Government  at  this  time, 
ami  welcome.  If  the  Government  needs  it — we 
will  give  our  office  and  our  machinery,  our 
money,  our  right  arm,  or  even  our  lives,  to 
Uncle  Sam ;  but  please  see  to  It,  so  tar  as  you 
have  Influence,  that  every  other  business  and 
every  other  industry  shall  do  likewise,  and 
specially  see  that  the  bonks  with  which  you  are 
asHoclated  shall  buy  tbe  Government  bonds  and 
then  return  them  cancelled. 

Wild.  HELP  THE  BOND  BALE. 

In  closing  would  say  that  we  have  been  do¬ 
nating  and  shall  continue  to  donate,  without  any 
suggestion  from  anyone,  all  tbe  free  apace  In 
tbe  way  of  news  and  editorial  that  could  poa- 
albly  help  in  advertising  the  bond  sale.  We 
have  gone  ao  far  as  to  agree  to  give  10,000  lines 
gratia  to  our  local  Council  of  Defence  to  ad¬ 
vertise  potato  raising,  com  raising,  wheat 
raising,  and  other  snbiects  to  tbe  farmers, 
tar  the  reason  that  the  local  Oouncil  of  De¬ 
fence  baa  no  money.  But  we  say  to  you  frank¬ 
ly  that  it  was  not  our  original  intention  to  give 
tbe  tree  display  advertising  arpace  to  tbe  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  spent  our  time,  aa  you 
bare,  and  will  do  that  modi  further;  we  have 
glveai  free  local  and  editorial  and  every  other 
kind  of  qioce  e»-ept  tbe  display ;  we  have  sd>- 
scribed  for  bonds  ourselves,  aa  everyone  should 
do;  and  now,  at  yon  say  so,  we  will  giva  also 
tbs  tree  display  space  tor  the  bond  tale. 

But  again  let  os  congratulate  you  on  your 
Barrs,  and  penult  ns  to  convey  to  you  and  your 


advertising  committee  tbe  assurance  of  our 
most  distlngoisbed  consideration. 

1.  T.  MnkPHT.  Prea’t. 
On  May  18,  Mr.  Martin  replied  to  Mr. 
Murphy's  letter  as  follows: 

mac  martin’s  ANSWER. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  read  your  good  letter  of  the  15th,  and 
have  turned  it  over  to  the  governors  of  this 
bank,  that  they  may  clearly  understand  the 
posiUon  of  the  newspaper  publishers  at  this 
time  of  crisis. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  view  in  every¬ 
thing  that  you  have  said. 

The  National  Advertising  Advisory  Board,  of 
which  1  am  a  member,  submitted  a  plan  for 
paid  advertising  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  while  the  Advisory  Board  was  to 
furnish  its  services  without  compensation,  tbe 
Government  was  to  pay  for  all  advertising  space 
used.  Just  as  it  pays  for  munitions,  foods,  and 
other  materials.  The  proposition  was  receiving 
favorable  consideration  when  Senator  Hitchcock, 
owner  of  the  World-Herald  of  Omaha,  intro¬ 
duced  a  discussion  in  Congress  which  resulted 
in  a  hill  giving  all  uepartmeuls  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  privilege  to  accept  donatlous  of  au- 
verttslug  space.  1,  personally,  had  something 
over  twenty  telegrams  sent  to  Congressmen  in 
an  eftort  to  kill  the  hill.  At  the  same  time 
so  many  of  the  publishers  uSered  tu  donate 
space  that  a  campaign  of  paid  publicity  wou.d 
have  been  nothing  mere  than  euiharrassiug.  uu- 
der  the  circumstauces. 

Something  over  a  week  Ago  thia  hank  asked 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  advertising  committee, 
gave  me  no  appropriation,  hut  placed  upon  me 
the  respousihilliy  of  an  advenisiug  campaign 
sufllcieut  to  sell  $bU.UUU,u()U  worth  of  bonds  in 
this  district.  1  told  the  governors  1  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  appujulmeut  and  work  day  and  night 
without  compensation,  provided : 

(1.)  That  no  space  was  formally  asked  for. 

(2.)  That  up  publisher  was  allowed  tu  give 
mure  than  any  other  publisher. 

(3.)  That  all  donatiuua  of  space  be  reduced 
tu  a  monetary  basis,  so  that  this  bank  and 
this  committee  would  submit  an  actual  report  to 
the  Government  of  the  amount  of  mosey  actually 
donated  by  tbe  publishers. 

In  this  way  we  will  have  a  record  which  we 
can  submit  tu  the  Government,  and  1  trust  this 
will  iufluence  the  Guverumeut  in  the  floating  of 
the  53,t>t>u,uuu,uuu  loan  which  it  is  understood 
will  follow. 

This,  I  trust,  will  express  the  position  in 
Hhlch  the  committee  tlnds  itself.  1  am  glad  you 
have  written  as  you  have.  Your  voice  will  have 
welghL 

1  will  nut  do  you  the  Injustice  not  to  furuinh 
you  with  the  mats  for  this  campaign,  but  1 
trust  you  will  use  your  own  Judgment,  in  the 
face  of  these  ounditlous,  as  to  the  action  you 
take. 

With  very  best  personal  wishes.  1  am, 

(Signed)  Mac  Mabtin, 
Chairman  Advertising  Committee. 

THU  TELEGRAM. 

Mr.  Murphy  answered  the  above  let¬ 
ter  May  17,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin: 

Your  very  nice  letter  of  May  10  is  recrived. 
I  shall  nut  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  develop  that 
newspaper  men  themselves  may  be  responsible 
for  the  trivial  value  which  the  public  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  has  placed  on  newspaper 
advertising  space. 

I  assure  you  that  your  statement  of  the  sitn- 
aUun  is  quite  Illuminating,  and  I  thank  you  fur 
your  correct  interpretation  of  my  letter. 

When  your  copy  is  ready,  pleased  send  it 
along  and  I  will  try  to  have  your  original  sug¬ 
gestion  compiled  with,  so  far  as  possible. 

With  assurance  of  highest  respect  and  regard. 

J.  T.  Mdbpht. 


CAR  SHORTAGE  BILL  PASSED 


New  Law  Will  Improve  Handling  of 
News  Print  Paper. 

Washington,  May  23. — The  Pomerene 
Car  Shortage  bill  which  will  materially 
relieve  the  shortage  in  freight  cars  and 
which  will  necessarily  Improve  the 
handling  of  news  print  paper,  has  pass¬ 
ed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  should 
shortly  be  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
Pomerene  bill,  to  promote  export  trade 
was  taken  up  in  tbe  Senate  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  with  another  day’s  considera¬ 
tion  should  pass  the  Senate.  This  bill 
will  materially  increase  business  and 
will  necessarily  accrue  to  the  Interest 
of  the  publishing  and  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 


NEWS  PRINT  INQUIRY  IS 
CONTINUED  IN  CANADA 


Government  Not  Inclined  to  Yield  to 

Manufacturers’  Plea  That  Present  Rate 

of  2%  Cents  Be  Raised  on  June  1 — 

Mills  Claim  to  Be  Selling  at  a  Loss — 

Manufacturers  Meet  Commissioners. 

Toronto.  May  22.  —  At  the  resumed 
sitting  of  the  Canadian  paper  inquiry 
at  Ottawa  yesterday,  it  was  shown  by 
the  paper  manufacturers  that  the  cost 
of  producing  news  print  paper  in  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  present  time  ranged  from 
$51  to  $78  per  ton,  or  from  $2.55  to 
$3.90  per  100  pounds.  This  was  the  only 
detail  of  the  information  submitted  by 
the  manufacturers,  in  response  to  the 
order  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
given  out.  On  the  basis  of  this  showing 
it  was  argued  by  J.  R.  Booth,  the  vet¬ 
eran  Ottawa  manufacturer;  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  president  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.;  J.  A.  Bothwell,  manager  of 
the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and 
counsel  for  the  manufacturers,  that  the 
Commission  should  at  once  file  an 
interim  report,  setting  forth  that  the 
manufacturers  were  being  forced  to  sell 
paper  at  less  than  cost  and  that  an 
order  should  be  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  raising  the  price  after  June  1. 

To  this  plea,  the  Commissioner  replied 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  of  cost  presented.  The  in¬ 
formation  had  merely  been  received — 
not  investigated — and  until  it  had  been 
examined  he  could  not  take  upon  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  accepting  it. 
He  promised,  however,  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  Government,  and 
gave  it  out  as  his  impression  that  the 
2% -cent  rate  would  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  months  after  June  1,  when 
the  present  order  expired. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
Commissioner  Pringle  asked  how  the 
manufacturers  squared  their  alleged 
cost  price  of  from  $51  to  $78  a  ton, 
with  the  finding  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  found  the  price  in 
Canada  to  be  $28.50  per  ton.  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  replied  that  he  regarded 
the  finding  of  the  Commission  as  more 
a  political  than  a  business  one,  while 
J.  A.  Bothwell  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  s  figures  were  compiled  at  a 
time  when  the  manufacturers  had  on 
hand  a  large  supply  of  raw  materials 
bought  at  low  prices  in  1915.  Since 
then  these  were  much  higher  in  price. 

inquiry's  scope  ENLARGED. 

That  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  had 
been  enlarged  to  embrace  book  and 
half-tone  papers,  was  announced  by 
the  Commissioner,  who  intimated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  probably  be  some 
weeks  before  he  could  get  round  to  a 
consideration  of  these  items.  A  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  news  print  question  was  to 
be  held  In  Calgary  on  May  30,  following 
a  meeting  at  that  point  of  the  Western 
Associated  Press.  As  Western  publish¬ 
ers  would  be  present  in  considerable 
number  at  that  meeting  and  an  inquiry 
into  special  conditions  in  western  Can¬ 
ada  had  been  asked  for,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  auivantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  of  getting  a  lot  of 
the  publishers  together. 

There  was  again  some  argument  as 
to  whether  the  business  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  be  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  enough 
was  being  charged  for  subscriptions  and 
advertising.  Counsel  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contended  that  this  was  super¬ 
fluous,  as,  if  exorbitant  prices  were  be¬ 
ing  charged  for  paper,  it  w.as  unneces¬ 
sary  to  prosecute  tbe  inquiry  further. 
Counsel  for  tbe  manufacturers,  how¬ 


ever,  took  strong  ground  on  this  point, 
and  argued  that  the  matter  was  vital  to 
the  question. 

The  Commissioner  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  latter  view,  end  he  in¬ 
timated  that  when  he  was  in  Calgary 
he  would  tell  the  Western  publisher!=^  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  there  must  be 
curtailment  of  waste,  especially  in  Win¬ 
nipeg.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  inquiring  into  the  question 
of  whether  a  combine  existed,  except  so 
far  as  it  would  have  a  bearing  on  the 
price  of  paper. 


WOOLLEYS  PLEA  TO  EDITORS 


All  Are  Asked  to  Help  Float  Big  Liberty 
Loan. 

Washington,  May  23. — An  appeal  to 
the  editors  of  America  has  been  made 
by  Robert  W.  Woolley,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  for  them 
to  assist  in  disseminating  information 
regarding  the  $5,000,000,000  war  loan 
to  be  floated  by  the  Government.  The 
appeal  after  commenting  upon  the  spir¬ 
it  of  patriotic  helpfulness,  universal  in 
the  American  press,  concludes: 

“It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the 
matter  sent  out  by  this  Bureau  can 
be  better  expressed  by  the  editors  to 
whom  it  is  sent  It  is  only  asked  that 
each  week  the  newspapers  cooperating 
with  us  havd  articles  along  similar 
lines  so  that  concert  of  action  may  be 
obtained.  The  matter  is  sent  in  form 
ready  for  the  printer.  Each  paper 
Joining  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
Is  requested  to  send  at  least  one  mark¬ 
ed  copy  to  this  Bureau. 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  keen¬ 
ly  appreciates  the  tremendous  service 
the  American  press  can  render  the  na¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  and  asks  your  help." 


INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  MEETING 


Men  Prominent  in  the  Newspaper  World 
to  Address  Gathering  in  Chicago. 

Well-known  men  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  world  will  address  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel,  in  Chicago,  May  31. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  talk  on  the  postage  mail 
rates  and  the  evils  of  free  publicity,  and 
will  probably  consult  with  the  members 
on  these  important  subjects. 

A.  J.  McIntyre,  representative  of  the 
paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  will 
discuss  the  news  print  situation  at  the 
present  time. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
will  deliver  an  address  on  advertising 
and  tell  what  the  Bureau  is  doing  for 
the  newspapers. 

Other  matters  of  importance  will  be 
discussed  by  the  members,  ,who  repre¬ 
sent  daily  newspapers  in  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  always  largely  attended,  for 
the  addresses  are  invariably  of  a  con¬ 
structive  character.  In  calling  this 
meeting,  Secretary  Wil  V.  TufEord,  of 
Clinton,  la.,  urges  all  members  to  be 
present,  stating,  among  other  thing.s, 
“the  life  of  your  newspaper  may  be  at 
stake,  and  some  member  of  your  organ¬ 
ization,  with  power  to  act,  should  be  in 
attendance.” 


Welcome  the  discipline  of  work  and 
the  habit  of  obedience. 


Getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  fre¬ 
quently  means  crawling  out  through 
the  cellar  window. 
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NEW  YORK  MERCHANTS 
ADVERTISE  WAR  BONDS 


Space  to  the  Amount  of  Approximately 

One  Page  Daily  Being  Utilized  by  the 

Department  Stores  and  Other  Adver¬ 
tisers,  to  Help  the  Government  Sell 

the  Liberty  Loan  Securities. 

Xew  York’s  -Department  stores  are 
advertising  the  Liberty  Loan  war  bonds 
tlirough  the  newspapers.  The  campaign 
started  last  Sunday,  and  up  to  Thursday 
they  had  sold  more  than  $600,000  worth 
of  the  securities. 

•‘The  campaign  is  purely  patriotic  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants,”  said  L. 
Stewart,  jr.,  treasurer  of  James  Mc- 
(Yeery  &  Co.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Ketail  Merchants’  Liberty  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  366  Fifth  Avenue.  “The  cam- 
l>aign  start-ed  last  Sunday  morning,  the 
fu  st  publicity  being  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers.  We  asked  each  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York  City  to  donate 
one  page  of  space,  to  start  it.  That  is 
all  we  expected  free.  The  World,  Her¬ 
ald,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  New  Yorker  Herold,  and  Staats 
Zeitung  each  published  a  full  page, 
which  was  furnished  in  matrix  form.  We 
were  very  grateful  to  get  those  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  we  were  di.sappointed 
that. the  other  newspapers  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  their  space.’  Of  course,  we  real¬ 
ize  that  advertising  is  a  commodity,  and 
is  spld  as  such,  but  so  is  our  window 
space,  which  we  are  giving  up.  We  sup¬ 
plemented  this  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
our  space  to  the  war  bond.s.  The  amount 
of  space  which  we  merchants  donated 
Sunday  amounted  to  more  than  one 
page — possibly  as  much  as  one  and  one- 
half  pages  of  space. 

GETTING  RESULTS. 

“We  had  a  meeting  Tuesday  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  as  to  whether  the 
space  which  we  are  giving  should  be 
consolidated  into  one  large  adverti.se- 
ment,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  getting 
the  best  results  by  allowing  each  one  to 
advertise  In  separate  space,  for  that 
means  carrying  the  me.ssage  to  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  all  the  stores,  on  different 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  I  should  say 
that  nearly  one  page  of  extra  adver¬ 
tising  ha.s  been  used  by  the  merchants 
since  that  time,  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $550  a  page. 

“Patrons  of  dry  goods  and  department 
stores  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  them. 
They  have  dealt  with  them  so  long,  and 
their  relations  are  so  intimate,  that  they 
purchase  the  bonds  through  us  and  our 
selling  organization  readily,  because 
they  understand  one  another  so  well.  In 
this  respect,  I  will  state  that  McCreery’s 
.store  has  .secured  one  single  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $30,000,  Altman’s  one  of  $20,000 
and  one  of  $10,000;  Franklin-Simons,  a 
.subscription  of  $12,000.  There  are  a  few 
$1,000  subscriptions.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  subscriptions  of  smaller 
amounts,  however,  the  aggregate  of 
which  goes  to  swell  the  total  to  more 
than  $600,000 — quite  an  achievement,  I 
think. 

“The  committee,  which  is  comprised 
of  representatives  of  probably  fifty  of 
the  largest  retail  merchants  and  local 
advertisers  of  the  city.  Is  growing  In 
size,  and  is  meeting  with  the  success  it 
anticipated  at  the  outset,  and  we  feel 
that  if  the  same  plan  or  a  similar  one 
is  followed  in  other  lines,  that  there  will 
be  no  question  about  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  biggest  war  loan  ever  floated 
in  the  history  of  nations." 

I.,ouis  Stewart,  president  of  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Liberty  Loan  Committee, 
and  Lauren  Carroll  Is  secretary. 


By  CHARLES  H.  GRASTY. 


He  didn’t  go  Into  the  newspaper  profession  because  getting  in  wais  a  bit 
easier  than  other  things.  He  was  born  a  newspaper  man  and  never  had 
a  thought  of  anything  else.  He  was  raised  In  a  print  shop.  He  was  Ohio 
born  and  city-broke  in  Cleveland.  His  journalistic  character  was  moulded  In 
the  old  New  York  Sun  office.  At  the  golden  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  had  the 
best  possible  preliminary  experience,  he  went  to  the  New  York  Times. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  figure  among  working  newspaper  men  th.in 
Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  managing  editor  of  the  Times.  He  Is  an  unexploited  sub- 
.lect  among  the  celebrities  of  Journali.sm.  Everywhere  among  newspaper  men 
the  New  York  Times  is  a  subject  of  discussion;  they  revel  In  the  romance  of 
its  success:  they  take  a  pride  in  its  high  standards;  they  speculate  In  respect 
to  its  internal  workings.  The  craft  have  come  to  know  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Ochs  and  much  of  Charles  R.  Miller,  but  Mr.  Van  Anda  has  kept  rigidly  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  sanctum. 

It  isn’t  modesty  that  holds  him  back.  The  managing  editor  Is  quite  the 
most  aggressive  man  in  the  Times  circle.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  he 
doesn’t  have  an  opinion,  which  he  always  makes  bold  to  express  without  re¬ 
serve.  He  Is  an  Influence  within  the  office  for  progressivlsm.  He  posses.ses  a 
rare  acid  quality  of  Intellect.  In  the  office  coun.sels  he  is  positive  and  deter¬ 
mined.  But  in  his  outside  contacts  he  has  a  typical  newspaper  man’s  aloofness. 

Van  Anda  was  born  on  December  2,  1864,  in  Georgetown,  O.,  but  the  honor 
of  nurturing  him  in  his  early  formatory  years  must  be  accorded  to  a  Buckeye 
town  that  rejoices  in  the  name  of  AVapakoneta.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
his  thoughts  were  of  printing  and  at  six  years  he  established  a  newspaper,  and 
perhaps  a  record  as  the  youngest  editor.  His  paper  was  a  double  .sheet  of  fools¬ 
cap  upon  the  four  pages  of  which  were  pasted  clippings  of  pro.se  and  poetry 
from  newspapers.  At  th's  early  age  there  were  Intimations  of  the  force  which 
he  later  developed  in  an  unu.sual  degree.  Having  fixed  the  price  of  his  paper 
at  ten  cents,  he  Instituted  in  his  own  family  circle  a  system  of  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase.  \Vhen  he  was  te,i  years  old  he  got  hold  of  some  lype  and  proceeded  to 
complete  his  printer’s  equipment  by  manufacturing  a  press  out  of  wooden 
boards.  He  was  all  right  until  it  came  to  the  Ink  roller  and  there  he  was  stuck. 
Finally  he  took  a  broom  handle  and  wound  some  cloth  from  an  old  dress  of 
h!s  mother’s  round  it.  On  that  press  was  actually  produced  copies  of  a  paper— 
the  Boy’s  Gazette. 

When  he  was  twelve  he  secured  employment  at  odd  times  In  the  village 
printing  offices,  but  soon  .started  an  amateur  shop  of  his  own.  which  he  oper¬ 
ated  in  competition  with  the  other  fellow.  He  bought  a  second-hand  Excelsior 
and  two  fonts  of  type  for  $5,  paying  $1.50  ca.sh  and  giving  a  two-months’  note, 
endorsed  by  his  father,  for  the  balance.  The  first  Saturday,  by  working  all 
day  and  most  of  the  evening,  he  cleared  $3.76.  He  spent  the  surplus  twenty- 
five  cents  to  see  a  pedestrian  endeavor  to  walk  25  miles  In  four  hours.  The 
other  $3.60  he  kept  two  months  against  his  debt,  his  creditor  refusing  to  allow 
a  discount  for  cash. 

Young  Van  Anda  went  to  the  high  school  working  between  times  and  after¬ 
ward,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  put  In  two  years  at  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athena.  Coming  home  at  eighteen  he  went  to  work  on  one  of  the 
three  papers  iu  Wapakoncta,  the  Auglaize  Republican,  as  foreman.  It  is  barely 
■  pos.slble  that  he  might  have  stayed  and  rl.sen  to  the  proud  position  of  proprietor 
of  the  Auglaize  Republican,  but  for  an  unhappy  Incident.  There  was  one  other 
employee,  properly  subordinate.  A  dispute  arose  as  to  who  should  carry  a 
broken  frlsket  from  the  Wa.shlngton  hand-press  to  the  village  blacksmith  shop. 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


A.  P.  USES  TELEGRAPH 
PRINTERS  FOR  NEWS 


Machines  that  Automatically  Write  the 
Words  of  the  Sending  Operator  In¬ 
stalled  for  the  First  Time  on  Long- 
Distance  Circuits  Running  Out  of  New 
York  City. 

The  Associated  Press,  as  was  the 
case  in  city  delivery,  is  the  first  news 
distributing  organization  to  use  auto¬ 
matic  telegraph  printers  to  handle  its 
news  on  long-distance  circuits. 

Two  weeks  ago  automatic  machines 
leased  from  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  were  placed  on  one 
of  the  day  wires  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  since  that  time  have  been 
used  successfully  in  place  of  Morse  op¬ 
erators  to  convey  the  world’s  news  to 
Associated  Press  members  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Hartford,  Worcester,  Springfield, 
and  Boston. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  New  York- 
Boston  circuit  was  put  into  operation, 
similar  machines  manufactured  by  the 
Morkrum  Company  were  placed  on  the 
Associated  Press  circuit  from  Chicago  to 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  have  been  successfully  operated 
.since  that  time.  This  was  the  first  time 
automatic  telegraph  printers  had  ever 
been  tried  on  a  long-distance  circuit 
handling  press..dispatches. 

DISPENSES  WITH  RBCKIVINa  OPEKATORS. 
On  both  circuits  a  typist  in  the  trans¬ 
mitting  office  uses  a  keyboard  similar  to 
that  of  a  typewriter.  As  he  depresses 
the  keys  a  tape  is  perforated,  differently 
for  each  letter.  This  tape  automatically 
runs  through  an  electrical  apparatus, 
which  in  turn  sends  out  electrical  Im¬ 
pulses  over  the  wire  which  work  cor¬ 
responding  units  on  the  receiving  type¬ 
writer-like  printing  machines  in  all  the 
newspaper  offices  on  the  circuit.  The 
copy  thus  made  is  ready  for  the  editor. 

Automatic  telegraph  printers  >were 
first  used  in  distributing  news  about 
three  years  ago,  when  the  Associated 
Press  put  “Morkrums”  In  the  oflices  of 
their  New  York  members.  The  machines 
were  designed  to  take  the  place  of  mes- 
.sengers  and  Morse  operators  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  report  from  the  Associated  Press 
office  to  the  New  York  newspapers. 
There  was  considerable  prejudice  against 
the  machines,  and  in  some  quarters  the 
experiment  was  ridiculed  and  failure 
of  the  idea  freely  predicted.  Through 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  Associated 
Press  chief  of  traffic,  Kent  Cooper,  and 
his  faith  in  the  method,  however,  the 
prejudice  was  not  long  lived  In  New 
York,  and  It  was  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Idea  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
c.'.s8  and  the  telegraph  printers  had 
come  to  stay  In  the  press  association 
business.  They  were  installed  elsewhere 
by  the  A.ssociated  Press  and  other  news 
organizations  soon  followed  the  lead.  The 
latest  Associated  Press  feat  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  method  of  transmitting 
news. 


Lord  Northcliffe’s  Appointment 

Lord  Northclifte,  who  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
which  will  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  develop  and  regulate  aviation 
for  civil  and  commercial  purposes  af¬ 
ter  the  war,  and  to  what  extent  the 
trained  personnel  and  aircraft,  surplus 
of  the  services’  requirements,  could  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  one, 
as  I.ord  Northclifte  has  a  very  wide 
knowledge  of  the  subject 


Cultivate  the  power  of  decision. 
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SPEAKERS  AND  TOPICS  FOR  THE  BIG  A.A.C.W. 

CONVENTION  OPEN  IN  ST.  LOUIS  JUNE  3 


Announcement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee  for  the 
Advertising  Men's  Sessions,  Telling  When  and  Where  the  Various 
Men  Who  Will  Deliver  Addresses  Will  Appear — Newspaper 
Departmental  to  be  Attended  by  an  Unusually  Large 
Number  of  Representative  American  Publishers. 


The  Newspaper  Departmental  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  will  meet  In  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  Building,  in  St.  Louis. 
John  Ring,  jr.,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  and 
publicity  manager  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  of  that  city,  together 
with  George  M.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Certain-teed  Products  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
sr>eakers  who  will  address  the  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Departmental.  Mr. 
King  w'ill  speak  on  “Financial  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising,"  and  Mr.  Brown  on 
“Certain-teed  Roofing  Advertising  Ex¬ 
periences.”  J.  W.  Barnum,  secretary- 
treasurer,  has  received  assurances  from 
a  large  number  of  newspaper  publishers, 
in  response  to  the  invitations  he  has 
sent  out,  to  the  effect  that  they  will  at¬ 
tend,  and  which  indicates  a  representa¬ 
tive  gathering  of  publishers  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  daily  press  of  the  United 
States. 

“Why  the  Church  Should  Advertise” 
will  be  the  subject  discussed  by  well- 
known  ministers,  who  will  appear  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  churches  of  the  city  Sun¬ 
day,  June  3.  The  ministers  who  will 
.speak  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 


MINISTERS  WHO  WIUl.  DHUVESl  ADDRESSES. 

Bishop  K.  K.  Hendrix,  IXi-D.,  of  the  Methodist 
Eplscoi«l  Church  South,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  the 
R..T.  W.  H.  Koulke*.  D.I>.,  secretary,  the  Com- 
hin<^  Boards  of  Ministerial  Belief  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
MacOarrah,  church  efficiency  expert  (or- 

aanlzIUK  advertising  cainpalgus  tliroiigtiout  the 
country)  :  the  Rev.  Gisirge  W.  Barney.  D.I>.. 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  St.  Paul’s 
Methodist  Church.  Chicago.  Ill. :  Rev.  J.  X.  B. 
Smith.  n.D..  publicity  manager.  Board  of  Con¬ 
ference  Claimants.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Chicago.  Ill.  ;  IV^v.  I).  E.  Welgle,  D.D.,  Messiah 
Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Rev.  Chris¬ 
tian  F  Relsner,  D.D.,  Grace  .Methodist  Church, 
New  York  city:  Rev.  R.  C.  Keagy.  Lyons  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  Clinton,  Iowa ;  Rev.  W.  B.  Norton, 
I>  I).,  religious  editor.  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago, 
III  •  Rev  II.  E.  Rompel.  D.D.,  First  Methodist 
Church,  Belvldere,  HI. :  Rev.  George  M,  Fowles, 
n.r>..  treasurer,  MMhofilat  Board  of  Forelpi 
Missions.  New  York  city:  Ib'V.  T.  W.  Graham, 
troa'ojrer,  hoard  of  Foreljm 

Minn. :  Nat.  Silencer,  secretary.  Federation  of 
Churches.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
Martin,  D.D..  Fort  Wa.shlngton  Presbyterian 
fYinrch.  New  York  city,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Mac- 
Pherson,  St.  John's  CnlversalUt  Church,  Joliet, 
Ill. 

The  Inspiration  Ma.ss  meeting  will 


take  place  in  the  quadrangle  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Sunday  afternoon; 
M.  P.  Linn,  President  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  St.  I^uls  will  he 
♦emporsu’y  chairman  and  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  President  of  the  Associated 


Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  will  be 
permanent  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  programme  arranged  for  this  oc- 


ca.slon  follows; 


Herbert  S.  Houston  will  preside  over 
the  general  sessions  of  the  convention, 
which  will  open  Monday  morning,  June 
4,  in  the  Jefferson  Theatre,  at  Twelfth 
and  Locust  Streets,  the  programme  for 
which  will  be  as  follows: 


UENERAL  SESSIONS  PROGRAMME. 

March — St.  Louis  Symphony  Orcheatra. 

9  :00 — Miialc  by  Haenacben'e  Orchestra,  W.  Qua 
Haenachen,  leader. 

Singing  by  audience:  lUustrated  patriotic 
Koiiga  through  the  courtesy  of  John  H. 
Paterson,  president.  National  Caib 
Reglater  Co. 

10:90 — Invocation.  Rabbi  lAK>n  S.  Harrison,  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel. 

10:0.1 — AnnouDcementa,  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt, 

chairman.  National  Programme  Com¬ 
mittee. 

10:10— “The  .Spirit  of  the  Convention,”  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  president.  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

10:40— “The  Relation  of  Publicity  and  Adrer- 
tlslng  to  National  Prosp<‘rlty."  1/OUls 
W.  HIM,  president,  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co. 

11  :0.1 — John  North  Wlllys,  prealdent,  Wlllya- 
Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

11:30 — “Advertising  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Dlstrllbutlon  of  Credits,"  Hon.  Festus 
J.  Wade,  prealdent.  Mercantile  Nation¬ 
al  Rank,  and  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
St.  Ixinls. 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  5. 

9  :00 — Music  hy  Haenschen’s  Orchestra,  W.  Ous 
Haenschen,  leader. 

Singing  hy  audience :  Illustrated  patriot¬ 
ic  songs,  through  tlie  conrhsi.T  of  .T<ihn 
H.  Paterson,  president,  Nstlonal  Cash 
Register  Co. 

10:00 — Announcements.  Lewellyn  E.  Pratt, 
chairman.  National  Programme  Com¬ 
mittee. 

10:01— THREW  CAILS  TO  SERVICE: 

For  the  Nation — William  H.  Rankin, 
vice-chairman.  National  Advertising 
Advisory  Bosrd ;  president,  W.  H. 
Rankin  Co.,  Chicago. 

10:2.1 — O.  C.  Ham,  chairman.  Committee  on  Plan 
and  Scope.  National  Advertising  Ad¬ 
visory  Iloard :  chairman.  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission :  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  National  lA«d  Co..  New  York. 

10:4.1 — For  the  Red  Cross- “Rnlsing  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Million  Dollars,”  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  Ward,  secretary.  War  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Amerlean  Red  Cross ; 
secretary.  International  Committee. 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoelatlona. 

11  :20 — For  the  Rihle — “Democracy  and  the  Best 
Advertised  Book  In  the  World,”  Rev. 
William  I.  Haven.  D.D.,  secretar.v, 
American  Bible  Soclet.v. 

TUESDAY— JOINT  OPEN  SESSION. 

2  :00 — Announcements. 

2:0.1 — Introductory  remarks  hr  elialrmsn. 

2:10 — ’’Edneatlng  the  People’s  Appetite.”  O. 

Harold  Powell,  president.  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  Loa  Angeles, 
Cal. 

2  :3.1 — Discussion. 

2:43 — “The  Relation  of  the  Factory  to  the 
Sales  Organization.”  Htigh  Chalmers, 
president.  Chalmers  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

3  :10 — Discussion. 

3  :20 — “How  Advertising  Enabled  Us  to  Maln- 
tsln  Our  Relation  Price  In  a  Rising 
Market.”  Samuel  C.  Dobbs  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  the  Coca-Cola  Company.  Atlan¬ 
ta.  Ga. 

3  :4.1 — Discussion. 

3  :.1.1 — John  K.  Busch,  president.  Brown  Shoe 

Company.  St.  T-oiils,  Mo. 

4  :20 — Discussion. 

4 :30 — “The  Guarantee  of  the  Trade-Mark,” 
Thomas  E  Wilson,  president,  Wilson 
tc  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

4  :.1.1 — Discussion. 

Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  will  preside  over  the 


INSPIRA-nON  MEETING  PROGRAMME. 


3:00  O’CIXICK. 

Overture — “Artlef's  Life”  . Strains 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Orcheatra. 
“Helleliijah  Chorus”  . Handel 


St.  I/)uIs  Pageant  Choral  Society, 
accompanied  by  St.  lotils  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Invocation — Archbishop  John  J.  Glennon. 

March — St.  I/>uls  S.vmphony  Orchestra. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Lonla . Tierney 

Dr.  John  L.  Tierney. 

Welcome  from  Missouri — Hon.  F.  D,  Gardner, 
Governor  of  Missouri. 

Welcome  from  the  city  of  St.  TmoU — Hon.  Henry 
W.  Kiel.  Mayor  of  city  of  St.  Lonla. 
Shakespeare  Chorus — “Wedding.’* 

St.  I/>ula  Pageant  CSioral  Society, 
accompanied  by  St.  IxMilt  Symphony  Orchestra- 
Welcome  bv  Washington  Unlveralty — Chancellor 
Frederick  A.  Hall. 

“America” — By  audience.  -  _ 

Address — Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  Csll- 
fomla. 

Benediction— Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S  Tuttle. 

There  will  be  aJi  orche.<rtra  of  fifty 
members  and  150  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Pageant  Choral  Society  present 
on  this  occasion.  s 


meeting  Wednesday  morning,  when 
the  following  programme  will  be  given: 
WEDNESDAY’S  MEETING. 

9  :00 — Music  by  Haenschen’a  Orchestra,  W.  Gus 
Haenschen.  leader. 

Singing  by  audience:  Illustrated  patriotic 
Songs  through  the  courtesy  of  John  H. 
Paterson,  president.  National  Cash 
Register  Co. 

10  :00— Announcements. 

10:0.1 — Introductory  remarks  by  chairman. 

10:10 — ”T1ie  Earliest  Ideal  of  the  Advertising 
Clnhs,”  former  President  W.  N.  Au- 
hiichon.  Paul  Belch  Co.,  Chicago.  HI. 
10 :20 — “The  Vitality  of  the  Advertising  Clnb 
Idea.”  former  President  E  D.  Olhbs. 
Robert  SHIIson  Co..  New  York. 
10:30— “The  Caah-Drswer  Value  of  Confldenee,” 
Merle  .SIdener.  president,  Sldener-Van 
Riper  Advertising  Co.  Indlananolls. 
ehairmsn.  National  VIgllanee  Commit¬ 
tee.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 

11  :00 — “Protecting  It.”  H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary. 

National  Vigilance  Committee.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  CInba  of  the  World, 
11:30 — “Abusing  It.”  Richard  H.  Lee.  attorney. 

Oleveland.  special  counsel  to  Natlonkl 
VIgllanee  Committee.  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


Herbert  S.  Houston  will  preside  over 
the  afternoon  meeting,  the  programme 
of  which  follows: 

2  ;00 — Announcements. 

2  :03 — Introiiuctory  remarks  by  chairman. 

2:10 — ”>Vhat  Advertising  Has  Done  for  the 
LMutblng  Business,”  David  Kirschbainn, 
pre)d<lent,  A.  B.  Kirscbbaimi  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

2  :30 — Dlscnssion. 

3  :00 — Dlacnsalon. 

3:10 — “Building  Up  a  Sales  Organizatiou,”  H. 

J.  Heinz,  president,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

3  :30 — Discussion. 

3:40 — “The  Country’s  Distribution  Problem  as 
Viewed  by  the  Express  Companies,” 
B.  D.  Caldwell,  President,  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co..  New  York. 

4  :00 — ^Dlsciiaaion. 

4:10 — “What  the  Housewife  Thinks  About  It,” 
Mrs.  Julian  Heatb,  president.  National 
Housewives’  I.eague,  New  York  city. 

4  :S0 — Discussion. 

4  :40 — ”l8  the  Question  Answered,”  George  W. 

Hopkins,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager,  American  Chicle  Co., 
New  York. 

.1 :00 — Diacuasion. 

Herbert  S.  Houston  will  preside  over 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  of  Thursday,  June  6,  for  which 
the  following  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  : 

THURSDAY’S  PROGRAMME. 

9  :00 — Music  by  Haenschen’s  Orchestra,  W.  Gus 
Haenschen,  leader.  e 

Singing  by  audience :  Illustrated  patriotic 
songs,  through  the  courtesy  of  John 
H.  Paterson,  president.  National  Cash 
Register  Co. 

10  :0O— .Announcements. 

10:0.1 — “The  Advertising  Clnb  Movement  as  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Leaderabip,”  former 
President  Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga. 

10:1.1 — “The  Development  of  Our  Association 
Into  a  Buslneas  Organization,”  former 
President  William  Woodbead,  manager, 
American  Weekly  Magazine,  New  York 
10:2.1 — “How  to  Enlarge  the  'Terminal  Facilities 
of  Dtotrlbiitlon.”  Frank  Stockilale, 
secretary.  National  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee.  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 

11:0.1 — “Democracy  In  Merchandising.”  William 
H.  Ingeraoll.  market  manager,  Roliert 
H.  Ingeraoll  &  Brother,  New  York. 

11  :40 — “The  Research  Committee  and  the  Pres¬ 

ent  Crl.«I«,’’  .Mac  Martin,  president. 
Mac  Martin  Advertising  Company,  .Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  chairman.  National 
Research  Committee.  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

1  :30— Music  by  Haenschen’s  Orchestra.  W.  Gtis 

"  Haenschen,  leader. 

Singing  by  audience:  Illustrated  patriotic 
songs,  through  the  courtesy  of  John  H. 
Paterson,  president.  National  Cash 
Register  Co. 

2  :.30 — .Annoiineements. 

2  :3.1 — r’resenfatlon  of  trophies. 

Adoption  of  resoIutloDS. 

Conflrmatlnn  of  selection  of  1918  con- 
yention  city. 

Klei'tion  of  officers. 

4  :.in — Convention  closes  with  an  outdoor  pa- 
triotle  mass  meeting. 

VIOIIANCE  COMMITTEE  SESSIONS. 

On  .  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  4,  5,  and  6th,  in  a  room  in 
the  Municipal  Courts  Building,  in  St. 
Louis,  there  will  be  an  informal  con¬ 
ference  of  the  vigilance  workers  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  ( 

There  will  be  no  formal  programme, 
but  vigilance  workers  are  asked  to 
bring  problems  and  que.stion.s,  and 
start  something. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee,  will  be  in 
charge.  Topics  discussed  will  be: 

Monday:  “Organizing  and  Financing 
Vigilance  Work.” 

Tuesday:  “Operation  of  a  better 

Business  Bureau  or  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee." 

Wednesday:  “The  Principal  Evils  to 
be  Corrected  by  Vigilance  Workers.” 
One  topic  will  be  “False  Statements  of 
Value  in  Advertising.” 

Addresses  on  Vigilance  Work  will  be 
given  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Session.  The  subject  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be:  "The  Cash-drawer  Val¬ 
ue  of  Confidence;”  Merle  Sidener  will 
talk  on  “Creating  It;”  H.  J.  Kenner,  on 
"Protecting  It,”  and  Richard  H.  Lee 
on  "Abusing  It.” 


The  intelligence  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
WHS  greater  than  that  which  obtains  to¬ 
day.  Only  In  the  conveniences  we  enjoy 
do  we  excel.  There  wa-s  no  need  thep 
for  the  drugs  of  which  we  stand  In  need 
now.  because  they  had  .sense  enough 
to  live  simply,  while  we  are  so  ordered 
that  we  ignore  the  real  for  the  unreal. 


SILVER  BOWL  GIVEN 

TO  THOMAS  F.  FLYNN 


Entertained  by  Members  of  the  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  Agency  on  the  An¬ 
niversary  of  his  Twenty-Fifth  Year 
With  that  Organization. — Dinner  at 
the  Martinique. 

Thomas  F.  Flynn,  secretary  of  the 
S.  O.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  cele¬ 
brated  his  silver  jubilee  of  service  with 
that  organization  May  23,  when  he  was 
presented  with  a  silver  bowl  and  was 


Thomas  P.  F'i.ynn. 


entertained  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Martinique  in  the  evening.  Employees 
of  the  agency  were  present  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  him  upon  his  twenty-five  years 
with  the  agency  and  to  speak  words 
of  appreciation  for  his  conduct  toward 
them  at  all  times. 

C.  T.  Logan,  who  made  the  speech 
of  presentation  when  the  silver  bowl 
was  given  to  Mr.  Flynn,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Flynn's  example  has  raised  us 
up  to  new  energy.  It  is  always  pleas¬ 
ant  to  work  under  plea-sant  direction. 
That  is  Mr.  Flynn’s  ideal  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  life.  He  has  a  definite  purpose. 
He  knows  where  he  is  going  and  what 
he  is  after,  which  is  advertising  all  the 
time,  night  and  day.  I  would  not  like 
to  say  all  he  knows  about  advertising, 
but  he  thinks  about  it  all  the  time,  and 
I  believe  if  he  ever  got  delirious  from 
sickness  he  would  be  crying  in  his 
wild  moments  for  more  contracts!  So  far 
as  work  is  concerned  the  days  are  nev¬ 
er  long  enough  for  Mr.  Flynn,  nor  the 
weeks,  nor  the  months,  nor  the  years. 
He  keeps  hammering  on  It,  but  with¬ 
out  knocking  and  the  telling  blows  he 
has  delivered  are  represented  in  the 
splendid  qualities  of  our  super-six  or¬ 
ganization.  I  know  we  all  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  happlne.s.s 
for  himself,  his  little  lady  at  home, 
and  the  kiddie.s,  and  when  he  looks 
Into  this  beautiful  little  bowl,  let 
him  conjure  up  in  his  imagination 
the  faces  who  are  presenting  the  little 
gift  to  him  to-day.  They  are  all  thfere 
and  their  hearts  are  in  the  bottom  of 

lt.  Mr.  Flynn,  all  hail  as  the  chief  of 
staff  on  your  Silver  Jubilee!  May  the 

lu. stre  of  your  eyes  never  grow  dim. 
and  may  you  never  send  out  any  few- 

.  er  pink  and  blue  and  yellow  and  green 
and  white  slips  than  you  do  now!  We 
would  ml.ss  them  if  you  dicL” 

.1.  T.  Beckwith,  president  of  the 
agency,  presented  Mr.  Flynn  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  and  pearl  .stick  pin  during  the 
course  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Mar¬ 
tinique  Wednesday  evening. 
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NEW  YORK  CIRCULATORS 
VISIT  THE  CATSKILLS 


Two  Days  Outing  in  the  Mountains  En¬ 
joyed  by  Distributers  of  Metropolitan 

Newspapers,  and  Their  Friends,  Who 

Made  Journey  to  Catskills  by  Steam¬ 
er. 

Circulation  managers  of  New  York 
daily  newspapers,  and  their  friends,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  number  of  the  circu- 
iators  of  prominent  newspapers  from 
other  sections,  who  are  members  of  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.,  spent  two  days  in  the  Cats- 
kill  mountains  this  week.  They  left 
Manhattan  Tuesday  evening  on  the 
Catskill  Evening  Line  Steamer  Onte- 
ora,  the  guests  of  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany.  Dinner  was  served  on  the  boat. 
A.  V.  S.  Olcott,  general  manager  of  the 
.steamship  company  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress,  in  the  course  of  which  he  an. 
nounced  that  during  the  coming  season 
fa.st  plying  steamers  will  run  tnrough 
the  Barge  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Rens¬ 
selaer,  connecting  with  the  freight 
boats  of  the  Catskill  Evening  Line, 
which  wili  relieve  the  freight  conges¬ 
tion  with  which  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  have  been  confront¬ 
ed  during  the  past  several  months,  re¬ 
sulting  in  better  service  in  the  delivery 
of  their  news  print  paper  from  the 
mills  at  points  contiguous  to  the  canal. 
This  statement  was  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Traffic  Manager  Rochester,  of  the 
.steam.ship  line  welcomed  the  circula¬ 
tors,  who  have  made  the  trip  over  his 
line  for  the  pa.st  several  years. 

Toastma.ster  James  McKernan,  of 
the  New  York  'World,  introduced  the 
various  speakers  in  a  happy  vein. 

Howard  Connelly,  superintendent  of 
the  new.spapers  and  periodical  division 
of  the  New  York  postoffice,  spoke  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  forwarding 
and  handling  of  the  mails,  intersper.s- 
ing  his  remarks  with  humorous  ref¬ 
erences  that  kept  his  audience  in 
laughter. 

A.  E.  McKinnon,  director  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  said  he  found  relief  from  the  hus¬ 
tle  and  bustle  of  Philadephia  by  run¬ 
ning  over  to  the  suburb  of  New  York 
to  enjoy  a  rest.  His  good  natured  re¬ 
marks  provoked  mirth  on  ail  sides. 

"Jimmie”  Henderson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Montreal  (Can.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  a  member  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A., 
was  introduced  by  Toastmaster  Mc¬ 
Kernan,  whose  name  was  greeted  with 
applause,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  organization.  His 
speech  was  short,  full  of  fun,  and  in 
it  he  told  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  make  a  special  trip  to  join  the 
New  York  men  on  their  outing. 

CIRCl’LATORS  INVITED  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

George  H.  Reynolds,  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mas.s.)  Mercury-Standard,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association,  spoke, 
inviting  the  New  York  circulators  to 
meet  with  their  New  England  brethren 
on  an  outing  at  Montauk  Point,  July  11. 

"Jack”  Dempsey  of  *the  New  York 
World  circulation  department  rendered 
characteristic  vocal  selections.  His  pos¬ 
ing  was  excruciatingly  funny,  and 
drew  endorses  enough  to  make  a  reg¬ 
ular  actor  turn  a  bright  green  with 
envy. 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  and  chairman  of 
the  programme  committee  of  the  I.  C. 
M.  A.,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present. 

M.  L.  Goodman,  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantonian,  was  introduced  as  one  of 


the  out-of-town  men  who  accompanied 
the  party  as  a  guest.  Other  members 
were  called  upon  and  responded,  the 
meeting  lasting  until  midnight. 

A  TOUR  OVER  THE  -MOUNTAINS. 

After  breakfast  on  the  boat,  the  party 
took  a  trip  by  special  train  over  the 
Catskili  Mountain  Raiiroad,  and  over 
the  Otis  Eievated  Railroad  to  Otis  Sum¬ 
mit,  from  which  point  they  went  to  the 
Catskill  Mountain  House,  where  the 
members  were  photographed. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Smith 
House  at  noon,  after  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  taken  for  an  automobile  ride 
to  the  surrounding  resorts  of  Leed.s, 
South  Cairo,  Puriing,  and  Round  Top, 
the  journey  ending  at  the  Maple  Lawn 
Hotel,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Locke,  the  owners,  when  an 
exceiient  repast  was  served.  The  party 
then  broke  up,  piayed  biiliards,  bowled, 
enjoyed  music,  and  interchanged  opin¬ 
ions  and  experiences. 

Thursday  morning,  after  breakfast  at 
the  Maple  Lawn  Hotel,  the  members 
were  taken  by  automobiles  in  time  to 
reach  the  Catskili  dock  by  11  A.  M., 
when  they  took  the  steamer  Robert 
Fuiton  for  New  York  city. 

SILVER  SET  FOR  RICHARD  BARRETT. 

Richard  Barrett,  through  whose  ef¬ 
forts  the  trip  was  such  a  success,  will 
celebrate  his  twentieth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  this  week.  During  the  lunch- 
hour  on  the  boat.  Toastmaster  McKer¬ 
nan  paid  him  a  splendid  tribute  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  has  labored  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  circulators,  and  gave  him 
a  surprise  by  presenting  him  with  a 
.silver  set.  Mr.  Barrett  was  so  over¬ 
come  that  he  could  not  respond.  He 
was  applauded  generously  by  all  pres¬ 
ent. 

Thanks  were  expressed  to  officials  of 
the  steamship  line  for  their  courtesy 
and  the  entertainment  furnished  by  the 
company,  and  for  their  efforts  to  make 
their  trip  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in 
the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  party  reached  New  York  city  at 
six  o’clock  Thursday  evening. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  made 
the  trip; 

THOSE  WHO  MADE  THE  TRIP, 

A.  V.  S.  Olcott,  general  mhnager  Hud¬ 
son  River  Day  Line  and  Catskill  Eve¬ 
ning  Line;  Paul  Rochster,  traffic  man¬ 
ager  Catskill  Evening  Line;  J.  McDon¬ 
ough,  superintendent  Catskill  Evening 
Line;  Hon.  B.  Frank  Appleby,  ex-Mayor 
Asbury  Park;  Commissioner  George  D. 


Morrow,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.;  Frank 
O’Raw,  Mr.  Dancy,  New  York  Tribune; 
James  Henderson,  Montreal  (Can.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  J.  H.  Annenberg,  Schenectady 
Union-Star;  H.  B.  Bonart.  German  Her- 
old;  J.  M.  Savadell,  Fourth  Estate; 
James  McKernan,  manager  circulation 
department  the  N.  Y.  World;  A.  E. 
MacKinnon,  director  of  circulation, 
the  Nofth  American,  Philadelphia;  W. 
E.  Rague,  the  Staten  Islander;  T.  M. 
McLoughlin,  New  York  Review;  How¬ 
ard  Connelly,  superintendent  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Periodical  Division  Railway 
Mail  Service,  New  York  Post  Office; 
Geo.  H.  Reynolds,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard;  Victor  Ryberg,  New  York 
Telegraph;  C.  M.  Cruse,  New  York  Tel¬ 
egraph;  Mr.  Nell,  Morning  Telegraph; 
William  Hoffman,  Staats-Zeitung;  Wil¬ 
liam  Horner,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
M.  Goodman,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scranton¬ 
ian;  Mr.  Ke.ssler,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Mr.  Wimmer,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Martin 
Koro,  F.  E.  Funston,  Pictorial  Review; 
Frank  Frugone,  Italian  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  ;  Frank  McCabe,  cla.ssified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  the  Worid;  S.  P.  Booth, 
circulation  ^  manager,  the  Globe:  E. 
Scholz,  Nick  Myer,  International  News 
Co.,  accompanied  by  Hubert  Myers,  and 
.\rtie  Schutz;  Edw.  Gan.s,  Editor  and 
Publisher;  William  Henry,  New  Y'ork 
.Vmerican;  J.  J.  Goode,  the  Goode  News 
I’o. ;  M.  Mendoza,  William  Shimer,  S. 
1).  Samuels,  W.  J.  Dempsey,  Charles 
Monoghan,  J.  M.  Scott,  W.  Ring,  E. 
Weisman,  the  World;  P.  J.  Butler,  W. 
Jones,  D.  N.  Fingar,  President  Sauger- 
ties  Business  Men’s  Association:  John 
A.  Snyder,  President  Saugerties  and 
New  York  Steamboat  Co.;  W.  Schlos- 
ser,  F.  Hollweg,  G.  A.  Shipman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brenna,  H.  Heuss,  A.  Hesse,  W. 
Braun,  E.  C.  Hanford,  Queen  City  News 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie;  H.  Deuster,  Sterling 
Engraving  Co.;  E.  Lang,  Plainfield,  N. 
J.;  J.  R.  Ahrens,  New  York^vening 
Post;  Fred  Kirchner,  R.  K.  Mason, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  John  Kelly,  New 
Y'ork  Herald. 


Freed  of  Murder  Charge 

L.  D.  Webster,  well-known  Texas 
newspaper  man,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury 
in  the  District  Court  of  Bexar  County, 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  of  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der  growing  out  of  the  fatal  shooting  of 
Dr.  G.  W.  Emory,  of  Bryan,  Tex .  who 
was  shot  to  death  at  San  Antonio  about 
a  yoai  ago.  Mr.  Wallace  formoHy  was 
business  manager  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.) 
Daily  Eagle,  and  had  been  connected 
with  other  newspapers  in  Texas. 


CHARLES  H.  GRASTY  IS  ‘ 
TO  RETURN  TO  EUROPE 


Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Times  Will 
Visit  the  Battle  Fronts  in  France  and 
Russia,  and  Write  Letters  from  Eng¬ 
land  —  His  Highest  Ambition  Is  to 
Serve  as  a  Reporter. 

Charles  H.  Grasty,  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Times  expects  to  leave  for 
Europe  either  to-day  or  some  time  next 
week.  Mr.  GraSty  will  visit  France, 
England,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  will  write  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  newspaper,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  conditions  on  all  the  bat¬ 
tle  fronts,  keeping  track  of  Americans 
who  are  there,  and  sending  first  hand 
incidents  and  Impressions  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  is  now  nearing  the  close  of 
the  third  year.  Mr.  Grasty  will  not 
displace  any  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Times  who  are  at  present  located 
at  various  points  in  Europe.  He  will 
vi.sit  all  of  them,  and  will  writ  mat¬ 
ter  in  addition  to  what  they  are  cabling 
to  the  Times  daily. 


ELLIS  OFF  TO  CAUCASUS 


Philadelphia  Newspaper  Man  Will  Later 
Visit  War  Zone. 

As  an  aside  to  a  unique  assignment  in 
the  war  zone.  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  the  well-known  writer 
of  syndicate  and  magazine  articles,  is  to 
go  to  Noah’s  landing-place,  Mt.  Ararat,  in 


Dr.  William  T.  Ellis. 


the  Caucasus,  to  inspect  the  work  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief,  of  which  committee  he  is 
a  member.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  Charles  E.  Beury. 

Dr.  Ellis  will  salt  from  Vancouver  on 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  June  7,  for  Ja¬ 
pan  and  China,  and  then  to  Russia  by 
way  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  From  Pe- 
trograd  he  will  go  down  Into  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  Persia,  covering  all  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz. 

After  a  month  or  so  of  touring  the 
Caucasus,  Dr.  Ellis  will  return  to  Pe- 
trograd,  and  then  go  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  where  he  wUl  write 
a  series  of  syndicated  articles  on  the 
religious  and  social  conditions  of  the  na¬ 
tions  at  war.  He  also  bears  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

He  has  done  much  of  public 
speaking  in  recent  years,  especially  at 
men’s  conventions.  Dr.  Ellis  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash¬ 
ington;  of  the  Boston  Authors’  Club;  of 
the  Authors’  League,  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Oriental  Society. 
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PRESIDENT  INSISTS  ON 
SOME  CENSORSHIP  LAW 


Renewed  Efforts  Being  Made  to  Se¬ 
cure  Provision  in  Espionage  Bill,  Be¬ 
cause  'Wilson  Says  He  Must  Have 
Authority — Senators  Sounding  Senti¬ 
ment  as  to  Modified  Section. 

Washington,  May  23. — Ilenewed  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  a  provision  in  the  Es¬ 
pionage  bill  covering  censorship  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Administration. 

The  conferrces  on  H.  R.  291,  the 
Espionage  bill,  in  which  the  consorshlp 
provision  is  contained,  have  adjourned 
until  Friday. 

Senators  Overman,  Fletcher,  and  Nel¬ 
son,  the  Senate’s  conferrees  on  the  bill, 
were  called  to  the  White  House  and  urg 
ed  by  the  President  to  agree  to  a  cen¬ 
sorship  section  which  the  Senate  once 
has  rejected.  They  were  a.sked  to  learn 
whether  it  is  possible  to  allay  the  Sen¬ 
ate's  objections,  and  if  possible  bring 
out  a  new  and  s<j-called  modified  cen¬ 
sorship  clau.se. 

President  Wilson  said  to  the  Senate 
conference,  as  he  did  Tuesday  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Chairman  Webb,  of  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  he  deems  au¬ 
thority  to  invoke  censorship  of  some 
sort  absolutely  essential.  The  President 
said  he  did  not  ask  for  a  dra.stic  pro¬ 
vision,  but  felt  he  should  have  legisla¬ 
tion  giving  him  some  degree  of  power 
to  impose  newspaper  cen.sor.slup.  The 
President  .said  he  had  complete  reliance 
in  the  patriotism  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  whole,  but  felt  censorship  au¬ 
thority  was  necessary  to  deal  with  iso¬ 
lated  cases  which  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  interest. 

senate’s  opposition  strong 

The  Senate’s  opposition  to  any  form 
of  censorship  was  made  plain  to  the 
President  by  the  conferrees,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  the  Senate  would 
cxinsent  to  any  censorship  whatsoever. 
But  all  agreed,  under  the  President’s 
earnest  request,  to  sound  out  sentiment 
and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  modi¬ 
fied  section. 

Senator  Overman  thought  that  the 
most  that  could  be  done  would  be  a  mod¬ 
ified  compromise.  He  believed  the 
House  censorship  provision,  that  juries 
.shall  decide  whether  violations  of  cen- 
■sor.ship  regulations  gave  Information  to 
the  enemy,  would  be  rejected.  If  the 
new  censorship  provision  can  be  agreed 
upon.  Senator  Overman  thought  it 
probably  would  not  go  further  than  one 
by  Senator  thimmin.s,  once  adopted  and 
later  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  which 
authorized  “reasonable”  censorship  when 
in  the  Interest  of  “public  safety”  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  "public  welfare." 

THE  president’s  LETTER. 

The  Pre.'ddent’s  letter  to  Mr.  Webb, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reads: 

"My  near  Mr.  Webb: 

"I  hare  been  macb  aurpriaed  to  find  aereral 
of  the  public  prluta  atatlng  that  the  Admln- 
latratlon  had  abandoned  the  poaition  which  It 
ao  diatinctly  took,  and  atlll  holda,  that  ao- 
thority  to  eierclae  a  cenaorahlp  over  the  preaa 
to  the  extent  that  that  cenaorahlp  is  embodied 
in  the  recent  action  of  the  Bonse  of  Bepre- 
aentatlrea  la  abaolntely  necessary  to  the  pob- 
11c  safety.  It,  of  course,  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned,  because  the  reasons  still  exist  why  such 
authority  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
nation. 

“I  hare  erery  confldenoe  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  will 
obserre  a  patriotic  reticence  about  everything 
whose  publication  could  be  of  Injury,  but  In 
every  country  there  are  some  persohs  In  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  mischief  In  this  field  who  cannot  be 
relied  upon  and  whose  Interests  or  desires  will 
lend  to  acUona  on  their  part  highly  dangerons 
to  the  nation  In  the  midst  of  war.  I  want  to 


say  again  that  it  seems  to  me  imperative  that 
powers  of  this  sort  should  be  granted. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"WOODROW  WILSON  " 

The  Washington  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  in 
the  House  press  gallery  to  consider  the 
censorship  situation  but  finding  the 
Administration  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
some  censorship  feature,  decided  not 
to  take  any  definite  action. 

..  The  fact  that  Marshal  Joffre  and  the 
French  Commission  have  returned  safe¬ 
ly  to  France  without  a  word  being 
printed  in  American  newspapers  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  departure,  is  pointed  to  here 
as  evidence  that  the  American  press  is 
keeping  faith  with  the  self-imposed 
censorship  regulations. 


OPENS  ST.  PAUL  OFFICE 


.\lonzo  F.  Carlisle  to  Have  Charge  of  G. 

Logan  Payne  Co.’s  New  Branch. 

Alonzo  F.  Carli.sle  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  new  office  which  will  be  opened 
June  1  by  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co., 
special  newspaper  representatives,  in 


Alonzo  F.  Carlisle. 


St.  Paul.  The  office  will  be  located  at 
2429  University  Avenue,  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  in  the  Lumber  Exchange 
Building.  The  G.  Logan  Payne  Co. 
has  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Boston,  the  new  branch  mak¬ 
ing  the  fifth  it  has  opened. 


FALSE  ECONOMY  OPPOSED 


Merle  Sidener  and  George  Walt  Flem¬ 
ing  Plead  for  Sanity. 

False  economy  now  being  preached  by 
many  mi.sguided  souks  came  in  for  a 
few  bangs  when  Merle  Sidener,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  spoke  before 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  on  May 
16.  Sidener  stated  that  sane  bu.siness 
men  always  did  and  always  will  advo¬ 
cate  a  wise  economy,  but  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  again.st  the  idiotic  wail 
that  has  arisen  in  some  quarters  since 
war  was  declared. 

On  this  subject  an  ad  club  member, 
George  Walt  Fleming,  of  the  Kaynee 
Company,  blouse  makers,  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say: 

"When  prosperity  gives  us  the  glad 
hand,  why  bat  it  in  the  solar  plexus  and 
lynch  it?  Why  not  encourage  the 
stimulus  to  monetary  circulation  by 
preaching  moderation  and  help  keep  the 
red  blood  of  bus^ess  bubbling  through 
the  great  heart  of  the  world,  so  that  we 
who  advertise  may  reap  the  reward  of 
our  courage,  instead  of  having  our  In¬ 
dustries  paralyzed  by  the  insanity  of  a 
misguided  press?  What’s  the  answer?” 


TRUCE  AGREED  UPON  IN 
MERRY  NEWSPAPER  WAR 


Detroit  Newsboys,  Pending  Further  Par¬ 
leys,  Will  Sell  the  Evening  News  and 
Journal,  Although  No  Concessions 
Have  Been  Made — Two-Cent  After¬ 
noon  Papers  Unlikely. 

The  afternoon  new.spapers  of  Detroit 
have  been  having  a  merry  little  war, 
extending  over  about  five  weeks,  and 
the  end  now  appears  to  be  in  .sight 
through  a  truce  which  has  lieen  agreed 
upon. 

The  newsboys  of  Detroit  precipitated 
the  war  by  demanding  that  the  returns 
privilege  be  maintained — or  that  the 
selling  prices  of  the  papers  be  advanced 
to  two  cents.  The  publishers  refused  to 
restore  the  wasteful  returns  privilege, 
and  the  Evening  News  and  Journal 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposition  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  selling  price  from  one  to  two 
cents,  with  the  proviso  that  James 
Schermerhom,  publisher,  of  the  Times, 
should  also  adopt  that  policy. 

Mr.  Schermerhom  declined  to  do  so, 
on  the  ground  that  the  'Rmes  was  es- 
.sentially  a  penny  newspaper,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  penny-price  idea  in  size,  in 
general  character  of  contents,  in  the 
way  news  and  feature  matter  were  con¬ 
densed,  etc.  The  newsboys  thereupon 
declared  a  strike  against  the  Evening 
News  and  Journal,  but  continued  to  sell 
the  Times. 

The  Newsboys’  Union  held  a  meeting 
last  week  and  declared  a  truce  in  the 
controversy,  pending  further  parleys, 
still  insisting,  however,  that  the  larger 
afternoon  papers  should  sell  for  two 
cents.  Mr.  Schermerhom  claims  that, 
as  he  is  publishing  the  only  newspaper 
in  Detroit  which  should  sell  for  a  penny 
— a  newspaper  much  more  compact  in 
size  than  those  of  his  rivals  in  the 
penny  field — he  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  disturbing  force  through  his  de¬ 
cision  to  hold  to  that  price.  He  believes 
that  the  News  and  Journal  should 
cither  reduce  the  sizes  of  their  issues  to 
the  size  of  the  Times,  or  increase  their 
.sellfng  prices  to  two  cents.  Naturally 
the  managements  of  the  larger  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  do  not  relish  surren¬ 
dering  the  penny  field  to  a  rival,  and 
thus  it  Is  .said  that  Detroit  is  not  likely, 
for  the  present  at' least,  to  have  two- 
cent  afterncon  newspapers. 


REPRIMANDS  WASHINGTON  HERALD 


George  Creel  Rebukes  Newspaper  for 
Commenting  on  Defective  Shells. 

Disregarding  the  declaration  of  the 
President  that  there  was  no  desire  to 
limit  discussion  and  criticism  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  and  policies,  George 
Creel,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Information,  on  May  23,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  editor  of  the  'Washington 
Herald  and  reprimanded  him  for  pub¬ 
lishing  an  editorial  entitled  "Defective 
Shells.”  The  editorial  was  based  on 
a  statement  made  in  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  Rear-Admiral  Earle,  Chief  of 
Ordnance  of  the  Navy,  to  SecretaiT 
Daniels,  which  was  made  public  the 
day  before.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
to  rebuke  an  editor  for  commenting 
on  facts  made  public  in  an  official  re¬ 
port  issued  by  an  official  of  the  Gov- 
ornment.  The  editorial  suggested 
that  .the  Navy  Department  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  the  premature  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  actual  defects  in  shells 
like  those  that  exploded  with  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  on  board  the  steamer  Mondolia. 
Commenting  on  the  action  of  Mr.  Creel, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Cen¬ 
sorship  law,  and  the  assurances  that 


there  Is  no  desire  to  prevent  criticism 
of  Government  policies,  the  Herald,  on 
May  24,  said  in  part: 

"Within  a  few  hours  after  the  edi¬ 
torial  appeared  George  Creel,  cha.rman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  who  will  be  the  official  Govern¬ 
ment  censor  if  a  Censorship  law  is 
enacted,  called  the  Washington  Herald 
on  the  telephone  questioning  the  spirit 
and  correctness  of  the  ‘statements’  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

“If  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  editorial  opinion,  what  is  it?  There 
were  no  misstatements  of  fact  in  the 
editorial:  a  single  typographical  error 
turning  ‘seventeen’  years  into  ‘.seven’ 
was  its  only  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Creel  did 
not  venture  to  Impugn  any  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  statements  of  fact,  which  weie 
based  on  Admiral  Earle’s  official  re¬ 
port,  but  he  did  question  the  editorial. 

"The  incident  would  be  beneath  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  if  it  were  not  a  straw 
.showing  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  If  the  press  of  the  nation, 
if  the  people  of  the  nation,  are  not  alive 
-o  the  sinister  elements  involved  in 
the  proposed  censorship.  It  is  high  time 
that  they  wake  up.” 

After  reading  what  the  Herald  had  to 
say  Mr.  Creel  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

MR.  creel’s  statement. 

“The  Washington  Herald’s  charge  that 
I  have  attempted  to  control  its  opinion 
is  without  base  In  truth.  I  did  not 
question  any  editorial  or  quarrel  with 
one.  No  reprimand  was  hinted  or  even 
dreamed  of. 

“While  in  the  Navy  Department  yes¬ 
terday,  I  happened  to  meet  .Admiral 
Earle.  We  spoke  of  the  Mongolia’s  de¬ 
fective  shells,  and  he  cited  the  Heiald 
editorial  as  an  example  of  incomplete 
knowledge  in  connection  with  a  highly 
technical  subject.  I  urged  upon  him, 
as  I  have  urged  upon  all  others,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  personal  contact  with  the 
press  as  an  aid  to  the  full  understand¬ 
ing  that  is  now  a  national  necessity. 

“Admiral  Earle  assented  injrtantly  and 
stated  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  the  direct  relation  established 
I  called  up  the  Herald  office  and  told 
them  of  Admiral  Elarle’s  willingness  to 
be  seen  and  interviewed  whenever  any 
ordnance  matter  aro.se.  They  exprc.s.scd 
the  utmost  appreciation  and  thanked  me 
for  my  efforts  in  the  matter. 

“These  are  the  facts:  From  the  out¬ 
set  the  policy  of  this  Committee  has 
been  one  of  cooperation,  not  supervision. 
I  have  assumed  the  patriotism  of  the 
press  and  its  eagerness  for  truth  and 
service,  and  my  one  effort  has  been  to 
open  up  the  business  of  government  to 
public  inspection.” 


AGAINST  ZONE  POSTAL  RATE 


Senate  Finance  Committee  Proposes  Tax 
on  All  Advertising  as  Substitute. 

Washington,  May  24. — The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to-day  began  its 
revision  of  the  War  Revenue  bill,  pa.s.s- 
ed  yesterday  by  the  House.  At  the  end 
of  an  all-day  discussion,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  decided  to  strike  from  the  mea.su  ro 
the  zone  postal-rate  system  for  ne\^s- 
papers  and  periodicals,  substituting  a 
direct  tax  on  advertising,  including 
newspapers  and  magazine.s,  billboards, 
po.sters,  and  street  cars.  A  2  per  coni, 
tax  ill  favored. 


Strong  men  have  purpose.** — other.® 
have  wishes. 


Analyze  the  minutes  and  the  hour.® 
will  fulfil  your  wishes. 
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OKLAHOMA  DIRECTOR  HAS 
HAD  BRILLIANT  CAREER 


H.  H.  Herbert,  Recently  Appointed  Head 
of  '  the  School  of  Jonmalism  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Is  Probably 
the  Youngest  Man  Ever  Named  to 
Hold  a  Similar  Position  in  a  University. 
Harold  H.  Herbert,  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  school  of  journalism  in 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  is  perhaps 
the  youngest  man  to  occupy  such  a 
position  in  this  country.  Born  on  a 
farm  in  Illinois  in  1888,  he  was  under 
no  immediate  influences  to  enter  jour¬ 
nalism  until  his  high  school  days,  when 
he  became  editor  of  the  Freeport  high 
school  Polaris.  Here  editorial  duties 
brought  him  in  contact  with  printer’s 
ink,  and  his  future  cabeer  was  deter¬ 
mined.  After  graduation  he  was  suc- 
ce.ssively  “devil,”  typesetter,  offlce  help¬ 
er,  proofreader,  and  reporter  in  the  of¬ 
flce  of  the  Freeport  Daily  Journal,  and 
after  a  year's  varied  experience  entered 
the  University  of  Illinois.  , 

Having  chosen  the  course  in  journal¬ 
ism,  he  was  drawn  into  student  news¬ 
paper  work,  and  served  in  successive 
years  as  reporter,  assistant  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  editor  of  the  Dally 
mini;  the  eight-page  morning  paper  of 
the  Univer.sity.  This  work,  together 
with' the  duties  of  associate  editor  of 
the  lllio,  I^niversity  annual,  occupied 
plenty  of  time,  but  not  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  winning  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors,  as  well  as  election  to  senior 
honor  society,  to  Scribblers’  Club,  a 
writers’  society,-  to  Delta  Kappa  Chi, 
commercial  fraternity,  and  to  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fraternity. 

Busine.ss  offlce  and  editorial  room  ex¬ 
perience  on  several  of  the  Freeport 
ncw.spapcrs  drew  him  back  to  that  city 
after  graduation  in  1912.  He  became 
city  editor  of  the  Journal,  on  which  five 
years  before  he  had  Injen  composing- 
room  devil.  When  opportunity  came, 
however,  he  moved  on,  and  Ijecame  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Peoria  Evening 
Journal.  It  was  while  in  this  position, 
a  year  later,  that  the  death  of  Che.ster 
(^  Well.s,  then  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  left  almost  untouched 
the  work  of  e.stablishlng  a  course  in 
journalism  in  the  Univer.sity  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  appointed  to  the 
place  his  friend  and  classmate  was  to 
have  filled.  With  less  than  two  weeks' 
notice  he  left  the  telegraph  de.sk  for 
the  cla.s.sroom.  Twenty  students  'and 
three  courses  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  first  year.  Gradually  the 
scope  of  the  work  was  extended.  To 
the  elementary  courses  in  news  writing 
and  news  editing,  feature  writing  and 
editorial  writing  were  added  others  in 
the  history  of  journalism,  comparative, 
journalism,  princlp.es  and  practice  of 
adverti.sing,  technique  of  adverti.sing, 
newspaper  advertising,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  ethics  and  laws  of  the  press, 
the  general  information  and  reference. 

The  Oklahoma  school  of  journali.sm, 
during  the  four  years  Mr.  Herbert  has 
been,  a-ssoclated  with  it,  has  Increa-sed 
the  number  of  its  courses  from  three 
to  eighteen,  the  total  number  of  credit- 
hours  of  work  from  eight  to  forty-four, 
and  the  number  of  undupllcated  stu¬ 
dents  from  twenty  to  more  than  fifty. 
The  school  fiow  offers  a  three  year.s’ 
course  in  conjunction  with  the  work  for 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
credit-hours  of  Journalism  of  the  .stu¬ 
dent  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  certificate 
in  journali.sm  in  addition  to  the  B.  A. 
degree. 


j  NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE- 
j  PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 

j  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

j  Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

I  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 

Hahoi.d  H.  Hekbert, 

Newly  appointed  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  in  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 


Graduates  of  the  school  since  1915 
are  now  in  re.sponslble  positions  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  other  States,  and  the  school 
is  unable  to  supply  the  calls  which 
come  in  to  it  for  reporters,  desk  men, 
and  others.  In  every  important  offlce 
in  the  State  students  from  the  school 
of  journalism  are  given  the  preference 
in  the  tilling  of  vacancle.s,  and  several 
of  the  largest  papers  have  made  stand¬ 
ing  offers  to  take  every  well-qualified 
reporter  the  school  can  turn  out. 

Under  Mr.  Herbert's  direction  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  have  transformed 
their  twice-a-week  newspaper  into  a 
four-page  morning  daily,  with  a  paid 
staff,  a  stiff  advertising  rate,  and  a 
profit  from  each  year’s  business.  As 
chairman  of  the  publication  board  he 
over.sees  the  operations  of  this  paper, 
and  at  odd  times  himself  edits  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Magazine.  Be.sides 
he  is  secretary-trea.surer  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Inter.schola.stlc  Pre.ss  As.sociation, 
and  each  year  conducts  conferences  and 
contests  among  editors  and  managers 
of  high  school  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  annuals  that  have  already  done 
much  to  Improve  the  quality  of  high 
school  journalism  In  the  State. 

As  a  specialist  in  journalism,  Mr. 
Herl)ert’s  field  is  the  editorial.  Several 
summers  spent  in  graduate  study  In 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  added 
materially  to  his  attainments  in  this 
subject,  and  he  hf..s  already  laid  the 
plans  for  “the  book”  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  every  teacher  of  journalism 
to  write.  One  of  lis  special  fields  of 
interest  is  the  bibliography  of  j  yurnal- 
ism,  and  he  has  collected  enough  titles 
and  data  to  All  an  ordinary  volume. 


Montana  Summer  School 
The  State  University  of  Montana  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  .summer  school  will  offer 
courses  in  news  writing  and  current 
events.  A.  L.  Stone,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  be  in  charge. 


With  this  issue,  the  department 
of  news  from  the  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  It  will  appear  again  in 
the  fall  when  the  colleges  re-open. — 
[Ed.  Note. 


WASHINGTON  TEACHER  RESIGNS 


E.  E.  Troxell  to  Give  Full  Time  to 

Washington  Newspaper  Association. 

E.  E.  Troxell,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  resigned,  effective  August  1, 
to  become  full-time  executive  secretary 
of  the  Washington  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Troxell  has  been  handling 
three  courses  in  advertising  and  a 
coursti  in  newspaper  administration. 

The  Washington  Newspaper  A.s.socia- 
tion  is  a  cooperative  organization  with 
eighty-five  weekly  newspapers  of 
Washington  as  members.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1916  and  was  parenttd  by 
the  department  of  journalism  and  the 
Wa-shington  State  Press  Association. 
Mr.  Troxell  has  been  acting  as  excutive 
■secretary  in  addition  to  his  teaching 
duties,  but  the  double  duty  became  too 
heavy  for  one  man. 

In  August  Mr.  Troxell  will  go  East 
on  Association  business.  He  expects 
to  remain  East  a  full  semester.  The 
Western  business  of  the  Association  will 
be  carried  on  by  several  employees. 

The  Association  will  have  quarters 
next  year  in  the  new  home  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  in  which  two 
rooms  have  been  set  aside  for  it. 

The  department  is  now  in  quest  of  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Troxell,  and  wants  a 
man  who  can  teach  advertising  from 
the  seller’s,  the  consumer’s,  and  the 
agency  standpoints,  and  preferably  a 
man  who  can  teach  country  journalism 
and  circulation.  ■ 


Students  Heard  Practical  Talk 
Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  are  now 
meeting  regularly  at  bi-weekly  lunch¬ 
eons  at  which  a  prominent  newspaper 
or  adverti.sing  man  of  the  State  gives  a 
practical  talk  on  some  aspect  of  the  pro- 
fe.ssion.  Four  of  these  luncheons  have 
already  been  held,  and  addresses  given 
by  Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 
by  Senator  John  Golobie,  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Kegister,  Guthrie;  J. 
\V.  Kayser,  editor  of  the  Chickasha  Star, 
and  by  Harold  H.  Halsell,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Williamson-Halsell-Fra- 
sier  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


Journalism  Bulletin  Published 
The  department  of  industrial  journal¬ 
i.sm,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
has  published  a  bulletin,  “Preparation 
for  Editorial  Work  on  Farm  Papers,” 
by  N.  A.  Crawford,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  bulletin  embodies  the  re¬ 
mits  of  an  investigation  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals,  and  is  the  first  publication  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  with  this  subject. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS 
FEEL  WAR  CONDITIONS 


Farm  Service  and  Military  Service  Call 
Thousands  of  Men  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities — Selective-Draft  Mea¬ 
sure  Will  Also  Take  Thousands  Out  of 
the  Educational  Institutions. 

This  coming  week  will  see  the  closing 
’of  mosU'of  theT'colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States.  Some  few  will  not 
close  until  the  following  week.  Many  are 
closing  earlier  than  originally  planned 
because  of  war  conditions. 

Teachers  of  journalism  everywhere 
are  not  a  little  bit  apprehensive  of  the 
possible  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  high¬ 
er  educational  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  next  fall.  Thousands  of  men  have 
already  withdrawn  from  college  to  en¬ 
gage  in  farm  work,  to  enter  the  offleers’ 
reserve  corps  and  other  branches  of  the 
military  service.  Most  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  many  weeks  ago  allow¬ 
ed  all  students  who  could  and  would 
obtain  farm  work  to  withdraw  and  re¬ 
ceive  full  academic  credit  for  the  year’s 
work.  Students  have  also  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  withdraw  and  lose  no  college 
credit  if  they  wished  to  enlist.  As  a 
result,  departments  of  journalism  all 
over  the  country — like  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  college — have  seen  class 
regi.strations  decrease  steadily. 

The  possible  influence  of  the  selective 
draft  measure  upon  the  college  next 
year  is  also  a  matter  of  speculation 
among  teachers  of  journalism.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  will  be  the  most  seriously 
affected.  Freshman  students  will  be 
least  affected.  In  most  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  where  any  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  enlisted,  an  average  of  85 
per  cent,  of  the  men  examined  were  ac¬ 
cepted. 

In  most  of  the  States,  teachers  of 
journalism  are  active  this  time  of  year 
in  getting  sdmmer  employment  for  their 
students.  In  many  in.stitutions,  three 
months’  practical  experience  for  three 
con.secutive  years  is  part  of  the  foui 
years’  course  of  study.  This  year  the 
problem  has  been  a  curious  one.  Many 
of  the  students  who  planned  to  do  sum¬ 
mer  work  are  enlisting.  Others  who 
have  not  enlisted  believe  they  will  be 
called  when  the  selective  draft  is  made. 
As  a  result  the  demand  for  students  of 
journalism  is  unusually  great  this  year. 

The  po.ssibility  of  more  women  enter¬ 
ing  newspaper  work  is  one  that  al.so  is 
interesting  teachers  of  journalism  to¬ 
day.  In  all  of  the  institutions  where  in¬ 
struction  in  journalism  is  developed  to 
any  extent,  there  is  always  a  fairly  larger 
percentage  of  women.  Many  of  these 
are  now  obtaining  employment  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  was  not  open 
to  them. 

In.stitutions  dependent  upon  income 
from  private  endowments  and  upon  tui¬ 
tion  fees  face  serious  financial  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  are  unknown  to  most  of 
the  State  colleges  and  universities.  How¬ 
ever,  war  conditions  will  probably  re¬ 
tard  seriously  development  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  in  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges.  What  the  future  holds  in  store, 
of  course,  no  one  knows.  But  the  teach¬ 
er  of  journalism  like  every  one  else  has 
his  concerns  these  days. 


A.  P.  Buys  Liberty  Bonds 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  As.sociated  Press  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  transfer  from 
the  present  investment  the  sum  of 
$200,000  of  the  emergency  reserve  fund 
(an  accumulation  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  extraordinary  news  events)  to 
the  purchase  of  IJljerty  Uoan  bonds. 
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NEWS  PRINT  OUTPUT 
FOR  MONTH  OF  APRIL 


Machines  in  Both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Run  to  a  Higher  Percentage 
of-  Efficiency  This  Year  than  Last — 
Storage  Less  This  Year  than  in  1916 — 
Some  Interesting  Figures. 

The  news  print  mills  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  produced  128,782 
tons  of  paper  during  the  month  of  April, 
1917,  compared  "with  129,485  for  the 
same  period  one  year  ago.  There  were 
forty-four  mills  reporting  to  the  News 
Piint  Manufacturing  Association  last 
year,  while  only  thirty-eight  reported 
for  April  of  this  year.  The  actual  pro¬ 
duction  was  at  the  rate  of  5,151  tons  a 
day,  which  is  97.1  per  cent  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  shipments  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  were  138,666  tons,  compared  with 
142,897  tons  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  shipments  this  year  were, 
therefore,  at  the  rate  of  104.6  per  cent., 
l)eing  in  excess  of  production,  and  to 
do  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  stock 
fiom  storage.  One  year  ago  the  ship¬ 
ments  also  exceeded  production  by  1.1 
per  cent.  The  number  of  tons  in  stor¬ 
age  at  the  end  of  April,  1917,  was  38,- 
731  tons,  compared  with  68,066  a  year 
ago,  or  29,335  tons  less  this  year  than 
last. 

HIGHER  percentage  OF  MAXIMUM. 

For  the  month  of  .\pril  the  American 
mills  produced  3,231  actual  tons  of  news 
print  a  day,  and  the  Canadian  1,920 
tons.  The  American  mills  ran  97.1,  and 
the  Canadian  97.1  per  cent,  maximum. 
The  amount  of  paper  in  storage  in  the 
United  States  mills  amounted  to  27,649, 
and  in  the  Canadian  11,082  tons. 

F'or  the  four  months  of  1917,  ending 
with  the  last  day  of  April,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  of  the  mills  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  515,974  tons.  The  mills  of 
the  Association  produce  normally  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  news  print  of  the 
continent,  so  that  the  total  production 
for  the  four  months  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  April  was  apparently  about  644,- 
900  tons  for  the  first  third  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

The  per  cent,  of  production  for  the 
mills  of  the  entire  continent  for  April, 
1917,  was  97.1,  compared  with  91.6  one 
year  ago,  an  increa,se  of  5.5  per  cent. 


REPORTERS  WERE  INTERNED 

Boston  Newspaper  Sleuths  Held  for 
Hours  on  Submarine  Chaser. 

Held  virtually  prisoners  for  several 
hours  aboard  the  navy  patrol  subma¬ 
rine-chaser  Shada,  was  the  recent  ex¬ 
perience  of  eight  young  newspaper  men 
of  Boston  recently.  The  men  were  re¬ 
turning  from  the  dedication  of  the  Na¬ 
val  Flying  Suadron  Station  at  Squan- 
tum,  and  had  accepted  an  Invitation 
from  a  reserve  ensign  to  return  to  town 
on  the  boat. 

The  rigid  Navy  Department  rule  that 
no  person  shall  pass  either  in  or  out 
of  the  yard  gate  without  a  written  pass 
was  not  considered  by  either  the  ship  a 
en.sign  or  the  newspaper  men  until 
they  found  themselves  Interned  on  the 
aft  deck  of  the  ship,  while  two  armed 
"jackles”  patrolled  the  gangplank  in 
true  military  style. 

According  to  one  of  the  reporters  it 
was  a  joyful  party  until  the  seriousness 
of  the  breach  of  naval  etiquette  was 
forced  on  them  by  commanding  officer. 
Lieutenant  Blakeslee,  the  naval  news 
lensor  at  the  yard  succeeded,  after 
about  two  hours’  work,  in  getting  a 
large  portion  of  the  red  tape  with  which 
the  situation  was  bound  up  unreeled 
and  the  reporters  were  sent  ashore 


“Among  those  who  were  present”  were: 
Whitcomb  and  Jacoby,  of  the  Post; 
McCarthy  and  Dresser,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can;  Davis,  of  the  Globe;  Blood  and 
Plummer,  of  the  Record;  Williams,  of 
the  Journal,  and  Waldren,  of  the  Trav¬ 
eller.  — 

GETZ  TO  BE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Will  Join  Staff  of  “Editor  and  Publisher” 
on  June  1. 

The  Editor  and  Publjsher  announces 
the  appointment  of  Carl  H.  Getz,  until 
recently  as.si.stant  profes.sor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  as 
news  editor. 

Mr.  Getz  has  had  newspaper  experi- 


Carl  H.  Getz. 


cnce  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Tacoma,  Wa.sh.  His  experience 
includes  everything  from  editing  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  newspaper  in  Pomeroy, 
Wash.,  to  press  a-s.sociation  work  in  New 
York.  He  has  had  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  copy-reader  in  half  a  dozen 
cities. 

After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Washington  in  1913,  Mr.  Getz  made 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  to  study 
new.spaper  problems  and  to  engage  in 
newspaper  hi.story  research.  As  a  result 
he  taught  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  for  one  year,  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Getz  is  to-day  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  and  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Getz  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
June  1. 


WISCONSIN  FEDERATION 
CONVENES  AT  MADISON 


Economy  and  Efficiency  the  Slogans  Dur¬ 
ing  Three  Days’  Session  of  Publishers 
and  Printers- Gov.  Philipp  and  Cen¬ 
sorship  Chairman  Creel  Among  the 
Speakers — Novel  Dinner  Menu. 
War-time  economy  and  high  efficiency 
in  the  printing  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business  were  discussed  by  the  State 
Conference  of  the  Wi.sconsin  Federated 
Press  and  Printing  Associations  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wls.,  in  a  three  days’  session,  open¬ 
ing  May  17.  Two  hundred  editors  and 
employing  printers  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  which  hinged  mainly  upon  re¬ 
trenchments  imposed  by  prevailing 
business  conditions. 

At  the  opening  session,  J.  L.  Frazier, 
of  the  Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  “Artistic  Job  Com¬ 
position.”  At  noon  the  visitors  were 
gue.sts  of  the  girl  classes  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  State  University,  and  at 
luncheon  ate  pies,  cakes,  .salads,  and 
delicacies  made  from  alfalfa,  clover  hay, 
straw,  and  other  roughage. 

“Conscription  has  come,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  newspaper  editor  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  accept 
it  intelligently,”  was  the  gist  of  Gov. 
Philipp’s  proclamation  to  the  convention 
Friday  morning. 

The  Governor  was  followed  by  George 
Creel,  Chairman  of  the  National  Cen¬ 
sorship  Board,  who  .said:  “The  press  of 
the  country  will  be  the  chief  i)ower  in 
the  task  of  educating  the  people  during 
the  present  conflict.  In  order  to  have  a 
willing  people  back  of  it,  the  press  has 
the  solemn  duty  of  educating  the  public 
to  a  realization  of  what  con.scription 
means.” 

Among  other  speakers  were  Ja.son 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  Herman  Roe,  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  As.sociation. 

OPPOSE  POSTAL  increase. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  Con. 
gress  to  defeat  the  bill  proposing  an 
increase  in  postal  rates.  This  was  a.sked 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the 
country  have  been  doing  a  great  work 
to  further  the  governmental  food  and 
economy  campaigns,  and  to  impose  an 
additional  tax  was  viewed  an  inju.stice. 

The  Stale  Franklin  Club  on  Saturday 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
George  Harrington,  Oshkosh;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  H.  F.  Mertens,  Wausau;  treasurer, 
Walter  A.  Mayer,  Madison;  secretary, 
Louis  A.  Zimmerman,  Burlington;  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  Rudolph  Hae.ssler, 
Milwaukee;  Frank  W.  Cantwell,  Madi¬ 
son. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Association 


WAR  TIME  CIRCULATIONS  OF  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 

Comparative  statements  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  circulation  of  nineteen 
('ally  newspapers,  printed  in  New  York  city,  taken  from  post-office  statements 
made  to  the  United  States  Government  on  April  1,  1917,  and  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  in  1916-15-14,  are  Intere.sting.  The  gains  range  from  1.2  per 
cent.,  to  120.2  per  cent.,  while  the  losses  run  from  1  to  6.3  per  cent.  The  fig¬ 
ures,  compiled  by  the  stati.stlcal  department  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post; 
follow: 
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chose  officials  as  follows:  President, 

Frank  O.  R.  Van  Meter,  New  Richmond; 
secretary,  B.  E.  Walters,  Mosinee;  trea¬ 
surer,  E.  J.  Scott,  Shawano. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  aided  largely  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  convention,  members  attend¬ 
ing  and  participating  in  the  live  discus¬ 
sions  which  marked  the  business  ses¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  chief  of 
the  legislative  reference  library,  was 
among  interested  visitors  who  were  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  members. 


A.  S.  VAN  WESTRUM  DEAD 


Was  Literary  Editor  of  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  and  Other  Publications. 

Adrian  Schade  Van  Westrufn,  mem-  • 
her  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune 
since  1910,  and  literary  editor  for  the 
last  four  years,  died  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  his  home,  538  West  136th  Street. 

He  was  fifty-one  years  old  and  had  been 
ill  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Van  Westrum  was  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Netherlands,  on  June  14,  1865, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  At  twenty  he  came  to 
America,  where  he  was  naturalized  in 
1892. 


His  first  important  engagement  was 
as  assistant  editor  and  later  as  editor 
of  “Book  Chat,”  in  1887,  a  connection 
which  lasted  until  1894.  From  1895  to 
1898  he  was  a.ssistant  editor  of  The 
Critic.  In  1904-1906  he  was  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mail  and  Express;  in  1907  he 
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A.  S.  Van  Westrum. 


filled  the  same  position  on  the  New 
York  Commercial,  and  in  1908  he  became 
editor  of  the  International  Commercial 
Bulletin. 

It  was  in  May,  1910,  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Tribune.  He 
was  a  writer  of  editorial  articles,  of  book 
reviews,  and  of  important  biographical 
sketches,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
1913  he  served  as  dramatic  critic  of  this 
paper.  In  March,  1913,  he  became  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Tribune,  a  place  which 
had  been  filled  by  only  four  predeces- 
sor.s,  and  down  to  the  failure  of  his 
health  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
amount  and  high  quality  of  his  work, 
the  versatility  of  hi.s  knowledge,  and  the 
l)readth  and  impartiality  of  his  critical 
judgment. 

Mr.  Van  Westrum  wrote  three  novels 
and  contributed  -book  reviews  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  literary  topics  to  many  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  ill  for  six  months  before 
his  death.  His  funeral  was  held  on 
Tuesday,;'interment  being  private. 


To-day  is  the  opportunity  for  those 
who  govern  to  also  serve. 


lOB 
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POSTAL  ZONE  MEASURE 
PASSES  IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  I  have 
prepared  something  to  put  in  place 
of  it  that  will  bring  more  revenue 
than  the  original  committee  provision. 
It  will  bring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$36,000,000.  It  will  not  be  upon  the 
zone  pl8Ui  either.  It  will  be  a  straight 
flat  rate,  based  on  the  number  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  circulation  of  each  pai>er.  I 
grade  it  from  1  cent  a  pound  for  5,000 
circulation;  from  6,000  to  60,000,  1% 
cents;  50,000  to  100,000,  2  cents;  100,- 
000  to  200,000,  3  cents;  200,000  to  300,- 
000,  4  cents;  300,000  to  400,000,  5  cents; 
400,000  to  600,000  6  cents.” 

OPPOSED  THE  INCREASE. 

Kepresentative  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma, 
made  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  proposed  increase.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ris  said: 

"The  exact  rate  that  prevails  to-day 
has  prevailed  for  thirty-two  years.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  it  in  that  time. 
This  bill  proposes  to  increase  it  100 
per  cent,  on  some  papers,  and  goes  on 
up  to  even  more  than  that. 

"Last  year  800  papers  died  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wood- 
pulp  paper.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  kill¬ 
ing  800  more  by  a  tax  that  they  cannot 
stand.  [Applause.] 

"Elducation  never  pays  a  daily  bal¬ 
ance  in  dollars  and  cents,  neither  in 
colleges  nor  elsewhere.  It  does  not  pay 
here  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  does  not 
make  out  their  case  when  they  show 
it  does  not  pay.  But  in  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  undevel¬ 
oped  land  of  the  South,  where  educa¬ 
tion  is  needed,  where  development  is 
needed,  this  amendment  goes  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  scorn  and  cast  words  of 
derision  over  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  few  other  publi.shing  com¬ 
panies  of  that  sort.  [Applause.] 

"I  do  not  need  to  defend  myself  and 
say  that  I  do  not  represent  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies.  We  do  not  have 
any  such  animal  out  there.  I  speak 
a  word  for  the  people  who  read.  I 
speak  for  the  Weat,  which  desires  to 
develop.  I  speak  a  word  for  the  South, 
which  needs  development.  [Applause.] 
And  it  is  much  more  than  to  assault  a 
few  big  newspapers  that  are  making 
money  and  can  afford  to  pay  more."  f.4p- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Sweet,  of  Iowa,  set  forth  a  strong 
argument  why  the  increased  rates 
should  not  be  made.  He  said  as  follows: 

TAXES  BUSINESS,  NOT  PROFITS. 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  postal  rates  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  farm  jouiuals,  and  labor  pe¬ 
riodicals  by  this  section,  and  in  a  few 
brief  sentences  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell 
you  why  I  have  taken  that  position. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  business  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country,  and  not  on  the  profits  of 
their  business. 

"Because  it  will  go  into  operation  on 
June  1,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  year,  and  the  newspapers  must  pay 
the  postal  rates  each  month. 

"Because  the  bill  does  not  allow  the 
daily  newspapers,-  farm  journals,  and 
labor  periodicals  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  heavy  burdens  it  will  impose;  in 
other  words,  during  the  first  cix  months 
or  year  of  its  operation  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  farm  journals  and  periodicals 
will  be  penalized,  because  the  most  of 
their  contracts  and  obligations  with 
their  patrons,  subscribers,  advertisers, 
and  readers  were  made  at  tbo  beginning 
of  the  year  and  must  be  carried  out  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  tax. 


"Because  if  this  burden  is  imposed 
immediately  it  will  drive  some  of  them 
out  of  business  or  into  bankruptcy. 

"How  do  we  know  this  win  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  Because  every  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  letters,  telegrams,  or  com¬ 
munications  from  newspaper  men  of 
integrity  and  ability  who  state  that 
such  will  be  the  case  in  many  instances. 

“Because  we  should  not  ‘kill  the 

goose  that  leys  the  golden  egg.’ 

“Because  legislation  of  this  character 
will  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

“Because  the  newspapers  of  this 

country  have  already  absorbed  a  large 
increase  in  the  price  of  white  paper. 

“Because  there  will  be  a  large  falling 
oft  in  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers 
and  farm  journala 

"Because  during  this  critical  period 

in  our  country’s  history  the  editors  of 
our  papers  should  be  giving  their 

thought  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Government  and  the  promulgation 
of  patriotism,  and  their  time  should  not 
be  spent  nor  their  energies  wasted  in 
an  endeavor  to  weather  the  financial 
storm  that  would  be  raging  about  them. 

“Because  an  effort  should  not  be  made 
at,  this  critical  period  in  our  country’s 
hirtory  to  readjust  our  whole  postal 
system. 

"Because  the  zone  system  is  wrong 
and  tends  to  provincialism,  and  not  na¬ 
tionalism.” 

The  rate  as  now  proposed  in  the 
House  bill  and  which  the  Senate  will 
have  to  approve  before  it  can  become  a 
law,  reads  as  follows; 

THE  PROPOSED  RATES. 

“Section  1201.— That  on  and  after  July  1, 
1017,  the  none  ayateni  applicable  to  parcel  poat 
ahall  apply  to  mall  matter  of  the  aecond  clasa, 
and  (a)  from  that  date  until  NoTember  1,  1017, 
the  rate  of  poatage  ahall  be  aa  followa,  except 
aa  hereinafter  provided :  One  and  one-alith  centa 
a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  deliv¬ 
ery  within  the  firat  aone,  1  1-3  centa  a  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  when  for  dellverv  within  the 
aecond  or  third  aone,  1  2-3  cenU  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the 
fourth  or  fifth  aone,  2  centa  a  pound  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the  alxth 
aone,  2  1-3  centa  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
when  for  delivery  within  the  aeventh  aone,  and 
2  2*3  centa  a  pound  or  fracUon  thereof  when 
for  delivery  wfthln  the  eighth  aone,  and  (b) 
from  November  1,  1917,  until  March  1,  1918, 
the  rate  of  poatage  ahall  be  as  followa,  except 
aa  hereinafter  provided :  One  and  one-third 

centa  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  de¬ 
livery  within  the  firat  aone,  1  2-3  centa  a  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the 
aecond  or  third  aone.  2  1-3  centa  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the 
fourth  or  fifth  aone.  3  centa  a  pound  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the  alxth 
aone,  3  2-3  centa  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
when  for  delivery  wlhln  the  seventh  aone,  and 

4  1-3  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  therof  when  for 
delivery  within  the  eighth  aone,  and  (c)  after 
March  1,  1918,  the  rate  of  postage  '  shall  be 
as  follows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided:  One 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
when  for  delivery  within  the  firat  aone,  2  centa 
a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery 
within  the  second  or  third  aone,  3  centa  a  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the 
fourth  or  fifth  aone,  ,4  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  when  for  delivery  within  the  alxth  aone, 

5  centa  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  de¬ 
livery  within  the  seventh  aone,  and  6  cents  a 
IKtund  or  fraction  thereof  when  for  delivery  with¬ 
in  the  eighth  aone. 

“Section  1202. — That  the  rate  of  postage  on 
daily  newspapers,  when  the  same  are  deposited 
in  a  letter-carrier  offlee  for  delivery  by  Its  car¬ 
riers,  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by 
law ;  and  nothing  in  this  title  ahall  affect  exist¬ 
ing  law  as  to  free  circulation  and  existing  rates 
or  second-class  mall  matter  within  the  county 
of  publication:  Provided,  That  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  hereafter  require  publishers  to  sep¬ 
arate  or  make-up  to  aones  in  such  a  nunner 
as  be  may  direct  all  mall  matter  of  the  second 
class  when  olIere<l  for  mailing. 

“Section  1203. — That  in  the  case  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  entitled  to  be  entered 
as  second-class  matter  and  maintained  by  and 
in  the  interest  of  religious,  educational,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  or  fraternal  or¬ 
ganisations,  not  organised  for  profit  and  none 


of  the  net  Income  of  which  innrea  to  the  boie- 
fit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  indlvidnal,  the 
second-class  postage  rate  shall  be,  irrespective 
of  the  lone  in  which  delivered  (except  when 
the  same  are  deposited  in  a  letter-carrier  ofiSce 
for  delivery  by  its  carriers.  In  which  case  the 
rates  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by 
law),  1(4  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
from  July  1,  1917,  until  March  1,  1918,  and 
thereafter  1(4  cents  a' pound  or  fraction  there¬ 
of.  The  publishers  of  such  newspapers  or  peri¬ 
odicals  before  being  entitled  to  the  foregoing 
rates  shall  furnish  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  satisfactory  evidence  that  none 
of  the  net  income  of  such  organization  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholders  or  in¬ 
dividual. 

“Section  1201.— That  where  the  total  weight 
of  any  one  edition  or  issue  of  any  publication 
mailed  to  any  one  zone  does  not  exceed  1  pound, 
the  rate  of  postage  shall  be  1  cent  for  each 
8  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

"Section  1205. — The  rates  provided  by  this 
title  shall  relate  .to  the  entire  bulk  mailed  to 
any  one  zone  and  not  to  Individually  addressed 
packages. 

“Section  1206. — That  where  a  newspaper  or 
l>eriodical  is  mailed  by  other  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  bis  agent  or  a  news  agent  or  dealer, 
the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  now  provided  by 
law. 

“Section  1207. — That  the  Postmaster-General, 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month,  shall 
pay  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  received  during  the  preceding 
month  for  the  transportation  of  first-  and  sec¬ 
ond-class  matter  through  the  mails  xmd  the  es¬ 
timated  amount  which  would  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

“Section  1208.— That  the  salaries  of  Post¬ 
masters  at  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  shall  not  be  increased  after  July  1,  1917, 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  war.  The 
compensation  of  Postmasters  at  offices  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  continue  to  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  rates  of  postage,  but 
In  no  case  shall  such  compensation  be-  less  than 
that  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1917.” 


PRESS-TELEGRAPH  MERGER 

Philadelphia  Paper.s  Comhine  Resources 
hut  Maintain  Separate  Entities. 

Philadelphia.  May  23.— The  "work¬ 
ing  merger”  of  the  Press  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  both  owned  by  Rodman 
Wanamaker,  went  Into  effect  on  May 
19.  This  simply  means  a  combination 
of  resources  and  equipment,  which 
makes  for  increased  bu.siness  efficiency. 
It  is  announced  that  both  papers  wili 
continue  as  separate  entities,  retaining 
their  present  names,  but  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  advertising  dfepartments  will  be 
combined,  the  evening  paper  using  the 
outfit  during  the  day  and  the  morning 
paper  ruling  the  roost  at  night. 

The  Telegraph  has  been  moving  its 
presses  and  other  mechanical  belong¬ 
ings  for  some  time  past  to  the  Press 
Building  at  Seventh  and  Sansom 
Streets,  and  it  is  expected  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  place  by  July  1,  while 
the  editorial  department,  which  is  to 
be  installed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Press  Building,  will  be  "at  home”  after 
June  1,  or  thereabouts.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  two  papers  arc 
consolidated,  under  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  E.  L.  Gilchrist,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  the  Press. 

A  further  announcement  of  great  in¬ 
terest  is  that  Lewis  Gilman,  who  has 
been  the  foreign  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Press  in  -the  East,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  will  be  hereafter  the 
representative  of  both  papers,  in  the 
foreign  field,  for  the  West  as  well.  He 
will  open  a  Chicago  office  in  the  Tribune 
Building,  while  his  New  York  offlee  wi'l 
he  located  In  the  World  Building.  Mr. 
Gilman’s  selection  for  this  responsible 
post  is  said  to  be  highly  popular,  and 
the  move  is  significant  of  the  big  way 
in  which  the  two  papers  are  broaden 
ing  out  under  the  Wanamaker  manage¬ 
ment. 


EMIL  SCHOLZ  PROPOSES 
A  TAX  ON  CIRCULATION 

Believes  It  Would  Be  Fairer  to  All  (2on- 
cemed,  and  Would  Pass  Question  of 
Second-Class  Mail  Rates  to  a  Commis¬ 
sion  to  Study  and  Investigate  the  Sub¬ 
ject. 

A  tax  on  circulation,  rather  than  .sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  rates,  and  passing  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  periodicai.s  to 
a  commission  for  investigation,  is  a  plan 
proposed  by  Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who 
wired  his  plan  to  Frank  P.  Glass,  at 
present  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  A.sso- 
ciation,  where  the  matter  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  zone-rates  is  being  protested  t>e- 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter,  Mr.  Scholz  said: 

“Why  mix  up  regulation  of  postal 
matter  with  the  revenue  taxation?  No 
fair  plan  of  adjustment  of  post-office 
.second-class  costs  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  consideration.  No  real  ba.«i.s 
of  cost  has  ever  been  presented.  Zone 
.systems  are  dangerous,  because  of  the 
sectionalism  they  create.  Selfish  mo¬ 
tives  are  behind  most  zone-system  plans 
to  punish  a  few  publications  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  smaller  and  least  profit¬ 
able.  (Congress  should  let  alone  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  postal  rates  until  a  com¬ 
mission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  whole  matter  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  that  will  not  be  confiscatory  to 
either  newspapers  or  periodicals. 

“If  newspapers  and  periodicals  should 
feel  the  burden  of  taxation  during  the 
war,  let  them  pay  a^tax  on  their  circu¬ 
lation. 

“All  daily  newspapers  now  make  a 
semi-annual  report  of  their  paid  circu¬ 
lation  to  the  Government.  Weeklies  and 
monthlies  can  do  the  same  without  any 
difflculty,  and  as  a  war  measure  let  the 
Congress  tax  all  circulation  on.  a  flat 
basis  of  say  five  or  ten  cents  per  sub- 
•scriber  per  year.  Based  on  their  en¬ 
tire  circulation  as  reported  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
big  circulation  get  high  advertising  rates 
on  their  enormous  circulation,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  pass  such  a  tax  on 
to  the  reader.  It  would  also  make  pu!)- 
lications  with  a  craze  for  big  circula¬ 
tions  pay  for  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  such.” 

BUFFALO  NEWS  PRINT  ECONOMY 

Prints  134  Pages,  With  a  Gain  of  29% 
Pages  in  Advertising  Matter. 
Summarizing  the  news  print  economy 
or  waste  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
papers,  the  statistical  department  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  furnishes 
the  following  figures.  The  morning  and 
evening  papers  of  the  city,  combined, 
printed  a  total  of  3,180  pages  during 
the  month  of  April,  1917,  compared 
with  3,314  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  one  year  ago,  or  134  pages  less  for 
April  of  this  year  than  last.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  of  advertising  printed  dur¬ 
ing  April,  1917,  amounted  to  1,231%, 
compared  with  1,202%  pages  in  April, 
1916,  gain  of  29%  pages  in  ads.  There 
were  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  during  April,  1917,  1,948%  pages  of 
reading  or  news  matter,  compared  with 
2,111%  pages  of  reading  printed  for 
the  same  month  one  year  ago,  a  loss 
of  163%  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Making  Paper  Houses  in  Japan 
The  Japanese  are  constructing  country 
houses  entirely  of  paper,  as  well  a.s 
furniture  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
such  as  waistcoats  and  ties. 


Illinois Js  more  prosperous  than  ever  this  year. 

The  prices  for  foods,  in  spite  of  the  country-wide  condition  of  slightly 
shorter  crops,  have  brought  a  larger  income  to  the  farming  class  than 
ever  before— $500,000,000. 

That  money  drifts  to  the  cities  for  the  purchase  of  manufactured  commodities — and  it  is  all 
new  wealth. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Illinois  is  tremendous,  now  over  $2,000,000,000  annually. 

With  all  its  having  the  second  largest  city  in  the  country,  the  state  is  wonderfully  balanced  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  urban  and  rural  population,  in  the  wealth  of  its  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
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.025 

.025 

Peoria  Star  (E) . 

..  19,261 

.045 

.035 

Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

. .  7,131 

.02 

.02  . 

Rockford  Register-Gazette  (E) . 

..  11,758 

.025 

.025 

Rock  Island  Argus  (E) . 

..  6,400 

.015 

.015 

SpringBeld  News-Record  (E)  . . 

. . .  10,054 

.025 

.025 

Springfield  State  Register  (M) . . 

■  }  21,288 

.035 

.035 

Springfield  State  Register  (S) . . . 

.035 

.035 

t  Government  Circulation  Statement,  October  1, 

1916. 

*  Government  Circulation  Statement,  April  1,  1917. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Illinois  are  better  than 
any  state  possesses,  11,878  miles  of  trunk  line  railroad, 
and  waterways  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohip  rivers.  And  its  location  to  other  states  and 
cities  is  the  most  central  of  any. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  Illinois’  population  is  native  born.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  illiteracyis  less  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  money  deposited  in  the  banks  of  the  state  amounts  to  $2,007,- 
918,000,  and  in  the  wealth  of  its  farm  lands  it  stands  far  ahead 
of  any,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $3,905,321,075,  and  a  net  value 
of  products  for  1916  of  over  $500,000,000. 

Share  this  prosperity  by  using  the  advertising  columns  of  the  great 
Illinois  papers  here  listed — nearly  2,500,000  circulation  a  day  in 
the  most  prosperous  sections  of  a  very  prosperous  state. 

They  will  help  distribute  and  help  sell  your  merchandise.  This  year 
the  market  for  that  merchandise  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

To  get  your  share  of  this  Illinois  prosperity  the  way  is  plain. 

ILLINOIS 

First  in  farm  land  value —  Second  in  railroads — 11,878 
$3,905,321,075.  miles. 

First  in  packing  industry.  Third  in  population—  5,638,591. 

Largest  grain  market  in  the  Third  in  manufactures — value 
world.  $1,919,277,000. 

Largest  railroad  center  in  the  Third  in  coal  mined  and  pig 
world.  iron  produced. 

Most  centrally  located  for  water  Value  of  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
and  rail  transportation.  ucts  $500,000,000. 

Automobiles,  over  250,000.  Bank  deposits  $2,007,918,000. 

Prepared  by  Walter  G.  Pietsch,  Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


NO  AUTOCRATIC  POWER  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
TO  A  GOOD  PRESIDENT  WHICH  WOULD 
BE  REFUSED  TO  A  BAD  PRESIDENT 

President’s  letter  to  Chairman  Webb,  of 

I  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  which  he 
calls  for  the  enactment  of  a  censorship  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Espionage  bill,  “for  the  tprotection  of 
the  Nation,"  has  served  to  grieve  and  shock  many 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  most  enthusiastic  admirers  and  sup¬ 
porters.  It  has  likewise  served  to  arm  his  critics 
with  a  real  weapon,  such  as  he  has  not  before  placed 
in  their  hands. 

•Ml  newspaper  men,  all  patriotic  American  citizens, 
ho|)ed  and  beiieved  that  the  matchless  address  of 
our  President  to  the  Congres.s,  in  which  the  highest 
i<leals  of  Americans  were  voiced  and  the  chart  of 
the  New  Freedom  for  all  mankind  was  drawn  in 
phrases  of  inspirational  force  and  clarity,  had  mark¬ 
ed  the  end  for  us  of  critici.sm  of  the  great  Pilot  of 
the  Ship  of  State. 

Tliat  address  .silenced  partisanship  and  erased 
.sectionalism  in  our  country.  It  made  Woodrow  Wil- 
.son  the  actual  as  well  as  the  titular  head  of  the 
.Nation.  It  made  the  great  American  President  the 
spoke.sman  for  all  men  who  love  free  institutions — 
for  aii  men  who  are  fighting  for  democracy  in  the 
world. 

The  burdens  of  leadership  placed  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  have  iKsen  heavier  than  those  allotted  to  any 
man  of  our  time.  He  has  shown  a  giant’s  strength 
in  carrying  them — a"  strength  replenished  day  by 
day  from  the  exhaustless  re.servoirs  of  the  affection, 
trust,  and  ioyalty  of  a  great  people,  grimly  facing 
an  unexampled  crisis  in  human  affairs  and  gratefui 
to  that  Providence  which  had  decreed  for  the  crisis 
a  leader  measuring  up  to  the  task. 

In  that  address  to  the  Congress  the  President 
aligned  himself  with  the  founders  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  championship  of  a  free  press — showing 
that  the  present  tragic  war  had  Its  origin  in  the 
policy  of  sc^crecy  in  governmental  affairs  under 
which  intrigue  alone  pro.spers.  He  made  it  ciear 
that  if  Germany  had  been  ble.ssed  with  a  free  press 
the  present  .struggle  would  have  been  impos^ble.  He 
<lid  not  phrase  it  that  way— but  that  was  the  sub- 
.stance  and  conclu.sion  of  his  argument. 

.Newspaper  makers  realized  that  certain  reaction¬ 
ary  advisers  of  the  President  would  be  sure,  as  al¬ 
ways  hap|>ens  in  such  circumstances,  to  urge  upon 
him  a  restrictive  censorship  of  the  press;  but  they 
have  felt  an  assuranc-e  that  such  counsels  would  not 
inlluence  the  man  who  conceived  and  uttered  the 
memorable  address  to  the  Congress. 

That  the  President  has  listened  to  the.se  advisers 
.‘■■eems  now  assured  through  his  call  for  a  censorship 
law.  That  the  Congress  shall  heed  the  call  is,  hap¬ 
pily,  not  a.s.sured.  That  the  national  welfare  »hall 
l)est  t)e  served  by  the  jireservation  to  ourselves  of 
the  one  institution  upon  which  the  peace  and  prog- 
re.ss  of  the  world  must  be  eventually  founded — a  free 
pre.s.s — will,  we  l>elieve,  l)e  the  judgment  of  the 
« 'ongress. 

NolKKly  l>elieve.s  that  the  interests  of  the  country, 
in  war  or  in  i>eace,  would  l»e  endangered  by  placing 
autfwratic  power  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson. 
Hut.  in  following  that  fiolicy  we  should  court  disaster 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy — for  democracy  must  be 
based  on  the  policy  of  piacing  the  same  limitations 
of  power  upon  a  good  and  popuiar  ruler  as  are  placed 
upon  a  tyrannical  and  reactionary  one. 

If,  instead  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  we  had  in  the  office 
of  President  a  man  who  lacked  the  complete  trust 
of  the  iieople — a  man  in  whose  record  of  progres- 
.siveness  and  .sense  of  ju.stice  the  people  could  not 
rely  as  they  feel  that  thej  can  .safely  do  in  the  case 
of  Pre.sident  Wilson — would  any  one  feel  that  it 
would  l>e  .safe  to  give  to  that  man  virtual  control  of 
the  press  of  the  country?  If  the  proposed  censorship 
law  would  lie  a  dangerous  weapon  to  give  to  a  re¬ 
actionary  ruler,  why  should  it  be  given  to  a  pro- 
gres.sive  and  well-ljeloved  one? 

The  Pre.sident  c-annot,  personally,  execute  the  pro- 
po.sed  censorship  provisions.  He  cannot  do  more  than 
to  delegate  their  enforcement  to  .sulK)rdinates.  They 
would  be  a  club  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Cabinet 
officials  who  have  iceen  chietiy  instrumental  in  urg¬ 
ing  it  u|>un  the  Pre.sident  and  the  Congress.  And 
the  enforcement  of  a  law,  in  itself  violating  the  plain 


*‘/n  joining  France  in  this  war  the 
United  States  will  not  be  paying  a 
debt.  Lafayette  did  not  come  to  these 
shores  to  help  young  Anxerica'.  He 
came  to  promote  democracy  and  lib¬ 
erty,  and  you  are  coming  to  us  in 
France,  not  so  much  to  help  your  al¬ 
lies  as  to  help  make  the  [world  what 
it  ought  to  be.  The  sword  of  the 
United  States  has  been  drawn,  not 
alone  to  help  France,  but  to  protect 
and  more  securely  establish  democ¬ 
racy.** — Rene  Viviani. 

constitutional  guarantee,  by  officials  whose  public 
acts  are  properly  the  subject  of  press  criticism,  c.ar- 
ries  the  prospect  of  petty  tyrannies  to  which  news¬ 
papers  may  not  submit  without  abrogating  their 
duties  to  the  people  and  to  the  Nation. 

GETTING  IN  BY  THE  SIDE  DOOR 
CTOMOBILE  advertisers  have  a  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  to  the  newspapers  interviews  with  officials 
of  their  companies,  or  even  signed  statements 
by  the  heads  of  such  companies,  in  which  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  these  gentlemen  have  at  last 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  be.st  of  all,  and  that  in  the  future  they  pro- 
po.se  to  utilize  the  daily  papers  on  a  larger  scale. 

I'sually  matter  of  this  kind,  if  from  a  high 
source,  and  so  prepared  as  to  be  an  effective  brief 
for  newspaper  advertising  as  compared  with  other 
forms,  is  accorded  generous  space  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  in  close  proximity  to  the  automobile  ads. 
'fhe  manufacturer,  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
in  support  of  newspaper  adk'ertising,  does  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  haul  into  the  spotlight  the  particular  car  in 
whose  sale  he  is  primarily  interested.  He  secures 
news  publicity  for  that  car  through  his  clever  ap- 
I>eal  in  behalt  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

The  plan  has  long  been  in  use  by  real  eetate 
(■perators.  They  write  to  a  newspaper,  in  who.st» 
columns  they  may  have-  l>een  adverti.sing  real  es¬ 
tate  offerings,  testifying  to  the  wonderful  pulling 
IMiwer  of  that  new.spaper  and  enlarging  upon  the 
imi»ortance  of  the  real  estate  proposition  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Usually,  for  the  sake  of  the  testimonial,  the 
new.spaper  reproduces  the  letter,  giving  to.  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  form  of  free  publicity  which  probably  at- 
H'acts  more  attention  to  his  offerings  than  he  could 
command  through  the  use  of  small  space  in  the 
classified  columns. 

These  calls  for  free  .space  are  hard  to  turn  down. 
They  are  designed  to  be  sa  Even  in  offices  where 
the  usual  forms  of  space-grafting  are  barred  they 
often  “get  by.’’  Yet  they  accomplish  all  that  the 
space-asker  desires — and  he  assumes  the  attitude  of 
having  esijpcially  favored  the  newspaper. 

What  should  be  the  rule  covering  these  lines  of 
a.s.sault  upon  the  news  columns  of  newspapers?  The 

lil.lTOR  AND  PfBIJSHER  WOUld  1)6  glad  tO  hove  the  X 
vie  ws  of  newspaper  men  who  have  .solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  their  satisfaction. 


MUDDYING  THE  WATERS  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 
AC  MAKTIN,  a  member  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Advi.sory  Board,  acting  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  at  Minneapolis,  a-sked  J.  T. 
.Murphy,  publi.sher  of  the  Superior  (Wls.)  Telegram, 
to  donate  a  large  amount  of  display  advertising 
.space  to  the  Government  for  the  adverti^ng  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  bonds.  The  space  was  to  be  charged 
at  card  rates,  and  receipted  bills  for  same  presented 
to  the  Government,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  might  be 
able  to  judge  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
.space,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  should  buy  any  of  it  in  the  future! 

Mr.  Murphy,  as  told  in  our  news  columns,  made 
the  donation  promptly,  but  suggested  that  others 
who  .sell  commodities  which  the  Government  needs 
should  do  likewise.  He  especially  urged  that  the 
lanks  which  purchased  Liberty  Loan  bonds  should 
1)€  asked  to  at  once  return  them  to  the  Government, 
cancelled. 


Mr.  Martin,  who  is  an  advertising  man  with  sound 
ideas,  assured  Mr.  Murphy  that  he  was  hi  entire 
sympathy  with  his  stand  on  the  matter;  that  the 
board  of  which  he  is  a  member  had  presented  a 
plan  to  the  Government  (as  recently  mentioned  in 
The  Editor  and  Pubusher)  providing  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  paid  advertising;  but  that  Senator  Hitch¬ 
cock  (himself  a  publisher)  had  assured  Congressmen 
that  the  newspapers  would  gladly  donate  all  the 
space  needed,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  buy  such 
space.  Legislation  permitting  Uncle  Sam  to  accept 
such  donations  followed,  against  the  protest  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  advertising  experts — and  so  we 
are  having  the  grotesque  spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam 
.soliciting  gifts  of  a  commodity  of  which  he  is  in  as 
urgent  need  as  of  supplies  for  his  soldiers. 

And  the  matter  takes  on  a  more  sinister  aspect  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  Government  will  decide,  after 
utilizing  donated  .space,  as  to  whether  newspaper 
advertising  has  any  real  value.  What  should  be 
thought  if  the  Government  should  request  donations 
of  flour,  of  munitions,  etc.,  on  the  same  basis — and 
that  it  was  intended  to  determine,  from  the  use  of 
these  donations,  whether  such  commodities  have 
enough  value  to  justify  Uncle  Sara  in  paying  for 
them  in  the  future? 

Is  the  question  of  the  value  of  advertising  space 
to  the  Government,  in  the  present  juncture,  one 
open  to  argument?  Could  there  be  conceived  a  more 
impudent  proposal  than  this  one — that  publishers 
should  GIVE  the  commodity,  on  the  sale  of  which 
their  chief  revenues  are  based,  in  order  that  some¬ 
body  in  high  place  at  Washington  may  be  able  to 
decide  as  to  whether  that  commodity  has  a  real 
cash  value,  or  is  merely  something  of  such  uncer¬ 
tain  status  that  while  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  gift 
it  may  not  be  bought  and  paid  for? 

ADVERTISING  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
N  the  Advertised  Food  Products  Section  of  this 
i.ssue  of  The  Editor  and  PuBijsHFai  the  evidence 
is  made  clear  that  a  feat  in  economics  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  successful  advancement 
of  retail  prices  of  .standard  branded  goods,  keeping 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  Ijasic  materials. 

Itepresentatives  of  large  food-producing  concerns 
interviewed  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  during 
the  past  week,  bear  testimony  of  the  fairmindedne.ss 
of  the  public  in  accepting  the  di.sagreeable  situa¬ 
tion.  A  review  of  the  methods  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  have  used  to  meet  the  condition 
warrants  a  testimonial  to  their  integrity. 

Behind  this  situation  lies  an  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  our  opinion,  for  unexampled  constructive 
work  by  newspaper  advertising  men.  It  has  been  a 
hair-trigger  economic  situation  fo:  months.  The 
atmosphere  is  clearing  now.  Advertisers  have  made 
their  great  discovery  in  regard  to  advancing  the 
pi  ices  of  trade- marked  goods.  'I'he  people  are  highly 
receptive  on  the  food  subject.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  good  food  yield,  especially  corn  and  its 
auxiliary  crops.  The  wheat  yield  may  surprise  the 
nation  if  conditions  are  even  reasonably  fair,  despite 
the  short  winter  crop. 

The  advertiser  who  makes  a  virtue  out  of  what 
has  seemed  to  be  adversity  will  display  that  business 
acumen  which  characterizes  the  most  succes.sful. 

’rhere  was  never  a  better  time  to  talk  newspaper 
advertising  to  food  producers. 


Fa.  VANDEKLIP  told  the  bankers  of  New 
•  York  State  that  unless  they  .subscribed  to  the 
liberty  Loan  now  we  might  have,  later,  an  Indem¬ 
nity  Loan — to  which  they  WOULD  subscribe.  The 
expre.ssion  might  be  construed  as  containing  “com¬ 
fort  for  the  enemy,’’  but  it  obviou.sly  contains 
needed  counsel  for  our  own  people — and  its  utter¬ 
ance  was  in  the  nature  of  public  and  patriotic 
service. 


AMANUFACTUREU’S  market  is  as  important  to 
him  as  his  plant.  He  flnds  his  market  through 
advertising. 


TO  afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  is  an 
offence  already  well  defined  in  our  laws.  Is 
there  any  further  weapon  needed  for  use  against  any 
irresponsible  newspaper  which  might,  conceivably, 
show  disloyalty  to  the  American  cause  in  this  war? 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  MAY  26,  1917 
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PERSONALS 

New  YORK — W.  K.  Starrett,  since 
leaving  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
ijeen  doing  magazine  and  book  illustrat¬ 
ing.  He  is  incidentally  turning  out  one 
cartoon  a  week. 

H.  T.  Webster,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Globe,  and  creator  of  “Boyhood 
Thrills,”  recently  broke  his  arm.  For¬ 
tunately  for  him  it  was  his  left  arm, 
so  that  he  could  still  use  his  drawing 
arm. 

A.  Palma,  for  some  time  court  report¬ 
er  on  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  is  now  fill¬ 
ing  the  same  position  on  the  Standard- 
( 'nion. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  general  manager  of 
the  United  Press  A.ssociations,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  after  visiting  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo  ,  where  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dre.ss  during  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  visiting  St. 
l.«uis  on  his  way  back. 


OTHER  CITIES— Kent  Watson,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  Daily  Record,  is  now  night're- 
lay  editor  at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  bureau 
point  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  is 
succeeded  at  Port  Arthur  by  Carl  White, 
formerly  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Daily 
Enterprise. 

James  Alexander  McDonald,  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  will  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  seventy-third  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  O.,  June  13. 

(?has.  B.  Parmer,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
was  in  the  initial  list  of  those  called  to 
Fort  Riley  for  service  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  list. 

Edgar  Guest,  humori.st  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  spoke  to  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  at  its  meeting  on  May 
24,  the  last  noonday  meeting  of  the 
year. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Education,  Boston,  was  a  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School 
at  Providence  last  week. 

W.  H.  Ma.son,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and  A.  M 
Crowell,  foreman  of  the  pre.ss-room, 
have  been  selected  as  pre.ss  committee 
for  the  Slocum  Light  Guard  Veteran 
A.ssoclation. 

T.  Howard  Kelly,  of  the  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times  city  staff,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  officers’  training  camp 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  Mr.  Keily  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald,  and  was  also  connected 
with  the  United  Pre.ss  Bureau  in  that 
city. 

I>eon  Starmont  is  writing  for  the 
(fieveland  Press  from  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  where  Ohio  recruits  for 
the  officers’  reserve  are  in  training. 

John  W.  Raper,  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  spoke  Tue.sday  night  before  the 
retail  merchants’  board  of  the  I.iake- 
wood  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  Wednes¬ 
day,  to  the  Cleveland  Caterers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Thursday  to  Union  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  employees  at  Hotel  Olmsted. 
His  subject  was  "The  High  Cost  of  Liv¬ 
ing.” 

George  W.  Danielsop,  retiring  Chief 
(frier  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Town 
Criers,  was  given  a  leather  travelling 
l)ag  at  the  Monday  meeting  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  administration  (mrlng  the 
past  year. 

Pitcher  Anderson,  one  of  ('onnie 
Mack’s  .southpaws,  who  is  a  sports 
writer  on  a  Grand  Rapids  newspaper 
during  the  winter,  is  one  of  the  few 
newspaper  scribes  tossing  on  the  big 
circuits. 

James  A.  Norton,  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Express-Advertiser,  has  been  ap¬ 


CO  kindly  is  the  world  arranged,  such  great  profit 
^may  arise  from  a  small  degree  of  reliance  on  one*s 
self;  and  such,  in  particular,  is  the  happy  star  of 
this  trade  of  writing,  that  it  should  combine  pleasure 
and  profit  to  both  parties,  and  be  at  once  agreeable, 
like  fiddling,  and  useful,  like  good  preaching. 

—  Stevenson. 


pointed  private  secretary  to  United 
States  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine. 

William  A.  Eglan,  of  the  Georgetown 
(O.)  News-Democrat,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  State  Supervisor  of  Public  Printing 
for  Ohio. 

W.  L.  Johnston,  founder  of  the  Yoak¬ 
um  (Tex.)  Dally  and  Weekly  Times, 
has  been  selected  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  that  city. 

Alfred  E.  Kern,  city  editor  of  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Culver  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  has  joined  the  navy  and  gone  into 
active  service. 

Hershie  Mowrey,  of  the  Harrisbui-g 
(Pa.)  Patriot,  has  enlisted  in  the  Quar- 
terma.ster’s  Corps,  and  gone  to  the  army 
barracks  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  duty. 

William  G.  Naylor,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glean  (N.  Y.)  Times  for  two 
and  one-half  years,  in  addition  to  iK'ing 
.secretary  of  the  Times  Publishing  (’om- 
pany,  has  tendered  his  recognition,  ef¬ 
fective  upon  the  appointment  of  his 
succe.ssor.  Mr.  Naylor  will  go  South, 
where  he  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
F.  C.  Challen,  of  Asheville,  N.  ('.,  in 
newspaper  promotion  business,  a  field 
in  which  he  was  occupied  previous  to 
going  with  the  Times. 

John  J.  Toomey,  of  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  twenty-eight  years  on  the 
Globe,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  City  Election  Commission  of  Ho.ston. 

Louis  L.  Collins,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  has  gone  to  France  to  .serve 
in  the  Norton-Harjes  .\mbulance  Corp-; 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Jones,  of  the  same  paper,  is  al.so  on 
his  way  to  France  to  serve  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  service. 

William  B.  Osborne,  a  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  newspaper  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  Federal  draft 
cen.sus  at  that  place. 

L.  R.  Hazzard,  Raymond  H.  Cole,  and 
(’laude  R.  Bertman,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  have  Ijeen  sworn  in  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Engineers 


John  L.  Davis,  of  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Bee,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  statistical  department  of  the  State 
Corporation  Department  of  California. 

Thomas  G.  Arm.strong,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  I.nion,  has 
re.signed  to  go  into  training  for  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army. 

Roy  B.  Wallis  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News,  having  been  promoted  from  the 
position  of  advertising  solicitor  R.  L. 
McKinney,  owner  of  the  papei,  who  has 
l)een  doing  this  work,  will  devote  his 
time  in  the  future  to  the  editorial  end 
of  the  work. 

A.  E.  McKee,  recently  Columbus  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed  on  the  Ohio 
State  Clemency  Board,  effective  July  1. 

Ralph  J.  Cropper,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph,  and  Harry  B.  Na- 
.son,  Jr.,  son  of  H.  B.  Nason,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Telegraph,  have  enlisted 
in  the  Naval  Coast  Defence  and  are 
serving  as  chief  yeomen  at  the  censor’s 
office. 

Arthur  Capper,  Governor  of  Kan.sas 
and  owner  and  editor  of  the  Topeka 
Capitai,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  United  State.s  Senatorship,  to 
succeed  VV'illiam  H.  Thompson,  the  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent,  whose  term  expires  in 
1918. 

CHlC.\GO. — Victor  F.  Lawson,  pub- 
iisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
was  one  of  the  boxholders  at  the  l)eneflt 
given  for  the  American  Theatrical  Hos¬ 
pital  in  the  Auditorium,  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  May  20. 

Anthony  Czarnecki,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  .staff,  has  been  appointed 
a  memljer  of  the  Chicago  Schooi  Board 
by  Mayor  Thomp.son.  Mr.  (’zarnecki 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Election  *Commis.sioners. 

Frederick  Donaghey  w’as  stage  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  tableaux  given  at 


the  Auditorium  Theatre  during  the 
W'eek  to  assist  Red  Cross  recruiting.  Mr. 
Donaghey  is  music  critic  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Five  men  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  have  joined  the  officer.s’  training 
camp  at  Fort  Sheridan.  They  are  Gene 
Morgan,  who  was  correspondent  for  the 
News  at  the  Mexican  border;  Henry 
F.  Grove,  jr.,  John  Van  Aistyne  Wea¬ 
ver,  jr.,  Charles  H.  Bruning,  and  George 
C.  Clements,  jr. 

The  classified  ad  department  of  the 
(’hicago  Tribune,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  editorial  department,  wishes  it 
known  that  seven  members  have  joined 
the  military  forces.  The  following  have 
gone  to  Fort  Sheridan:  F.  M.  Brewer, 
Eari  Hyde,  R.  S.  Miesse,  W.  E.  Ren- 
nolds,  R.  H.  Ri.stine,  and  E.  B.  Thomas. 
J.  M.  Goad  goes  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Among  those  from  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  who  have  enlisted  for  mili¬ 
tary  duty  is  Alfred  K.  Eddy,  of  the 
reportorial  staff,  who  has  gone  to  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Park  Brown,  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  assign¬ 
ed  to  make  a  study  of  the  training 
methods  employed  at  the  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan  camp. 

“Beatrice,”  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
o.strich,  pre.sented  to  Lincoln  Park,  has 
“done  her  bit”  by  laying  a  four-pound 
egg.  Cy  de  Vry,  boss  of  the  park  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  offered  congratulations. 

Frederick  Russell  Clark  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  a 
lecturer  to  explain  the  huge  war  map 
installed  by  the  News  in  the  old  Inter- 
Ocean  Building.  The  profits  from  the 
venture  are  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  De¬ 
tachments  of  the  National  Guard  have 
as.si.sted  in  making  the  lectures  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Henry  J.  Reilly,  military  expert  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  colonel  of  the  First  lilinois  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  by  Adjutant-General  Dickson,  of 
the  I.  N.  G. 

Visitors  to  New  York 

J.  C.  Ea.stman,  of  ('hicago  Journal 

.A.  .M.  I^awrence,  of  Chicago. 

George  H.  Iteynoid.s.  New  Bedford 
Standard. 

.1.  M.  .Annenberg,  Schenectady  Union- 
Star. 

A  sharp-shooter  hit.s  the  bull’s  sye 
by  aiming  at  the  target. 


Regiment  of  that  city. 

W.  1).  Meffort  has  been  made  editor  • 
of  the  Harrison  (Ind.)  News,  succeeding 
the  late  Walter  Hartpence. 

A.  M.  Loomis,  agricuitural  editor  of 
the  Jame.stown  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has 
gone  to  Albany  to  .serve  on  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Mobilization  Board. 

John  R.  Hes.s,  jr.,  Donaid  Adams,  and 
William  .M.  Tugman,  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  have  Ijeen  accepted 
and  are  now  at  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  Hallowell,  formerly  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Uhicago  Tribune, 
but  more  recently  Ea-stern  manager  of 
foreign  advertising  for  the  New  York 
Times,  has  become  connected  with  the 
new  busines.s  department  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be 
with  the  Columbus  (O.)  .Monitor  during 
the  coming  summer. 

R.  P.  Dorman,  newspaper  man  of 
Jack.sonvilie,  Fla.,  ha.-*  Joined  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Corp.s,  and  is  now  in  trtilning  at 
Pensacola. 

W.  M.  Owens,  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  has  Ijeen  made  State  editor 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph.  • 
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Philadelphia. — Arthur  Joyce,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  North 
American  has  gone  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  po.st  is  now  filled  by  Maurice  J. 
Kacusin,  who  went  over  from  the 
Pres.s. 

Richard  J.  Beamish,  of  the  Press, 
won  the  first  prize  of  $50  offered  by  the 
local  Drama  League,  for  the  best  short 
play,  the  contest  being  open  only  to 
writers  living  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  from  City  Hall.  Francis  Hill,  of 
the  Record,  carried  off  the  $100  prize 
for  the  be.st  long  play  "The  No¬ 
vice.”  a  comedy.  The  plays  will  be 
produced  by  the  Drama  League.  Forty 
manuscripts  were  entered  in  anony¬ 
mous  competition,  and  the  judges  were 
H.  T.  Craven,  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
Herman  L.  Dieck,  of  the  Record  and 
Henry  Starr  Richardson,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 

Louis  Hanlon,  of  the  Ledger  art  staff 
is  painting  large  murals  for  the  new 
Dutch  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel 
Bingham. 

H.  Devitt  Welsh,  of  the  Press  art 
staff  is  assi.sting  Lyman  Sayen,  leader 
of -the  futuri.st  artists  in  this  city,  in 
r>erfecting  plans  for  wireless-equipped 
automobile  hospitals,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  which  are  de.signed 
to  see  service  on  the  battle  line  with  the 
American  army  in  Europe.  The  hospi¬ 
tals  are  to  carry  X-ray  apparatus  and 
expert  operators. 


PITTSBURGH. — Miss  Jeanne  Stevens 
of  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch  has  gone  to  New  Tork  city  to  re¬ 
enter  journalistic  work  there. 

A.  P.  Moore,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Leader  took  ten  boys  to 
Oyster  Bay  to  request  Col.  Roosevelt  to 
address  a  patriotic  meeting  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  help  recruiting. 

E.  H.  Martin,  of  the  International 
Nows  Service  in  Pittsburgh  has  been 
transferred  to  the  St.  Ijouis  office.  J.  F. 
Schofield,  succeeds  him.  Jack  Mc- 
Closkey  is  now  wire  operator  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  having  been  transferred  from 
the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  office. 

J.  E.  Trower,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun.  is  on  a 
Western  trip. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Rook,  publl.sher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  was  a  visitor 
in  New  York. 

I.rf>uis  J.  Mackey,  of  Erie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as.slstant  to  Gen.  Charles  Miller, 
president  of  the  Franklin  Evening 
News.  O.  R.  Washburn  becomes  con¬ 
tributing  editor,  and  E.  T.  Stevenson 
editor. 

John  R.  Eustls.  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man.  delivered  an  Illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  "Warfare  by  Automobile,”  at 
Motor  Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh. 

Ijeonard  Johnson,  editor  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Farrell  office  of  the  Sharon 
Herald,  will  enter  the  Infantry  .service. 

R.  C.  Breth.  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Du  Bols  Courier,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  secretary  of  the  Phillipsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C— Henry  Min¬ 
or  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  were  a.ssociated  with  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Democratic  headquarters, 
in  Chicago,  are  now  with  the  Liberty 
Ix)an  Publicity  Bureau  here. 

William  J.  Donaldson,  superintendent 
of  the  House  press  gallery,  and  Mrs. 
Itonaldson,  are  the  happy  parents  of  a 
newly-arrived  son,  William  J.  Donald¬ 
son,  III. 

Rodney  Bean  and  John  B.  Pratt  are 
recent  additions  to  the  New  York  Times 
bureau. 

D.  M.  Edwards,  recently  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  Is  now  the  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Elmer  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun  bureau,  is  now  with  the  New 
York  Herald  bureau. 

George  L.  Edmunds,  until  recently 
with  the  International  News  Service, 
is  now  with  the  New  York  Sun  bureau. 

R.  B.  Bates,  recently  of  the  Omaha 
News,  is  now  with  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  bureau,  succeeding  L. 
Milton  Thompson,  who  has  gone  to  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Stevenson  H.  Evans,  formerly  chief 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  bureau  here, 
has  returned  to  the  home  office  to  take 
charge  of  the  Washington  desk. 

Washington  newspaper  men  who 
have  recently  joined  our  fighting  forces 
are:  Oliver  McKee,  of  the  New  York 
World;  John  Nash,  United  Press; 
George  R.  Holmes,  International  News 
Service;  W.  S.  Weissenger,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Steve  Early,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  W.  Sinckler  Manning, 
New  York  Times;  all  of  whom  are  in 
the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  Nelson  M. 
Sheppard,  of  the  Central  News,  who 
enlisted  with  the  Marine  Corps  as  a 
private,  has  been  promoted  to  corporal. 
Felix  Morley,  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations,  who  recently  enlisted  in  the 
Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  has  served  in 
the  Ambulance  Corps  in  France.  Mark 
Wat.son,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  returned  to  Chicago  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  artillery  as  a  private. 


OT.  LOUIS,  Mo. — L.  M.  Harris,  press 
O  representative  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  Club  of  St.  Louis,  has 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  In¬ 
formation,  of  which  George  Creel  is 
chairman.  Harris  was  granted  three 
months’  leave  of  absence  by  the  rail¬ 
road  at  the  request  of  the  bureau. 

L.  M.  Davis,  until  recently  editor  of 
the  Sporting  Goods  Journal,  has  gone 
to  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  become  citv  editor  of 
the  News-Herald  there. 

Waller  Edwards,  former  St.  Ix)uis 
newspaper  man,  is  now  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Automobile  Club. 

Miss  Lillian  Dudley,  a  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  woman,  and  William  Trefts,  for¬ 
merly  staff  photographer  on  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  have  opened  a  pubVeity 
bureau  in  the  Times  Building. 

Charles  W.  Taylor  has  transferred  his 
working  allegiance  for  the  St.  Loul.j 
Globe-Democrat’s  editorial  .staff  to  '■.h.at 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

John  M.  McCully,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  in  St.  Louis  since  1898,  and  for 
ten  years  with  the  Globe-Democrat  as 
police  reporter,  has  been  appointed 
Warden  of  the  St.  Ix)uis  city  jail. 

E.  I.an.sing  Ray,  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  has  return¬ 
ed  from  a  visit  to  Wa.shington,  D.  C., 
where  he  conferred  with  other  newspa¬ 
per  men  concerning  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  postage  rates,  affecting  news¬ 
papers. 

C.  J.  Egan,  head  of  the  St.  Louis  Ite- 
public’s  publicity  department,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Mexico,  Mo.,  where  he  ad- 
dress<‘d  the  advertising  club  of  that 
place. 

Curtis  Betts,  political  reporter  and 
special  writer  for  the  St.  Loui^  Post- 
Dispatch.  has  returned  from  Columbia, 
Mo.,  where  he  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Journalism  Week  exercises. 


ST.  PAUL — William  C.  Handy,  of  St. 

Paul,  for  many  years  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pioneer  Press  and  afterward 
City  Controller,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the 
Minnesota  Public  Safety  Commission. 

Farley  A.  Dare,  editor  of  the  Walker 
(Minn.)  Pilot  and  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature,  is  criticaly  ill. 


BUSINESS  PAPERS  WILL 
HELP  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  Trade 
Press  Will  Redonble  Efforts  to  Mo¬ 
bilize  the  Industries  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Prosecution  of  the  War 
with  Germany. 

Representatives  of  the  business  press 
of  New  York  were  urged  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  America  Monday  night, 
to  be  present  in  Washington  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  with  the  National 
.Council  of  Defence  to  listen  to  plans  for 
mobilizing  the  industries  of  the  country 
for  national  defence.  May  25.  The  gath¬ 
ering  will  take  place  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  and  will  be  addressed  by  Secre¬ 
taries  Daniels,  Baker,  Redfleld,  Wilson, 
Houston,  Lane,  and  Lansing;  Franklin 
Scott,  Director  of  Munitions;  George 
Creel,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information;  Francis  S.  Peabody, 
National  Council  of  Defence;  David  S. 
Houston,  Van  H.  Manning,  director 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  Walter 
Gifford,  Director,  National  Council  of 
Defence;  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  Franklin  H.  Martin,  Fair¬ 
fax  Harrison,  George  Otis  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor,  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
R.  W.  Woolley,  Director  of  Publicity, 
Liberty  Loan  of  1917;  Prank  Vanderlip, 
and  others.  The  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  attended  by 
editors  of  the  business  press  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  be  told  what 
they  may  do  to  quicken  the  industries 
of  the  United  States,  and  aid  in  winning 
the  war  for  democracy. 

President  Harry  Swetland,  president 
of  the  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  city,  who  presided,  asked  that 
as  many  as  possible  attend. 

Roy  F.  Soule,  of  the  Hardware  Age, 
spoke  on  “Patriotism  and  Salesman¬ 
ship,”  in  which  he  discussed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  business  Interests  of  the 
country  getting  together  to  keep  the 
supply  of  money,  food,  and  munitions 


George  F.  Authier,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
who  returned  to  Minneapolis  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Fort  Snelling,  was  rejected  as 
unfit  for  miltiary  serviae,  he  having  a 
serious  ailment  of  his  digestive  organs. 
He  will  undergo  an  operation. 

C.  Gardner  Sullivan,  formerly  a  weli- 
known  Minnesota  newspaper  man,  is 
now  chief  of  the  Triangle- Ince  scenario 
staff,  has  just  written  another  com¬ 
edy  success,  called  “Happiness,”  in 
which  Enid  Bennett  stars.  He  served 
on  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Dcs 
Moines,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kan.sas 
City,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  I-fittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington, 
and  New  Orleans  newspapers. 


Boston — Frank  Sibley,  of  the  Globe, 
A-ho  is  vice-president  of  the  Boston 
Press  Club,  Is  covering  the  Plattsburgh 
camp  for  his  paper. 

Holman  Day,  former  Maine  newspa¬ 
per  man,  but  now  better  known  as  an 
author  and  scenario  writer,  has  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Boston. 

William  Hardy,  of  the  staff  of  a  De¬ 
troit  newspaper,  writes  that  he  wishes 
he  could  have  .some  of  the  famous  Bos¬ 
ton  Press  Club  strawberry  shoTtcake. 
Mr.  Hardy  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  Sunday  Post. 

H.  Lyman  Armes,  Joseph  Hurley,  and 
Frank  Hurley,  who  are  fishing  in  the 
wilds  of  Vermont,  have  sent  home  some 
good-sized' trout  to  an  editor  friend,  to 
prove  their  success. 


fiowing  in  a  constant  stream  to  supply 
the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  at  present 
fighting  in  the  trenches,  and  the  army 
that  will  go  from  this  country  to  join 
them. 

I'AVU)  JATNB  hill’s  SPEKCH. 

The  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  formt  r 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  de¬ 
livered  one  of  the  most  impressive  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hill  told 
of  the  German  state  of  mind,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Government  has 
gone  in  the  past  to  imbue  the  people  of 
that  country  with  the  thought  that 
their  present  system  of  government  i;; 
the  correct  one,  and  to  prepare  them, 
through  education  extending  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  for  the  present  conflict,  by 
getting  them  in  the  proper  state  of  mind. 
He  deprecated  the  predatory  methods 
Germany  was  following — in  seeking  to 
impose  its  form  of  government  and  its 
ideas  on  other  peoples  and  nations — 
a  thing  against  which  we  are  fighting. 
Germany  has  no  more  right  to 
make  us  change  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  we  have  to  make  her  changi- 
hers,  and  that  is  the  fight  we  are  going 
to  fight.  That  is  democracy.  It  is  the 
most  sublime  battle  ever  fought,  for 
we  seek  not  to  impose,  but  to  defend 
free  government,  not  by  conquest,  but 
by  reason.” 

Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman  spoke  on 
“What  Is  America  Fighting  For?”  He 
advocated  the  sending  of  an  army  to 
France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  reinforcing  it  rapidly,  in  order  that 
the  war  may  be  won  and  civilization 
.saved.  All  the  world,  he  said,  is  a  bat¬ 
tle-field,  and  no  spot  is  secure. 

Col.  Charles  S.  Sherrill,  the  last  speak¬ 
er  of  the  evening,  asked  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  business  press  urge 
upon  the  business  men  to  cooperate 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  10,000  men  necessary  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  militia  of  the  State  up  to  war 
strength  before  the  day  set  for  regis¬ 
tration  under  the  selective  draft  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  go  into  effect  in  a  few 
weeks. 


CLEVELAND,  O. — Fred  G.  Johnston, 
formerly  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau, 
nas  succeeded  Dan  L.  Beebe  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Ohio-Indiana  division  of  the 
United  Press. 

Ross  Tenney  is  again  sporting  editor 
of  the  Press.  George  Appel,  in  the 
sporting  department  during  Tenney’s 
absence,  resigned  to  go  into  advertis¬ 
ing  work. 

Ernest  R.  Hoftyzer,  of  the  Press  gen¬ 
eral  staff;  John  de  Koven  Hill,  movie 
editor  of  the  Leader;  W.  W.  Marsh,  of 
the  Plain-Dealer,  and  Dean  Davis,  of 
the  Leader,  enlisted  in  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  and  are  now  at  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

Ralph  Couch,  Press  movie  editor,  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
American  history  being  sent  out  by  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
Couch’s  work  on  "Chapters  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Hl.story”  have  caused  much  com¬ 
ment. 

William  J.  Dowdell,  on  the  Press  lo¬ 
cal  .staff,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Cleveland  Peat,  a  humorous  publica¬ 
tion  circulating  among  members  of  the 
Press  editorial  staff. 

Harry  Burton  has  succeeded  J.  H. 
Platt  as  editor  of  “Pep,”  house  organ 
of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion.  Platt  is  now  “somewhere  on  the 
Atlantic,”  with  the  naval  militia. 

Harry  Cattaral,  formerly  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  is  now  working  the  police  beat 
for  the  Leader. 


Failure  cannot  come  to  any  one  who 
refuses  to  be  a  "quitter.” 
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LIQUOR  DEALERS  WILL 
USE  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


New  York  State  Association  Will  Spend 

Through  Irwin-Jordan-Rose  Agency 

a  Large  Sum  of  Money  During  the 

Coming  Summer — Tips  for  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 

The  Irwin-Jordan-Rose  Agency,  166 
West  32nd  Street,  New  York  city,  will 
handle  a  large  advertising  campaign 
during  the  coming  summer  months  for 
the  New  York  State  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers  Association,  27  William  street. 
New  York  city. 

The  Wii.ey  B.  Jones  Agency,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  will  handle  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  advertising  campaign  now  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  the  Dae  Health  Labora¬ 
tories,  distributing  “Nuxated  Iron.” 
TTie  offices  of  the  laboratories  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  110  West  40th  street.  New 
York  city. 

The  Milwaukee  Forward  Leugue,  an 
organisation  to  promote  the  industrial 
welfare  of  Milwaukee,  announces, 
through  President  Edward  W.  Hoffman, 
that  a  newspaper  publicity  campaign 
wi  1  at  once  be  entered  upon.  In  addition 
to  local  newspapers,  space  in  leading 
Eastern  publications  will  be  employed. 

The  Thos.  E.  Basham  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  handles  the  pork  and  beans  ac¬ 
count  of  W.  H.  Dyer  Co.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  the  sporting  goods  account  of 
Bourne  &  Bond,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Charles  H.  Pullek  Co.,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  handles  the  brownstone  hair  coloring 
account  of  the  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co., 
Covington,  Ky. 

The  Sibgfriejd  Co.,  of  New  York,  han¬ 
dles  the  jewelry  account  of  ('lark.  Day  & 
Co.,  449  Washington  St.,  and  of  La  Pierre 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  New  York 
city,  handles  the  embroidery  floss  ac¬ 
count  of  Campbell,  Metzger  &  Jacobson, 
932  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  K.  Frowert  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
city,  handles  the  silversmith  account  of 
Critchton  Bros.,  636  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city. 

Hanfe'-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York  city, 
handles  the  Perrier  water  account  of 
Perrier,  Ltd.,  1476  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

The  Juleis  P.  Storm  Agency,  35  West 
39th  Street,  New  York  city,  is  handling 
the  advertising  campaign  of  “Brooks 
Baby  Barley”  and  “Brooks  Sugar  of 
Milk,”  manufactured  by  the  Brooks  Bar¬ 
ley  Co.,  2080  Wa.shington  Street,  Boston, 
Ma.ss. 

The  Sacks  .4oency,  171  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  will  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  “Leahey’s  Heatless  Trouser 
Press,”  made  by  the  Auto  Vacuum 
Freezer  Co.,  Inc.,  25  West  Broadway, 
New  York  city. 

The  Campbbi.l-Ewald  Agency,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  will  place  the  advertising 
of  the  “Hud.son  Cars,”  manufactured  by 
the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Ck).,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  MoCloys  Advertising  Agency, 
Liberty  and  Sixth  Avenues,  Pittsburgh, 
handles  the  accounts«of  the  American 
Vanadium  Co.,  the  Flannery  Bolt  Co., 
American  Safety  Hair  Cutter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Koloe  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the 
.\merlcan  Window  Glass  Co. 

N  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  ('he.stnut 
S'reet,  Philadelphia.  I’a.,  place  the  ad- 
vrrtlsing  of  the  “Zeda  Broom.”  made  by 
the  Lee  Broom  &  Duster  Co..  Lincoln, 
N'eh. 

The  Ge;o.  Batte;n  Co.,  Fourth  .\vtenuc 
Building,  New  York  city,  i.s  again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 


sections  for  “C.  C.  C.”  products  of  the 
Cliquot  Club  Co.,  Millis,  Mass. 

The  John  Buchanan  -\dvertising 
Agency,  176  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor, 
Me. 

The  Dauchy  Co.,  9  Murray  Street. 
New  York  city,  is  renewing  a  number 
of  newspaper  contracts  for  “Chichester 
Pills,”  manufactured  by  the  Chichester 
Chemical  Co.,  2317  Madison  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Fenton  &  Gardiner,  286  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  some  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Locomobile  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

L.  S.  Gouismith,  25  Ea-st  26th  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
a  number  of  Southern  newspapers  for 
"Keep  cool  clothing,”  made  by  the  Good- 
al  Worsted  Co.,  of  Sanford,  Me.,  and  of 
which  the  Snellenburg  Clothing  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  the  .selling  agents. 

The  Hicks  Advehitising  Agency,  217 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
“Ay  vad's  Water  Wings”  copy  of  the  Ay- 
vads  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  171  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  and  Toledo,  O., 
will  use  the  new.spapers  largely  for  an 
advertising  campaign  for  the  “Stanley 
Steam  Car”  of  the  Stanley  Motor  Co.,  of 
Newton,  Ma-ss. 

Thu  Otto  J.  Koch  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  University  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  again  placing  orders  with  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  the  F.  Mayer  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Robert  McMullen  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Building,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  copy  in  newspapers  for  F.  F. 
I>alley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The:  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co.,  6 
Wall  Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
orders  with  a  select  list  of  newspaper.s 
for  New  Jersey  resorts. 

The  Harry  Porteri  Co.,  18  East  41st 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  “Liberty  Auto.”  of  tbe  lib¬ 
erty  Motor  Car  Co.,  115  Lyca.ste  Street. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Power,  Alexandeir  &  Jenkins  Co., 
Journal  Building,  Detroit.  .Mich.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspai)er.s  in  selected 
sections  for  the  “Doble-Dctroit  Steam 
Car,”  made  by  the  l>oble-Detroit  Steam 
Motors  Co. 

The  W.m.  H.  Rankin  t'o.,  104  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  ('hicago;  111.,  is  placing 
orders  with  a  few  targe  city  newspapers 
for  the  “Ijcader  Home  Water  Systems,” 
manufactured  by  the  Leader  Iron 
Works,  of  Decatur,  Ill. 

Ruthraufp  &  Ryan,  404  F'ourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  city,  will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Tulloss  School  of  Type¬ 
writing,  1825  College  Hilt,  Springfield,  O 

The  Snitzleh  .4nvE;RTi.siNo  Co.,  Gar¬ 
land  Building.  Chicago,  Ill ,  is  making 
contracts  with  some  We.stern  newspa¬ 
pers  for 'the  He.ss  Warming  &  Ventilat¬ 
ing  Co..,  and  164-line  18-tlme  orders  for 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,  of  (Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Paris  garter.s. 

Thu  Chambers  Agency,  Malson 
Blanche  Building,  New  Orleans,  is  run¬ 
ning  56-line  copy  in  a  selected  list  of 
Southern  dailies  for  Rex-Roy  ('igars. 


The  a.ssayer  finds  the  value  of  fine 
gold  in  the  crude  ore  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  wortli.  So  a  man  must  ascer¬ 
tain  the  good  qualities  in  another  before 
he  can  judge  him.  The  crude  side  rep¬ 
resents  the  ma.s.s.  The  .sterling  quality 
is  known  only  after  it  has  l)een  weighed. 


The  largest  farm  paper  in  the 
world  is  THE  FARM  JOURNAL 
It  is  also  highest-priced,  for 
every  copy  is  sold  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  on  approval  —  money 
back  any  time  to  any  unsatis¬ 
fied  subscriber.  88%  of  its 
circulation  is  concentrated  in 
the  states  where  there  are 
most  buyers,  most  wealth  and 
most  dealers. 


Plow  a  Little  Deeper— 
Get  Y our  F ull  Crop 
of  Business! 


Without  any  additional  over¬ 
head,  most  manufacturers  can 
line  up  a  lot  more  business ! 

If  you  newspaper  men  don’t 
thing  this  is  practical,  jump  in¬ 
to  your  cars  any  day  and  run 
out  into  the  country  and  visit 
a  farm  or  two. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  adver¬ 
tised  goods  are  properly  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  stores  of  your 
city.  It  is  also  safe  to  say 
that  perhaps  half  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  done  in  these 
stores  is  done  with  farmers 
and  small-town  folks  who 
COME  IN  TO  DO  THEIR 
BUYING  1 

It  is  the  country  around  a 
trading  center  that  makes  it  a 
trading  headquarters — yet  so 
many  manufacturers  aim  their 
advertising  only  at  the  cities. 

So,  friends,  help  us  get  the 
national  advertisers  to  plow  a 
little  deeper  to  get  MORE  of 
this  country  business  for  the 


stores  in  your  city.  Bigger 
liusiness  for  these  manufac¬ 
turers  in  your  cities  is  bound 
to  mean  more  advertising  for 
you,  too — more  local  adver¬ 
tising.  more  foreign  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Farm  Journal,  with  its 
one  million  circulation,  stands 
ready  to  work  with  you  to  in¬ 
fluence  these  big  advertisers. 
Already  it  has  been  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  building  up 
many  of  the  biggest  national 
businesses  in  .America. 

More  than  TOVr'  of  The  Farm 
Joumars  advertising  is  on 
dealer-sold  merchandise — the 
very  kind  of  goods  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Farmer  Jenson  come  to 
town  for. 

For  further  information  about 
The  Farm  Journal — and  for  a 
free  copy  of  “More  Business 
for  .Ml  of  Us,’’  address 

Ryan  &  Inman 

.McCormick  Bldg.  F.vcning  Post  Bldg. 
CHICAGO  NKW  YORK 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


It’s  all  in  the  expression,  and  when  It 
comes  to  expression  and  originality,  the 
people  who  follow  Morris  find  his  pic¬ 
tures  as  welcome  as  green  grass  in  the 
spring. 


BREAK  IN  NEWS  PRINT 
COST  DURING  THE  WEEK 


Publisher!)  Getting  Stock  for  Four  Cents 
a  Pound  To-day  Which  Cost  Them  Six 
Cents  During  the  Latter  Part  of  1916 
'  Price  of  Sulphite  Is  Coming  Down, 
W'ith  Supply  on  Hand  Increasing. 
There  has  been  a  decided  break  in  the 
market  for  both  news  print  and  book 
pa|>er.  Sulphite,  that  brought  Klondike 
prices  a  few  month.s  back,  is  .stumblins 
toward  old  levels.  Ground  wood  is  de¬ 
clining  in  price,  al.so.  The  economies 
that  publishers  have  adopted  are  respon- 
.sible  for  this.  The  wrapping-paper  mar¬ 
ket  is  overstocked,  and  some  mills  are 
put  to  it  to  find  a  market  for  this  class 
of  .stock,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  ma¬ 
chines  going,  are  putting  them  back 
onto  news  print. 

Koli  news  print  in  carload  lots  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  four  cents  a  pound.  It  brough 
as  much  as  six  cents  in  the  latter  part 
of  1916,  anj  was  hard  to  get  at  that 
price.  Some  publishers  in  the  Wes^ 
claim  to  have  paid  still  higher  prices 
The  house  of  Itepresentatives  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  war  revenue  bill  the 
clau.ses  placing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  import  of  news  print,  ground  wood, 
and  sulphite,  which  threatened  to  in- 
crea.se  the  price  «f  news  ,  print.  This 
action,  with  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
news  print  referred  to,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  whb  are  po.sted  on  the  .situa¬ 
tion,  assures  a  .steady  decline  in  price 
for  several  weeks  to  come. 


Boston 


Evening 


Record 


Government  statement  six 
mos.  ending  March  3 1  . .  41,961 

Average  net  paid  month  of 
March  over .  53,000 

The  Record  is  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  Boston  paper. 


THIi  I*.  TtlE. 
BEST  CARTooH 

voo  ever  M«c»e  I 

BOT"  we  cfiMT 
TOUCH  ON  7H«T 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

1.  A.  Klein 

Metropolitan  Tower 


Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 


AGREEMENT  ON  CENSORSHIP 


Conference  Committees  Draft  Provision 
Aoeeplable  to  the  President. 

tSiiri-ial  It,  Tub  FIditdu  and  I’niusiiEii. ) 

Washincton,  May  25. — The  conferrees 
on  cen.sor.ship  have  agreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  When  the  United  States  is  at 
war,  the  puhli.shing,  wilfully,  of  infor¬ 
mation,  with  respect  to  the  movement, 
numl>er.s,  equipment,  de.scription,  or 
disi>osition  of  any  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  naval  or  military 
operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  works  intended  for  the  fortification 
or  defence  of  any  place,  which  infor¬ 
mation  is  or  may  be  useful  to  the  en¬ 
emy,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the 
{'resident  may  from  time  to  time  by 
Iiroclamation  declare  the  character  of 
such  al)ove  de.scribed  information  which 
is  or  may  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  and 
in  any  pro.secution  hereunder  the  jury 
trying  the  ca.se  shall  determine  not  only 
whether  the  defendant  did  wilfully  pub¬ 
lish  such  information  as  .set  out  in  the 
indictment,  but  also  whether  .such  in¬ 
formation  was  of  such  character  as 
was  or  might  have  been  useful  to  the 
enemy.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
.section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
restrict  any  discussion,  comment,  or 
criticism  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the 
Government  or  its  representatives  or 
the  publication  of  the  same.  Whoever 
violates  this  section  .shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine 
or  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  impti.s- 
onment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 


Special  Representatives 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 


MORRIS'S  DARKEST  MOMENT 


.simply  couldn’t  stay  in  the  West  — 

the  East  wouldn’t  let  him.  He  receiv- 
•  ( 

ed  offers,  and  offers,  and  offers — and 
then  he  slipped  his  moorings  and  wound 
up  in  little  old  New  York,  where  his 
work  began  to  appear  in  Collier’s,  the 
Outlook,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Puck,  the 
Independent,  ‘and  Everybody’s.  He’i:  a 
regular  contributor  to  Puck  and  the 
Independent.  He  has  published  two 
books  of  cartoons.  His  pictures,  like 
the  one  above,  go  straight  to  the  point. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


Well-Known  Cartoonist  Gives  a  Close-Up 
of  Moment  When  Sun  Has  Set  Forever. 

The  best  cartoons  never  see  the  light 
of  day.  The  cartoonists  themselves 
will  tell  you  so.  To  get  a  close-up  of 
the  pen  and  ink  man  when  he  Is  regis¬ 
tering  his  feeling.s  as  the  concrete- 
headed  editor  tells  him  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  best  he  ever  has  made  in 
his  young  life — but  the  subject  is  taboo 
— would  be  like  a  circus — worth  going 
miles  to  .see.  W.  C.  Morris  puts  the 
idea  over  in  the  little  tragedy  of  a  news¬ 
paper  office  that  has  been  magnified 
into  a  catastrophe  above.  What  Mor¬ 
ris  thinks  of  the  editor  would  make  the 
latter  .s<  nd  out  an  S.  O.  S.  for  the  po¬ 
lice  reserves,  if  he  were  a  mind-reader. 

The  Morris  cartoons  are  known  from 
one  coast  to  the  other.  His  first  pic¬ 
ture:!  were  made  for  the  SpoKCsman-Ite- 
view,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1904.  He 
made  a  home  run  with  his  effort,  and 
has  been  attracting  the  crowds  ever 
since.  Morris  Is  one  of  those  men  who 


“The  BETTEIR  Machine” 


Model  A,  $2100  Model  B,  $2600  Model  C,  $3000 

Single  Magazine  Two  Magazines  Three  Magazines 

SIDE  MAGAZINE  UNIT,  APPLIED  BEFORE  SHIPMENT,  $150  EXTRA 

You  can  buy  other  composing  machines 

-.u  y  ^  But  you  cannot  buy  other  machines  of 

equal  efficiency,  model  for  ipodel,  at  any 


The  difficulty  of  attaining  succe.ss  in 
one  life  is  no  excuse  for  living  a  double 
one. 


THE  STARR  COST  SYSTEMS 

Have  proven  their  value  in  many  cases. 

They  are  devised  to  fit  individual  needs,  and  are  installed  only  after 
careful  personal  investigation. 

Write  for  references.  They  are  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
make  you  see  just  why  you  should  take  advantage  of  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  PIERRE  C.  STARR,  548-9  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Terminal  Building 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
OF  ILLINOIS  TO  MEET 


Convention  Called  at  Chicago  on  June 
12  to  Effect  a  State  Organization — Com¬ 
petent  Speakers  Will  Discuss  Various 
Phases  of  Important  Problems — Much 
Interest  Aroused. 

The  circulation  managers  of  Illinois 
will  hold  a  convention  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers. 

Early  in  April  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  each  newspaper  in  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
sufficient  Interest  could  be  aroused  in 
the  proposed  organization.  The  re- 
siwnses  were  very  gi-atifying,  and  it  is 
expected  to  organize  with  an  enrolment 
of  at  least  thirty-five,  with  bright  pro.s- 
pects  for  a  rapidly  Increasing  member¬ 
ship. 

At  the  initial  convention  it  is  hoped 
not  only  to  effect  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  to  enjoy  papers  on  circulation 
by  the  various  members.  The  following 
.subjects  will  be  discu.ssed; 

‘‘Carrier.s’  Contest.^  I  Have  Held,”  Itoy 
Parrish,  Quincy  Whig. 

“X  Good  Plan  to  Get  Rural  Route  fir- 
cul.ation,”  Clarence  Ey.=ter,  Peoria  Star. 

"How  t'o  Get  Subscribers  Without 
Premiums,”  A.  M;  Clapp,  Dixon. 

"How  to  Build  and  Keep  Country,  Es¬ 
pecially  Jt.  F.  D.,  Circulation,”  Charles 
I).  Chaffee,  Aurora  Beacon-News. 

“Methods  of  Selling  a  Newspaper  to 
Subscribers  Through  Advertising  Space 
in  Its  Own  Columns,  City  and  Country,” 
George  H.  Stegging,  Moline  Dispatch. 

■”(ity  Carrier  C'ollections,”  George  Gal- 
lo\'ay,  Rockford  Register-Gazette. 

The  initial  step  in  the  organization  of 
an  Illinois  Association  of  C'irculatlon 
Managers  was  taken  by  L.  V.  Vancleave, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Rockford  Re- 
iniblic,  who  was  later  assi.sted  by  George 
Gallowa/y,  manager  of  circulation  of 
the  Rockford  Register-Gazette,  each  of 
whom  have  been  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  number  of  years. 

Any  Illinois  circulation  managers  or 
publishers  interested  should  write  ;in- 
mediately  to  either  Mr.  Vancleave  or 
Mr.  Calloway  for  further  details. 


Notable  Special  Issue 
The  Eastern  Kentucky  Progre.ss  and 
House  Warming  Number  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald,  issued  Sunday, 
April  15th,  contained  174  pages,  divided 
into  Is  sections,  one  section  being  in  col¬ 
or.  It  is  a  hand.some  paper,  exploiting, 
as  it  does,  the  bluegrass  region  and  its 
industrle.s,  leaving  the  readen  fully 
convinced  that  the  three  mo.st  import¬ 
ant  things  in  this  broad  land  of  ours 
are  barley,  booze,  and  bay  horses.  It 
carried  an  immense  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  its  territory  extended  over 
that  entire  part  of  the  State.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  is  a  pro.sperous  condition 
down  there,  and  the  business  men  of 
the  blue  grass  district  helped  the  good 
cause  along  splendidly,  although  it 
may  occur  to  newspaper  men  who  have 
handled  such  editions,  Jhat  there  was 
some  work  on  the  part  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  staff  in  getting  all  the  busine.ss  and 
feature  stuff  together  in  such  a  credit¬ 
able  manner. 


Two-CenI  Paper  a  Bargain 
A.  H.  .Messing,  publi.sher  of  the  C'hi- 
cago  Examiner,  told  the  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Chicago  at  their 
luncheon.  May  15,  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  that  readers  of  Chicago  newsp.a- 
pers  received  more  value  for,  their  two 


cents  than  in  anything  else  they  could 
buy  for  the  same  amount. 

"The  Chicago  newspapers,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
world,”  said  Mr.  Messing.  "Tne  modern 
big  newspaper  is  a  great  power  for  good. 
It  not  only  serves  the  reader  with  the 
latest  important  news,  but  it  keeps  him 
fully  posted  on  everything  he  ought  to 
know.  The  first  copy  of  a  newspaper 
such  as  I  describe  cost  approximately 
$10,000  each  day  to  produce,  and  yet  the 
reader  could  buy  it  for  two  cents.” 


To  Encourage  Proficiency 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  livening  Journal 
has  offered  a  cash  prize  of  $50  for  the 
best-drilled  squad  of  thirty-two  men, 
under  the  noon-day  and  evening  drilling 
plan  now  being  followed  by  busine.ssand 
professional  men  of  Dallas.  The  drills 
are  being  well  attended  by  men  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Drill  masters  are  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  army  and  navy  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  in  Dallas. 


Annual  Outing  in  June 
The  annual  outing  of  the  employee  . 
of  the  Providence  Journal  will  be ’held 


June  24.  A.  W.  Talbot  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal 
Junior,  which  comes  from  the  press  but 
once  a  year,  that  day  being  the  day  of 
the  outing.  The  paper,  a  twenty-page, 
magazine  size,  is  devoted  to  humorous 
matter  based  on  various  activities  of 
the  men  and  Avomen  connected  with 
the  Journal  for  the  year. 


A.  B.  C.  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Programme  for  Chicago  Meeting,  In¬ 
cluding  Election  of  Ten  Directors. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Fri¬ 
day,  June  1. 

The  following  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged: 

Thursday,  May  31,  at  10  A.  M.,  to 
Friday,  June  1,  at  10  X.  M. — Presenta¬ 
tion  of  credentials  and  registration. 

Thursday,  May  31,  at  2  P.  M. — Meet¬ 
ings  of  various  divisions  to  nominate 
their  representatives  for  the  board  of 
directors,  members  of  advisory  commit¬ 
tees,  and  transaction  of  other  bu.sincs=«. 


Thursday,  May  31,  at  6:30  P  M. — 
Meeting  of  board  of  directors. 

Friday,  June  1,  at  10:30  A.  M. — Open¬ 
ing  general  sessions.  Reading  of  min¬ 
utes  of  last  annual  meeting.  Report  of 
president.  Report  of  l)oard  of  directors 
Reiwrt  of  treasurer.  Reports  of  other 
officers  and  committees.  Appointment 
of  nominating  committee.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  credential  committee.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  resolution  committee.  Presen¬ 
tation  of  resolutions  and  amendments 
to  by-laws. 

Friday,  12  M. — General  luncheon.  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  five-minute  speeches. 

Friday,  2  P.  M. — General  .session.  Re¬ 
ports  from  credentials  and  resolutions 
committees.  Reports  from  various  di¬ 
visions.  Voting  upon  amendments  and 
resolutions.  Election  of  new  members 
to  the  board  of  directors.  Election  of 
officers. 

Friday.  6  P.  M. — Meeting  of  t>oard  of 
directors. 

'  Friday,  8  P.  M. — General  ses.sion. 
Unfinished  business.  New  bu.siness.  Ad¬ 
journment. 


Become  energized  with  enthusiasm. 


The 

Ault  s  Wiborg  Company 

§r  NEW  YORK 


News  Ink 


57  Greene  St.  New  York  City 

Write  Us — 
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INVESTORS 

PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

UNBIASED  FINANCIAL  NEWS 

To  Newspapers — Daily  &  Sunday 

AT  PRACTICALLY  NO  COST 

TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

Write  for  Details. 

SINGER  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE 
FOREIGN  SITUATION 

Tbe  kind  of  reading  that  appeals  to  all 
claff^es  with  tbe  United  States  now  in  tbe 
world  war. 

Feature  articles  from  leading  aoldlers, 
stuteRmen  and  autbors  of  Europe. 

We  handle  more  imiKkrtant  articles  of  tbia 
description  than  any  other  agency  in 
America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 
BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor 

15  School  Street,  Boaton,  Mass. 

^^America’s  Largest  and 
Best  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertising 
Agency.^* 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  CO. 

11  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

QUALITY 

CIRCUUTION 

BUILDER 

Xatlonal  Editorial  Service,  Ibc., 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Caaaiian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corerlng  tbe  Canadlen 
FMd  is  answered  by  obtaining  tba  serrlee 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  yon.  printed  In  over  OB  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  offlee. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  preaa  clipping 
rates — special  rates  sod  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapert. 

Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Cliicago 

Ton  MUST  Uae  tbe 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

ts  coTsr  tba  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
S?o»ir  ««.■!?. .ISO, 000 

C.  C.  VAN  ANDA  OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Van  Anda  wouldn’t  be  put  upon  then 
(and  never  has  been  since).  He  quit. 
He  had  been  local  carrespondent  for 
Cincinnati  papers  and  the  Cleveland 
Herald.  He  applied  to  the  latter  for 
a  job.  They  gave  him  one  on  the  case 
and  he  set  type,  varying  that  occupa¬ 
tion  with  a  little  reporting  until  the 
following  autumn,  when  he  was  made 
telegraph  editor,  and  his  metropolitan 
career  began. 

That  was  in  1883.  He  stayed  until 
the  Plain- Dealer  swallowed  the  Herald, 
worked  for  the  former  a  year,  then 
went  to  the  Evening  Argus.  When  it 
suspended  publication  Van  Anda,  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  turned  his  face 
Eastward. 

The  man  under  whom  he  worked  on 
the  Argus  had  been  night  editor  of  the 
Haltimore  Sun.  Van  Anda  dropped  off 
to  see  what  Baltimore  was  like.  At  the 
Sun  office  he  found  his  old  chief’s  place 
.still  vacant  and  the  head  of  the  paper 
offei-ed  it  to  him.  He  took  it  and  stay¬ 
ed  in  Baltimore  two  years. 

At  twenty-four  Van  .Anda  landed  in 
New  York  and  went  to  the  Mecca  of  all 
aspiring  young  newspaper  men  of  that 
day — Mr.  Dana’s  Sun.  He  got  a  place 
wporting  and  doing  de.sk  work 
on  Bli’-zai-d  Monday,  March  12,  1888.  He 
was  made  night  editor  five  years  later, 
January  1,  1893.  His  expierience  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  news  .side,  as  he  took 
Chester  Lord’s  place  when  that  great 
managing  editor  was  away  on  his  va¬ 
cations. 

■Mr.  Van  Anda  had  been  on  the  Sun 
sixteen  years  and  he  stood  out  as  the 
man  for  the  Times  when  he  accepted 
-Mr.  Och’s  offer  on  February  14,  1904. 

k'or  thirteen  years,  therefore,  the  ap¬ 
plication  in  detail  of  the  principle  of 
puMi.shing  “All  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print”  has  been  in  Mr.  Van  Anda’.s 
hands. 

Mr.  Van  Anda  i.sn’t  in  the  show  of 
life.  He  is  an  Interested  .spectator,  a 
looker  on.  He  .sits  in  the  Tour  St. 
Jacques  and  watches  a  procession  In 
which  his  only  interest  is  that  it  shall 
Vk*  truly  descril)ed.  He  doesn’t  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  of  the  activities  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  can  be 
impartial. 

.And  impartiality  is  the  hall-mark  of 
the  Times.  No  matter  what  it  may  be¬ 
lieve  and  advocate  editorially,  the  news 
columns  will  give  the  facts  fairly  and 
fully.  The  motto:  “All  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print”  is  Mr.  Ochs.  Mr.  Van  Anda 
interprets  it  in  aetail.  He  puts  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  “All.” 

He  is  a  wolf  for  the  news  and  a 
money-spender  from  way  back,  as  .Toe 
McCullagh  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  St.  Ijouis  Olobe-Democrat.  It  makes 
a  man  feel  strong  in  Ijondon  or  Paris 
or  on  the  firing  line,  to  know  that  Van 
Anda  will  .stick  to  him  again.st  all  com¬ 
ers  for  any  quantity  of  cable,  pro¬ 
vided  it’s  the  real  goods.  In  London,  I 
think  we  carry  more  cable  than  all 
other  New  York  papers  combined.  When 
O.  K.  Davis  and  I  landed  with  Ambass¬ 
ador  Oerard  at  Havana  we  bought  the 
telegraph  office  for  half  a  day.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  that  hustles  for  the  office 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  oflSce.  He 
will  experience  that  greatest  of  plea¬ 
sures  to  a  true  newspaper  man — the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  stuff  printed  in¬ 
tact  as  he  sent  It. 

That’s  the  biggest  thing  about  tbe 
managing  editor  of  the  Times.  He  has 
a  newspaper  heart  in  him.  In  some 
other  relations  he  may  lack  magnetism, 
warmth,  sympathy  (though  he  possess¬ 
es  personal  charm) ;  but  when  you 


bring  him  the  news  he  will  meet  you  In 
a  spirit  of  good  fellowship. 

1  know  of  no  managing  editor  with 
a  better  nose  for  news.  I  have  spoken 
of  his  acid  quality.  When  matter  is 
subjected  to  his  processes  it  is  purged 
of  non-essentials.  What  to  others 
might  be  drudgery,  the '  winnowing  of 
the  grain  from  the  chaff,  is  Van  Anda’s 
sport.  In  other  words,  he  is  an  artist 
in  gathering  and  editing  the  news  and 
in  as.sembling  it  in  the  form.  He  is 
without  a  peer  in  his  judgment  of  news 
values  and  in  skill  in  “putting  the  pa¬ 
per  together.”  He  is  famous  for  typing 
his  pages — for  what  might  be  called 
typographical  architecture — but  he  uses 
emphasis  mo.st  sparingly.  With  only  a 
few  fonts  of  type,  he  makes  display 
telling.  It  is  what  he  doesn’t  “play  up” 
that  gives  point  to  what  he  does.  This 
delicate  sense  of  worth  in  news  has 
produced  a  result  in  the  Times,  which 
every  reader  feels  rather  than  knows. 
The  effect  is  comparable  to  that  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  an  individual.  It  is  sterling 
quality  and  the  .stamp  of  it  is  every¬ 
where  in  the  Times  columns. 

In  spite  of  his  ab.sorption  in  his  own 
work,  Mr.  Van  Anda  is  not  narrow  in 
his  intere.st.  it  was  he  who  found  the 
rotogravure  process  (originally  u.sed 
for  ca'ico  printing),  in  a  German  paper 
that  came  to  the  office.  He  called  Mr. 
Och’s  attention  to  it  and  later  went  to 
F'rankfort,  Germany,  to  investigate. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  ro¬ 
togravure  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  it 
proved  a  real  di.scovery.  Mr.  Van  An¬ 
da  upon  occasions  that  move  him  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  undertake  such  work,  can 
write  up  editorials,  the  point  of  which 
no  one  can  misunderstand.  But  he  is 
an  editor  in  a  different  sense  from  what 
the  term  is  commonly  used.  As  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  hi.story  of  the  world  he 
has  won  first  place  in  our  dally  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mr.  Van  Anda  is  the  highe.st  paiJ 
managing  editor  in  the  business.  His 
earning.s,  savings,  and  investments  in 
Times  .stock  make  him  independent.  He 
can  go  and  come  as  he  pleases.  He 
doe.sn’t  please  to  do  anything  except 
stick  at  the  Times  office.  He  is  there 
.seven  days  a  week.  They  can’t  drive 
him  away.  Even  at  holiday  times  he 
pulls  a  long  face  at  turning  his  back 
on  his  job  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

His  methods  are  simple.  He  comes 
down  in  the  afterndon  to  the  office 
council.  His  time  at  night  is  ten  o’clock 
and  you  can  set  your  watch  by  him. 
His  fine  organization  has  everything 
ship-.shape  against  his  arrival.  He 
makes  a  record  the  first  thing  In  a  fine 
hand  of  the  news  in  the  office  and  In 
.sight,  so  that  he  has  to-morrow’s  pa¬ 
per  clearly  in  his  mind,  can  lay  it  out 
and  can  confer  over  the  'phone  with  Mr. 
Ochs  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  have  matters 
of  editorial  policy  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Van  Anda  has  ethics  without 
piety.  He  .scents  buncombe  and  fraud 
miles  away.  He  Is  jealous  of  the  news 
purity  of  his  columns  and  wary  at  the 
slightest  .sign  of  their  being  used  for 
an  ulterior  purpose. 

For  amusements  this  sketch  must  be 
blank.  My  subject  has  none,  unless 
you  count  an  occasional  plunge  Into 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  a  perennial 
and  expert  Interest  in  mathematics. 
I^atterly  there  has  come  Into  his 
life  .something  that  touches  his  love  of 
excellence  to  the  centre — the  intellectu¬ 
al  development  of  his  son — a  boy  of 
eighteen,  who  has  been  a  freshman  at 
Harvard  after  taking  an  absolute  A  in 
every  one  of  his  six  studies  at  Exeter — 
a  record  never  before  equalled  in  the 
130  years  of  that  .school.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  for  those  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  sketch  to  realize  what 
such  a  son  win  mean  to  the  father. 
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World  Bldg.,  New  York 
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War-Talk  From 
Washington 

By  Edward  Riddle  Padgett 

Sunday  Editor  of  the  Washington 
Star.  A  new  3-a-week  feature,  with 
photos — beginning  June  11th. 

The  International  Syndicate 

Established  1889  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 
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paget  in  black  and  calort. 
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The  McClure  Method 

Onr  teatnres  are  sold  on  indlrldoal  merit. 

Any  aerrlee  may  be  ordered  tlngly. 

THIS  MBAN8: 

Tbe  graateot  powlblo  rarlety  from  wMcb 
to  chocoo. 

Tbe  enbrnittlng  of  oaeb  foatnro  to  your 
own  editorial  lodgment. 

The  opvortnnlty  to  order  a  budget  eon- 
alettng  only  of  whet  yoo  want. 

A  matorial  radnetion  from  ladlrldoal  pricea 
OB  bodgeta. 

WrNa  <M  for  tamplot  of  our  Bnniay  Col- 

orod  oomtoo,  iatly  oomloo,  voomen'o  fta- 

tarat,  bodtino  itorleo,  flotUm,  oto. 

Tkc  McClara  Newspaper  Syadicale 
120  West  32Bd  Street.  New  York  Oty 
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PROGRAMME  OF  A.  N.  A. 
FOR  DETROIT  MEETING 


Semi-Annual  Gathering  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  Will  Be  Held  May  31  to  June  2 
at  -  the  Hotel  Statler — List  of  Promi¬ 
nent  Speakers  Who  Will  Address  the 
(Convention. 

The  programme  for  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  be  held  in  Detroit  May  31 
and  June  1  and  2  has  been  completed. 
The  gathering  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Statler.  The  programme,  which  has  just 
l)een  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  Secretary  John  Sullivan, 
follows: 

■Iinia.SI>AY,  MAY  31— MORNTNti  SESSION. 

10  ;00 :  Boll  call,  offlcera’  reports,  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees.  • 

10:45:  Chair  to  be  taken  by  R.  L.  Prather, 
advertising  manager,  Thomas  G.  Plant  Com¬ 
pany. 

Address:  H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary.  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  "How 
to  Increase  the  Productiveness  of  our  Adver¬ 
tising  by  Eliminating  Objectionable  Advertising’’ 

THURSDAY,  MAY  31— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2:30:  Addrcee,  John  N.  Boyle,  counsel  to 
A.  N.  A.,  "Legislation,  Present  and  Proposed, 
as  Affecting  Advertising  and  Advertising  In¬ 
terests” 

3 :45 :  Address,  Edward  Hungerford,  adveis 
Using  ilanager,  Welle  Fargo  &  Co.,  "MOblllting 
Advertising  for  War.” 

THURSDAY  EVENING- 7  O’CLOCK. 
Semi-annual  dinner  of  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

FBIIXVY.  JUNE  1— ^MORNING  SESSION. 

9 :30 :  Address,  Edward  S.  Babcoz,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  ETrestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  "Selling  Tour  Advertising  Plafls  to  the 
Sales  Organization.” 

Address,  G.  B.  Sharpe,  advertl.sing  manager, 
the  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  "Selling  Your 
Advertising  Plans  to  the  Sales  Organization,” 
from  standpoint  of  advertising  manager. 

Address,  George  W.  Hopkins,  general  sales 
manager,  American  Chicle  Company  •  of  New 
Jersey,  "Selling  Your  AdverUsing  Plaim  to  the 
Sales  OrganizaUon.'*  from  standpoint  of  sales 
manager. 

11:00:  Address,  George  S.  Fowler,  Colgate 
&  Co.,  "The  Avoidable  and  Unavoidable  Waste 
in  the  Distribution  of  Printed  Matter.” 

Address,  Robert  S.  Boyd,  publicity  manager, 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company,  “The  Avoidable 
and  Unavoidable  Waste  in  the  Distribution  of 
Printed  Matter,”  distributed  through  the  dealer. 

Address,  Jack  W.  Speare,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Todd  Protectograph  Company,  "The 
Avoidabie  and  Unavoidable  Waste  in  the  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Printed  Matter,”  distributed  direct. 

Addres«,  Mark  Kellogg,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
cldne  Company,  "The  .^voidable  and  Unavoidable 
Waste  in  the  Distribution  of  Printed  Matter,” 
distributed  thirough  branch  offices. 

I'RID.AY,  JUNE  1— AE'TEaiNOON  SESSION. 

12:30:  Divisional  luncheons  ~and  meetings  la 
separate  rooms.  Meetings  to  continue  until  5  :30. 

Round  table  discussion  in  general  meeting 
hall  for  those  not  attending  divisional  meetings. 


•SATURDAY,  JUNE  2— MORNING  SBStSION. 

9:30:  Address,  B.  A.  .Mackinnon,  circulation 
manager.  Pictorial  Review,  "How  Higher  Costa 
Have  Affected  the  Circulation  Question.” 

10:43:  Address,  L.  B.  Jones,  advertising 

manager,  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  "Other  Re¬ 
cent  Circulation  Developments.” 

11:30:  Organization  business. 

12:30:  Adjournment  of  semi-annual  meeting. 


DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  R.  F.  MoCLEAN 


Father  of  Business  Manager  of  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Finley  McClean,  for 
forty-five  years  Presbyterian  minister 
to  churches  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
died  at  his  home  in  Mechanicsburg,  Sun¬ 
day,  May  13,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
He  was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1868  and  from  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  1872.  Before  at¬ 
tending  college  he  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  printer,  and  all  through  his  life 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious 
and  secular  newspapers.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  Robert  B.  McCican, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  McClean  said:  "Loss  of  my  father 
was  tempered  by  my  being  able  to  bo 
with  him  the  last  week  of  his  life.  lie 
was  active  up  until  the  day  he  was 
stricken,  and  I  like  to  think  of  his  death 
as  not  death  but  the  recall  of  an  Am¬ 
bassador  by  the  King.” 

LE1G.4L.  NOTICE 

TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER  COMPANY:— 

A  RiK'Clal  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  THE 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  CO.MPANY  will  lie 
lield  Tuesday  morning,  .May  29tli,  at  eleven 
o’eIo<’k,  at  the  general  ofliees  of  the  Company, 
Pulitzer  Building.  Suite  1117,  63  Park  Row, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  three 
directors  and  two  inspectors  of  election  and  for 
tlie  transaction  of  such  other  busluess  as  may 
propt'rly  come  before  the  meetlug. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  CO.MPANY, 

JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN, 

President. 

EDWIN  D.  DEWITT, 

Secretary. 

New  York,  May  14,  1917. 


FOR  SALE 


AdvortUententg  under  this  ela»siflcalion,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  inaertiun.  Count  Mix 
words  to  the  Mns. 


Why  not  be  your  own  boas?  An  Ohio  weekly 
for  sale  in  nice  town  of  1,000;  only  paper  In  ter¬ 
ritory,  ample  plant,  good  business  netted  former 
owner  $2,250  cash  every  year,  and  can  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  present  owner  in  other  business  and 
hasn’t  seen  business  in  seven  months,  .vet  it  has 
made  money;  $1,000  down  and  $1,000  In  two 
years  will  buy  it.  For  particulars  address  Ohio, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LINO’TYPB— Model  No.  3.  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  1— EVENING  SJEISSION. 

8:00:  Address,  Harry  Tipper,  “Copy  that  Is 
and  lan’t.” 

0:00:  Address,  “Film  Advertising,”  chair¬ 

man,  George  Frank  Lord,  manager,  advertising 
division,  E.  I.  du  Font  de  Nenvoure  &  Co.,  and 
chairman  Film  Advertising  Committee. 

Address,  Jack  W.  Sipcare,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Todd  Protectograph  Company.  “Eihlblt- 
Ihg  a  Special  Film  to  Special  Prospects.”  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Protectograph  film,  “Black 
Art.” 

Address,  O.  O.  Harn,  advertising  manager. 
National  U-ad  Company,  "How  to  Use  Trailers 
Instead  of  Slides,”  Illustrated  by  a  trailer  fflm. 

Address,  Edward  Hungerford,  advertislug 
manageff.  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  "Hoiw  to  Get 
Films  on  Regular  Oircults,’*-  Illustrated  by  full- 
length  Aim. 

Address,  Edward  8.  Babcoz,  advertising  nian- 


LINOTY  PE— Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010, 
ami  .Model  No.  1.  Serial  -No.  8011,  with  1  maga 
zlne,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co.. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


LINOTYPE — Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebands,  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


LINOTYPE — Three  Model  1  machines  with 
complete  equipment  of  molds,  magazines  and  mat¬ 
rices.  .New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 3-deck  press,  prints  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12,  16,  20,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt. 
'I'lie  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE^ — 4-deck  press,  prints  4,  6.  8,  10, 
12,  14.  16,  20,  24,  2S,  32  pages.  Will  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  rebuilt.  Tlie  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


CHANGE  OF 
OWNERSHIP 

Affords  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
for  promotion  of  both  circulation  and 
advertising — none  to  equal  it,  if  made 
the  most  of — a  like  chance  may  not 
occur  again  in  many  years. 
EFFECTIVE  METHODS 

For  improving  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost,  in  a  comparatively  short 
campaign,  1  will  both  plan  and 
execute. 

CHAS.  S.  PATTESON 

Expert  in  Newspaper 
Publishing  Methods. 

Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York  City 


Advertising  Man 

with  nearly  five  years  of  successful  writing 
and  soliciting  experience,  wants  position  in 
Eastern  States.  In  present  position,  has 
produce<i  more  than  substantial  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  over  pix'vlous  months.  Has  ca¬ 
pability,  Ideas,  ami  energy.  One  employer 
writes;  "His  litimss  for  advertising  work 
is  aiqiarent,  and  a  paper  would  make  no 
mistake  lii  employing  liim.”  Ago  25.  un¬ 
married.  Well  oilucate<I.  Wants  lor^'r  Held 
at  $30.  Mention  No.  9103. 

We  have  available  men  fur  positions  in  tlie 
East,  West,  and  i4outli.  Wire  us  your 
wants. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  National  Bunk  Bldg..  Springfield,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertiaementa  under  thia  elaaaification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  lix 
words  to  the  tine. 


NEWS  EDITOR.- Able  news  editor  on  live 
six-page  daily.  Must  be  thoroughly  dep<‘nd- 
alile  and  atile  to  take  plione  news  service  on 
tyiM'wrlter  aiciirately  and  rapidly.  Good  head 
writer  and  roni|K‘tent  Judge  of  news  value  espe¬ 
cially  deKlrtHl.  Only  high  grade  man  wanted. 
Surronnding,s  plensant,  equil>ment  sufficient  to 
get  paper  out  right.  Good  wdlege,  small  city. 
Position  permanent  to  man  who  can  deliver.  Ad¬ 
dress  Michigan,  care  E<lltor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  a  lead 
Ing  dally  newspaper  in  Massachusetts.  Must  be 
sn  aggressive  worker  ami  able  to  render  copy  ser¬ 
vice.  Give  references,  details  of  experience,  .ige 
ami  nationality.  Address  R..  3285,  care  Rlitur 
and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adverliaemenia  under  thia  elaaaification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  Hne.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FRJSB. 


NEWSI’APERM.VN — Young  man,  20,  with  five 
years’  adverllsing  agimcy  exiM^rience  wouI,l  like 
|H)sition  with*  general  agency  or  prominent  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Knows  layouts,  proofs,  cuts,  etc. 
Write  small  live  copy.  Goo<i  steiiograplier  and 
al)le  to  Iiandle  resimnslble  details.  Address  R. 
3281,  care  i->litor  and  Puldislier. 


FE.\'riT’E  WRITER. — Y'oung.  energetic  news¬ 
paper  woman  is  ready  to  fill  ranks  depleted  t)y 
eon.^cription.  Own  ideas,  .forceful,  with  six 
years’  exiH’rb-nce  on  .Metropolitan  dallies.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer  at  present.  Wants  job  in  big  city. 
24  years  of  age.  Address  it.  ;i282,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGE.MENT  of  good  live  dally 
wanterl  by  exiH'rieuci-d  man  wlio  could  Invest 
two  or  three  tliousnnd  dollars,  and  also  work 
on  part  ca.sh,  part  stock  basis.  If  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  3283,  care  E<Iitor  and  Piilillsher. 


EDITOR  baring  American  and  European  ex- 
I>crlence,  famlliaT  liiternalional  qiientioiw.  lin¬ 
guist,  ex|)ert  interviewer,  good  editorial  writer, 
would  like  position  with  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
syndicate  to  take  charge  of  foreign  department, 
or  work  as  assistant.  Apply  R..  3288,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WORKER — Part  or  full  time  on 
editorial  work  by  a  well-educated  .young  man 
who  has  been  assistant  e<Iitor  for  over  three 
years  on  teolinlcsl  monthly,  and  has  had  other 
magazine  and  book-editing  experience.  Has 
travelled  extensively,  reads  French  and  writes 
well.  Address  R.,  3287,  care  E<IItor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANjkOBR— Having  sold  out 
lntere.*t  in  paiK'r,  desire  to  eoiim'ct  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  manager.  Sold  more  advertising 
in  State  I  live  in  last  ten  years  than  any  other 
two  men.  Fifteen  years  on  one  paper :  seven 
years  with  the  other,  before  buying  Interest.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.,  3286,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


nger,  Firestone  Tire  4  RuMtter  Company,  will 
exhibit  tbe  film  “The  LtuK,”  dealing  with  co¬ 
operation  of  talesmen  with  advertising. 

Address,  J.  D.  Ellsworth,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  American  Telegihone  tc  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  “How  to  Get  tbe  Problems  of  the  Public 
Service  Company  Across,”  llluatratsd  by  tbe 
film  "Speeding  the  Sipoken  Word.” 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE  ROLL  STRAIGHTLINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS  with  Two  Folders 

For  Sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


$8,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  a  daily  newspaper 
property.  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  locations  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Proposition  O.  Y. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

‘■Z'io  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


$4,000  Per  Annum  Net 

Old  established  weekly  Republican 
newspaper  within  50  miles  New  York 
City,  averaging  $4,0(X)  per  annum  net 
for  many  years  past,  can  be  bought 
for  $12,500.  Terms,  $8,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  deferred.  This  proposition  will 
stand  the  acid  test. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Timet  Building,  New  York 


On  “Easy  Street” 

Only  paper  in  rich  Central  West 
city  of  18, (XX),  amply  equipped  and 
showing  profit  $25,393.53  last  fiscal 
year  to  owners  for  time  and  invest¬ 
ment  Three-fifths  interest  offered 
for  $75,000  cash.  Minority  owner 
perfers  to  stay,  but  will  sell  on  de¬ 
mand.  Ask  for  Proposition  No. 
326x  and  kindly  give  financial  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRI  CHS 

Jiewapaper  Properties 
LITCIIFIELD,  ILL. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


’I’he  Editor  and  Pnbllahrr  malotalnt 
MU  (fficient  cortw  of  paid  correapondents  at  tbe 
fiilluHiog  imimrtant  trade  centres:  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cindn 
nati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  WasMngtnn.  Balti 
neire.  and  San  Francisco.  Other  (orrespoiidents 
will  l)e  added  from  time  to  time.  Advortia^rf, 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  lieata. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
niilldlng.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  San  Frsnclaco.  742  Market  St.. 
R.  J  nidwell,  manager,  'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Rditor  nnil  Pnbllahrr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  1.3 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  2Se.  an  agate  Vne,  $100 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  elasalflca 
tlon  will  he  charged  as  follows;  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  s  line;  Bnstnesa  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mlscellaneona,  fifteen  cents  a 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Iii.e. 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unero 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Elditor  and  Pabllaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $3.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possesaiona.  $3.50  in  Can 
ada  and  $4.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  newa  stands; 

.New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  .Nassau  Street,  Man 
ning’a  (opposite  tbe  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  iVooIworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano't  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’a,  Many’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwanls,  American  Building 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Ran,  7tb  and  Cheatnni 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  Newt 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Bouse  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trents.  611  Four¬ 
teenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Rlgga  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’a  Book  Store.  87  N.  Clark 
Street :  Post  Office  Newa  Co..  Monroe  Street ; 
Chas.  I^evy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenne. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  Newt  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  Newa  Co.,  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 
Saa  Franelteo — ^B.  J.  BMwall  Oo.,  742 
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The^ 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melropoliiaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
J<^  Gleu,  People*  Gm  Bldg..  Qucege 

Foreign  Advcrticing  RepreeenUtiTee 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia's  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

RepreieatatiTe* 

LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  Building.  NEW  YORK 

HARRY  B.  LASHER 

Tribune  Building  CHICAGO 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  end  Publisher 

"The  only  Buffalo  newipaper  that  caa- 
lors  its  advertiting  column*.  Many^  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  column*  exclusive' 
ly.  The  above  i*  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
son*  trhy.** 

MEMBER  A  B.  C. 

Forngn  Advirtising  Rtprtstntaitvti 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
2*0  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Mail 


New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Eyening  Mail 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 


The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  inWashington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  theot  her  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


EDWARD  CARY,  46  YEARS 
WITH  N.  Y.  TIMES  DIES 


Veteran  Editorial  Writer,  Who  Fought 
“Spoils  System”  Passes  Away,  in  His 
77th  Year — He  Was  One  of  the  Most 
Notable  Writers  Associated  with  the 
Press  of  the  Country. 

Edward  Cary,  editorial  writer  for  tho 
New  York  Times,  died  last  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  May  23,  in  his  77th  year. 
Mr.  Cary  had  been  connected  with  the 
Times  for  nearly  46  years.  He  wrote 
his  last  article  for  that  newspaper  May 
21.  Tuesday  morning  he  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover.  He  was 
born  in  Albany  in  1840,  and  was  grad* 
uated  from  Union  College  and  the  Al¬ 
bany  Law  School.  He  elected,  how¬ 
ever,  to  follow  journalism,  and  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Union,  now 
the  Standard  Union,  with  which  he  re¬ 
mained  seven  years  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Times  In  1871,  when  that  news¬ 
paper  was  engaged  in  overthrowing 
the  Tweed  Ring.  Mr.  Cary  fought  the 
“spoils  system”  in  politics  through  tho 
columns  of  the  Times.  In  1881  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  As¬ 
sociation,  and  until  the  day  of  his 
demise  was  active  in  the  work  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  Mr.  Ca¬ 
ry  was  an  authority  on  finance  and 
the  tariff.  It  is  said  that  if  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  printed  in  book  form,  they 
would  outbulk  that  of  any  other  man 
who  has  been  employed  in  the  daily 
press  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  completed  forty  years  of 
service  with  the  Times,  in  1911,  he 
was  tendered  a  luncheon  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  at  which  all  of  the  members  of 
the  editorial  and  reportorial  staff  were 
present. 

Mr.  Cary  married  Ellen  Elizabeth  Lu¬ 
ther  in  Albany  in  1864.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cary, 
art  critic  for  the  Times. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  from  the 
Cary  home,  204  Oxford  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  remains  will  be  buried  in 
Albany,  his  birthplace. 

In  the  Times  of  May  24,  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  late  Mr.  Cary  by 
George  McAneny  and  W.  C.  Brownell. 


Death  of  Col.  W.  C.  Church 
Col.  William  Conant  Church,  foun¬ 
der  and  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  died  of  pneumonia  In  his  home 
No.  61  Irving  Place,  New  York  city,  on 
May  23,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  was 
at  his  office  last  Saturday  and  had 
previously  enjoyed  good  health.  Col. 
Church  was  an  authority  on  military 
subjects.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  Revolutionary  War  soldier.  From 
1856  to  1860  Col.  Church  edited  and 
published  the  New  York  Chronicle.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  published  the 
Sun,  withdrawing  In  1861.  He  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  joint  naval  and  military 
expedition  under  Sherman  and  Dupont 
In  1861  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Port  Royal.  Later  he  was  on"  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Casey.  With  his  brother, 
Francis  P.  Church,  he  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
In  1868.  In  1868  they  also  published  the 
Galaxy  Magazine.  He  wrote  lives  of 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Ericsson. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
Roland  B.  Gblatt,  aged  61,  a  veteran 
Journalist,  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune  and  Leader-Press,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  La  Crosse  on 
May  11,  excessivA  blood  pressure  caus¬ 


ing  death.  Burial  was  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Jambs  R.  Howe,  49,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  newspaper  men  of  Wis- 
consin,  died  on  May  12,  at  bis  home 
in  Milwaukee  from  erysipelas.  He 
went  to  Milwaukee  twenty  years  ago 
and  was  employed  for  ten  years  on  the 
Daily  News.  Later  he  served  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity  on  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  for  the  last  five  years  was 
connected  with  the  Leader. 

Ernest  F.  Achbson,  formerly  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Daily  Observer,  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association,  past 
secretary  of  the  National  Eklitorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  member  of  Congress  from  1895 
until  1909  from  the  twenty-fourth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District,  died  May  16,  aged 
fifty-five,  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  from  pneumonia,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness. 

Jambs  W.  Hopper,  for  many  years  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  and 
past  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Kentucky,  F.  &  A.  M.,  died  May  8  at 
Lyndon,  Ky.,  of  hardening  of  the  ar¬ 
teries.  Mr.  Hopper  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year. 

S.  E.  Harris,  who  for  four  years  own¬ 
ed  the  Wakarusa  Tribune,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son.  Dr.  Harris,  in  Casey, 
111.,  following  a  stroke  of  paralysia 

Robert  A.  Runyan,  thirty-two  years 
old,  former  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Times,  died  of  nephritis  Mivy 
11  at  the  St.  Louis  Mullanpby  Hospital. 
He  had  been  ill  three  months. 

George  HoLBmN,  fifty-five  years  old, 
editor  Manistique  (Mich.)  Pioneer  Trib¬ 
une  for  over  twenty-five  years,  died 
May  12.  He  was  confined  to  his  home 
over  a  year  and  edited  the  paper  from 
the  sick  bed. 

J.  B.  Ferguson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lock  Springs  (Mo.)  Herald,  died 
in  Kansas  City  May  15. 

Thomas  W.  Johnston,  for  seventeen 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  later  associate  editor  from 
1904  to  1913,  when  he  retired  from  the 
newspaper  profe.ssion,  died  in  Kansas 
City,  May  18.' 

Ferdinand  Schlujster,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Yorker  Democrat,  and 
later  for  twenty  years  connected  with 
the  American  .‘Vgriculturalist,  is  dead  at 
his  home.  No.  182  White  Street,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Charles  A.  Kusba,  who,  imtil  com¬ 
pelled  by  ill-health  to  resign,  was  local 
editor  of  the  Sauk  Centre  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  who  had  been  a  reporter  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  In  Hono¬ 
lulu,  died  recently. 

Frederick  P.  Pox,  originator  of  the 
Phoebe  Snow  advertising  slogan  for 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and  a  former 
newspaper  man,  died  in  Norwalk,  O., 
on  May  14,  aged  sixty. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dorothea  Oliver,  wife  of 
fojroer  Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a  short  Ill¬ 
ness.  She  was  born  In  Osnaburg,  O., 
and  married  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  In  1871. 
Besides  her  husband  she  leaves  three 
daughters  and  three  sons,  two  of 
whom,  George  S.  and  Augustus  K.,  are 
associated  with  their  father  In  the 
management  of  the  Pltt.sburgh  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  of 
which  ex-Senator  Oliver  is  president. 


The  man  who  “gets  by”  Is  Interested 
simply  In  holding  his  job.  The  fellow 
worth  while.  Is  the  one  who  tries  to 
deliver  the  gooda 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

William  Woodhead,  advertising  man- 
aj:er  of  The  American  Weekly,  N.Y., 
distributed  with  the  New  York  Ameri- 
ran,  Boston  American,  Chicago  Exami- 
iicr,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  and  the  Atlanta  Ameri¬ 
can,  announces  the  appointment  of  E. 
F.  Hooper  as  Western  manager  with 
oifices  in  the  Hearst  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

C.  H.  Brockhagen,  head  of  the  adver- 
ti.sing  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  National  Adverti.sing  Advi-sory 
Foard,  which  has  been  designated  to 
unify  advertising  connected  with  the 
Lil)erty  Loan.  Brockhagen  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  committee  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

B.  Malchjlm  Neibuhr,  from  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company’s  New  York  office,  is 
attached  to  the  firm’s  San  Francisco 
office  in  a  special  capacity.  He  will  act 
a.s  accountant  executive  on  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation’s  advertising, 
which  is  handled  by  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  there. 

Francis  Todhunter  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  art  director  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
(Company's  advertising  agency  in  San 
Francisco.  For  several  years  Todhunt¬ 
er,  as  a  free-lance  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  art  work,  has  attended  to  a 
large  .share  of  this  company’s  art  work. 

C.  P.  Derby,  for  some  time  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Bacon’s,  Boston,  is  now 
in  the  employ  of  Eisenberg’s,  Baltimore 
Mr.  Derby  is  succeeded  by  William 
Howell,  formerly  of  the  art  department 
of  the  Post. 

Gexiruh  Engi.bhart,  several  years  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  district  of 
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New  England  for  the  National  Jeweler, 
with  headquarters  in  Providence,  has 
joined  the  Fourteenth  Provisional 
Training  Regiment  at  Fort  Riley.  He 
was  corporal  In  the  famous  Battery  A, 
R.  I.  Troop,  which  saw  service  on  the 
border  last  year. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 
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Harry  L.  Davis,  Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  will  head  the  delegation  which  will 
represent  that  city  at  the  coming  St. 
Louis  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  June  3  to 
7.  W.  F.  Mackay  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements. 

Edgar  W.  Jordan,  recently  of  the 
Brown,  Blodgett  &  Sperry  Company,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  joined  the  Bigelow 
Waggoner  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
business  plans  and  service  department. 

Ralph  Sadler,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Transcript:  W.  A. 
Tomer,  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Herald,  and  George  Wiswell,  of  the 
Gaulson  Advertising  Agency,  of  Boston, 
who  have  gone  into  service  at  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  were  given  a  farewell  din¬ 
ner  by  the  “Round  Table”  fraternity  of 
Boston,  upon  their  departure. 

Wells  Hawk,  at  one  time  general 
press  representative  for  the  Charles 
Frohman  enterprises  and  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  in  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  film  play  "Joan  the  Wo¬ 
man”  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
press  work  of  the  navy. 

Fred  S.  Young,  formerly  with  Allen 
Motor  Car  Company,  of  Fostoria,  O., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Stanley  Motor  Car  Co.,  of  Newton, 
Mass. 

Charles  Allen,  for  five  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kan.sas  City,  Mo.,  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  resigned  his  po.si- 
tion  to  become  advertising  manager  of 
the  Campbell  Baking  Company. 

V.  S.  Hibbard  has  been  appointed  sales 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Ross 
Automobile  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  C.  Moore,  former  sales  manager  for 
the  Moore-Shenkberg  Grocery  Company, 
of  Sioux  City,  la.,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  the  Haas- 
Baruch  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  A.  Braden,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  has  been  made  advertising  manager 
of  the  Standard  Parts  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
O. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers’  Association,  of  Dalla.s, 
Texas,  has  v'oted  to  .send  John  L.  Ho¬ 
ran,  well  known  advertising  man,  to 
St.  Louis,  as  representative  of  that 
Association  during  the  meeting  of  the 
As.sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  June  3  to  7. 

D.  A.  Ruebel,  president  of  the  Ruc- 
hel-Brown,  Inc.,  Adverti.sing  Agency, 
St.  Louis,  has  returned  home  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Western  Adverti.sing  Agents’  A.sso- 
ciation. 

G.  Prather  Knapp,  publicity  director 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  ranks  at  Fort  Riley. 

HYI.AND  L.  Hodgson,  of  the  Inter- 
State  Advertising  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  enlisted  in  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter’s  Corps. 

E.  A.  Boiand,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Forman  Company,  of  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  Quar- 
terma.ster’s  Corps. 


Cattle  on  the  plains  drift  witli  the 
blizzard  and  periah.  The  buffalo  heads 
into  the  storm,  and  passes  through  it  to 
fair  weather  by  grim  courage. 
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the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGEXCEK  . Sssttle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  drcnlallon  NEBRASKA 

and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  priyllege  _ _ 

of  ,  carefJ  and  exhanatlre  Inveetlgatlon,  fREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384).. 

ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK 


. .  Lincoln 


SKANDINATXN 


Chicago  BOELLETTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  Ywk 
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CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 


New  Coni-erns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  In  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

Ell  Cb.vtho,  Cal. — The  Imiierial  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Press  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  VV.  Weekes,  f’.,rmrrly 
of  C^hicago,  who  will  devote  his  inter¬ 
ests  entirely  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 
Weekes  was  managring'  editor  of  the  St. 
.Joseph  (Mich.)  Press. 

Beaver,  Utah — S.  Carlton,  of  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  now  edits  the  Beaver  Press. 
He  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Press 
and  also  in  the  Beaver  County  News,  at 
Milford,  Utah.  D.  A.  Webster,  former¬ 
ly  of  Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  will  manage 
both  newspaper  properties. 

Ukiah,  Cal. — The  sale  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Press,  of  Ukiah,  which  was  owned 
Jiy  the  W.  O.  White  e.state,  to  C.  A. 
West,  has  been  confirmed  in  t  le  Su¬ 
perior  Court.  We.st  has  been  editor  and 
manager  of  the  paper  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal. — James  T.  Carey, 
Ashley  J.  Cooper,  and  J.  M.  Cunning¬ 
ham  have  a.ssumed  control  of  the  Santa 
Clara  News,  which  has  been  purchased 
from  Henry  R.  Roth,  of  Santa  Clara, 
who  edited  and  published  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years. 

Kreherick,  Okla. — J.  L.  Tullis,  of  Tip- 
ton,  and  F.  G.  Patterson,  of  Davidson, 
have  leased  the  Semi-Weekly  Star  from 
R.  H.  Wessell. 

Kino  City,  Mo. — I.  B.  Williams  is  the 
new  editor  and  publisher  of  the  King 
('ity  Democrat. 

Monroe  City,  Mo. — J.  Herald  Frost  Is 
the  new  owner  of  the  Monroe  City  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  having  purcha.sed  it  from  Herman 
W.  Bell. 

Atwood,  Kan. — W.  H.,  Hill  has  sold 
the  Atwood  Citizen-Patriot  to  Demp.ster 
Scott  &  Son,  of  this  city,  w’ho  have  as¬ 
sumed  possession  of  the  plant. 

ItEijrBi.ic,  Mo. — Means  Ray  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Republic  Monitor  and  will 
take  possession  of  the  paper  July  1. 

MANCHE.STER,  Okla. — R.  C.  Wood  and 
E.  A.  Wood  have  dis.solved  partner.ship 
as  publishers  of  the  Manchester  Journal, 
and  E.  A.  Wood  will  pul>li.sh  the  paper 
in  the  future. 

Oke.mam,  Okla.— The  Okfuskee  County 
N'ew.s,  of  this  city,  has  Jieen  .sold  by  John 
Duran  to  Messrs.  Rice  and  Hinds,  of 
M  iiskogee. 

Alma,  Kan. — C.  E.  Carrol  has  pur- 
I’ha.sed  the  Alma  Signal. 

I’rosser,  Wash. — C.  F.  Uake,  for  the 
last  year  editor  of  the  Republican  Bul¬ 
letin.  has  removed  to  Pa.sco,  where  he 
will  oiierate  the  Progre.ss.  He  is  suc- 
ce<-ded  by  W.  E.  Brainerd,  of  Sunnyside. 


NEW  PUBLIC \TFONS 
Arkadklphia.  .Vrk. — Roy  Elliott  is  the 
owner  and  editor  of  a  new  local  paper 
here,  called  the  Daily  News. 

Hillsdale,  Wyo. — Eunice  Ha.stie,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Golden  Prairie  Herald  at 
Burns,  is  starting  a  new  paper  here. 


j  The  Best  Known  Slogan 

:  in  St.  Louis 

;  iT— doof 

Rrc,  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Forei^  AdTertisinff  Representatives 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Chicago  Philadelphia  New  York 
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WEDDING  BELLS 
Lewis  Stiles  Gannett,  of  the  Morning 
World’s  rewjite  staff,  and  Miss  Mary 
Pvlizabeth  Ro.ss,  of  the  repoi-torial  staff 
of  the  same  paper,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Buffalo, 
N.  y.,  on  May  21.  The  newlyweds  were 
classmates  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism.  The  bride  holds  degrees 
from  Vas.sar  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Gannett  is  a  Harvard 
graduate. 

Gilbert  Crawford  Ransom,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mis.s  Edna  Jane  Quigley, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Hornstien,  of  New  York,  were  married 
on  May  2,  at  Waukegan,  Ill.,  by  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Chidester.  Mr.  Hornstein 
is  the  publicity  manager  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  in  New 
York  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransom  will  be 
at  home  in  Chicago,  at  No.  1219  Leland 
Avenue. 

Announcement  of  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  James  Bixby,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  (Okla.),  Phoenix,  to  Miss 
E.sther  Bailey,  of  that  city,  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Bixby  is  now  in  the  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Fort  Logan  H.  Root,  Ar- 
kan.sas. 

Samuel  G.  Kennedy,  city  editor  of  the 
Irittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegrapli,  Is  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Helen  Marshall 
Bradfield,  of  Hot  Spring.s,  Ark.,  on 
June  5. 

William  Peter  Hamilton,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  Hart,  of  Brooklyn,  were  married 
May  19. 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

IVnder  thU  eapMon  toe  ekall  print,  each 
tceek,  letter!  from  our  readers  on  evbfeote  of 
interest  eonneeted  with  neiatpaper  publisMng 
am]  adrrrtiaina.  Any  publisher  who  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  views  on  any  subfeet  connected 
with  the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  eonfident  tAot  atioA  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


Agrees  With  Mr,  Hannah 

New  Yobk  City,  Mat  19,  1917. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  James  C.  Moffett, 
of  Lonlavllle,  Ky.,  the  followlna  letter,  which 
I  feel  at  liberty  to  send  to  yon  for  pahllca- 
tlon ; 

“I  want  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your  arti¬ 
cle  In  the  current  Issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Just  to  hand,  showInK  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  proposition  to  be  discussed  next 
month  at  St.  Louis,  ‘Advertislnx  lowers  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  goods,’  as  It  appears  to 
the  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  the  freight  on 
all  advertising  contracts  In  the  long  run. 

“I  am  glad  to  And  an  advertising  man  talk¬ 
ing  so  sensibly,  and  reOchoIng  what  the  man 
In  the  street,  who  thinks  at  all.  is  saying  about 
this  whole  advertising  business.  Tour  remarks 
regarding  selling  Government  bonds,  too,  are 
both  sound  and  timely.  That  Wg  economic  re¬ 
adjustment  after  the  war  yon  refer  to  Is  going 
to  shake  up  some  of  our  over-zealous  advertis¬ 
ing  advocates  In  a  way  that  will  make  them 
see  the  falsity  of  much  of  their  present  theories 
on  the  cost  of  distribution. 

“I  hope  yon  will  keep  up  the  good  work,  and 
as  you  gradually  gain  recruits  to  your  cause 
you  will  bring  back  the  advertising  men  of  this 
country  to  their  senses.” 

Trusting  that  Mr.  Moffett’s  letter  will  In¬ 
terest  many  of  you  readers,  I  am, 

Henry  Kino  Hannah. 


Mrs.  Robert  McClure  Dead 
Mrs.  Mabel  F.  McClure,  aged  fifty- 
one,  widow  of  Robert  McClure  and  sl."!- 
ter-in-Iaw  of  S.  S.  McClure,  the  pub- 
li.sher,  died  on  May  23  at  her  home  on 
P.irk  Hill,  Yonkers,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Her  husband,  who  died  three 
yeans  ago,  was  vice-president  of  the 
■McClure  Publishing  organization.  Her 
two  son.s,  Brncp,  four,  who  Is  with  a 
Red  Cross  unit  in  Albania,  and  Colin, 
twenty-one,  a  member  of  the  Offleers’ 
Reserve  Corps,  were  kept  from  her 
bedside  at  her  death  by  war  duty. 


"When  you  are  aspiring  to  the  high¬ 
est  plaee.”  says  Cicero,  “it  is  honorable 
to  reach  the  second  or  even  the  third 
rank.’’ 


Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  hero'sm. 


First  in  Dry  Goods  Advertising 

In  April  The  New  York  Times 
published  314,078  lines  of  Dry 
Goods  and  Women’s  Specialty 
Shops  advertising,  63,375  lines 
more  than  in  April,  1916,  a 
greater  volume  hy  67,997  lines 
and  a  greater  gain  than  any  other 
New  York  morning  newspaper. 
Average  net  paid  circulation,  daily 
and  Sunday,  exceeds  340,000 
copies. 


UTAH 

The  Ogden  Examiner 

The  big  dally  and  Sunday  paper 
of  northern  Utah,  covers  its  field 
like  a  blanket.  The  only  daily  in 
northern  Utah  publishing  Sunday 
into  section  featuring  auto  news. 

G.  LOGAX  PAYNE  CO.. 

Representatives 
Kersage  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Marquette  Bldg,,  Chicago 


A.  N.  P.  A.  New  Members 
Manager  L.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  .\meri- 
can  New.«paper  Publishers  .\s.sociation, 
advico.s  that  the  Tllinoia  Staiits-Zeitung, 
of  Chicago;  the  Forum,  of  Fargo,  N.  D., 


Flags  For  Immediate  Delivery 

"OVR  FLAG" — of  cotton  bunting,  zewed 
stripes,  fast  colors,  3xS  feet,  price  88c.  each 
quantity  lots.  Same  flag,  larger  size,  4x8 
feet;  $1.25  each  In  quantity  lots. 

8PFCIAL  tor  parades,  school  drills,  etc., 
new  line  silk  flags,  mounted  on  black  polished 
sticks  with  gold  spear  head,  size  11)4x17 
Inches.  Price  27%c.  each;  quantity  lots. 

FLAG  PICTURE,— Size  11x15  inches  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  with  national  anthem.  Price 
8  cents  each ;  quantity  lots. 

FLAG  TRANBPARENCIRB  for  automobile 
headlights,  wind-shields  and  windows.  Size 
4)4x7  inches  at  $25.20  per  thousand.  Size 
9x15  Inrlies  at  $60.00  per  thousand. 

•PLACE  ORGERR  NOW  FOR  DECORA¬ 
TION  DAY,  FL.AO  DAT  AND  FOURTH  OF 
JULY  ! 

S.  BIiAKR  WILLSDE7M 
20  B.  Mnilinon  St.  CHICAGO 


Clean 
Comics 

With  Plenty  of  Real 
Humor  Are  What  You 
Get  in  NEA  Service. 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
1279  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  the  Daily  Times,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  elected  to  active  mein- 
bershlp,  and  the  Daily  Record,  of  Ridge¬ 
way,  Pa.,  to  associate  membership  in 
the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


The  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Indiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertieere.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coaat  Repreaentative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  O 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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Cirriilution. 


Xet  Taid 

2..5(M»- 

lO.IHIO 

lirantford  Courier  (K) 

4,h»2 

.010.5 

.ons,5 

(  hatliaiii  XeMs  (E) 

.01 

.0071 

llaiiiiltoii  Speotatitr  (E) 

.042.5 

.04 

Haiiiiltoii  Herald  (E) 

Ki.llOO 

.04 

.03.5 

Kiiiirstoii  Hritisli  >Vliiu;  (E) 

:>.l>41 

.01.5 

.01 

Loudon  Advertiser  (31  X  k  E) 

.04.5 

.03.5 

London  Free  Tress  (31  >  k  E) 

:5!>,7.iO 

.0.5 

.04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (31  k  E) 

•_x.).«3i» 

.0.5 

.0.5 

Ottawa  Journal-Tress  (31  A  E) 

31,0)0 

.0.5 

.0.5 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 

.02sl 

.01 SS 

Teterboroiiali  Examiner  (E) 

4.9110 

.0131 

.01 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

i;.330 

.012.5 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 

7rS0O 

.IF2.5 

.012.5 

Toronto  Oiobe  (31) 

S4,«7« 

.12 

.09 

Toronto  X'ews  (E) 

49,000 

.01) 

.0.5 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

97,045 

.11 

.0S.5 

Toronto  3Vorld  (31) 

4(},9’2li 

.0^.5 

.00 

Toronto  3Vorld  (S) 

9’2,99() 

.10 

.07 

3Vindsor  Keeord  (E) 

9,<;:>o 

.02 

.01.5 

TItOVINt  E  OF 

01  EHEt 

Topulation  ’i.hO’i.TSl — 

English  .397. 

;i92 

Freiieli  l.BO.'iJlIW 

3Iontreal  Daily  3fail  (31) 

22,92  s 

.0.5 

.0.5 

3(ontreni  Oazette  (31)  (2e-#B  yi 

r.)  24,3s^ 

.07.5 

,00 

3ftintreal  I.a  Tatrie  (E) 

.3.5.S27 

.00 

.04.5 

3[ontreal  La  Tresse  (E) 

140,0fHl 

.11 

.09 

3ronteral  Le  Devoir  (E)  (2e-#.’* 

vr.)  1.3,9.'.9 

.0.51 

.04 

3fontreal  Star  (E) 

100,000 

.11 

.09.5 

OneUee  Le  Solell  (E) 

3.5,000 

.0.5 

.0.5 

Sherbrooke  Ileeord  (E) 

10,6S4 

.03 

.02.5 

994J472 

1.4442 

1.1009 

The  newspapers  tinted  on  this  oa^e  offer  994,373  average  Circula¬ 
tion  at  a  total  combined  coat  of  $1.14  per  line  or  a  fraction  teas  than 
one  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  cent  per  tine  per  thousand. 

Make  your  own  deduction  aa  to  whether  that  is  not  Low  Cost  Ad- 
verttsink,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  territory  is  covered  most  intensively', 
and  that  it  covers  fourteen  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  most  populous 
portion  of  prosperous  Canada  and  their  suburbs,  and  covers  them  well 
With  Newspapers  of  Hi4h  Standin4  and  Reputation. 

Suppose  you  had  this  tremendous  Publicity  Force  working  for  you; 
don't  vou  think  vou  would  soon  feel  the  benefit? 
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Over  the  Fence 

is  a  land  of  plenty. 

North  of  “Forty-five”  Canada  bravely  sends  her 
sons  to  battle  and  busily  tends  shop. 

Enriched  by  the  expenditure  of  over  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  war  orders,  her  farmers  gath¬ 
er!  g  in  crops  whose  value  is  double  or  more  to  the  acre 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  everyone  busy,  work¬ 
men  earning  high  wages — Canada  finds  herself  shut  off 
to  day  from  her  usual  sources  of  supply  and  actually  finds 
it  hard  to  spend  her  wealth. 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  75 
millions  in  two  years.  Has  YOUR  trade  shared  in  this 
expansion  ? 

The  market  is  easier  to  reach  than  generally  supposed 
— Canada  is  long — but  the  bulk  of  her  trade  can  be 
reached  in  a  strip  extending  north  of  Detroit  and  stret¬ 
ching  to  Quebec  City,  here  are  its  greatest  markets,  its 
financial  and  commercial  nerve  centres,  its  great  trading 
and  manufacturing  cities — the  heart  from  which  the 
country’s  life  blood  ebbs  and  flows. 

Information  in  your  line  is  easy  to  secure. 

Step  lively. 


More  than 

4,500,000 

of  Canada’s 

8,075,000 

Total  Popula¬ 
tion  is  Cen¬ 
tered  here. 


OTTA^iy 


Prepared  and  Written  by 

George  F.  Hobart 

Hamilton  Adv.  Agency 
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The  successful  introduction  of  good  foods 
on  the  New  York  Market 

Is  Easy  When  You  Know  How 

It  is  not  the  insurmountable  task  requiring  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  investigation, 
introduction  and  advertising  as  many 
think  it  is. 

The  New  York  Globe 

Which  for  upwards  of  three  years  has  been  success¬ 
fully  putting  honest  foods  on  the  market 

Knows  the  HOW 

This  service  is  available  to  anyone  entitled  to  the  information 
and  who  is  desirous  of  getting  results  at  lowest  expense. 

The  Globe  carries  nearly  twice  as  much  food  advertising  as 
any  other  New  York  newspaper.  Its  record  of  success  is  the  reason*. 


Now  over  200,000  a  day 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Th«  Nttlco  Prf»».  Inc..  20  gt..  N.  Y. 


'9'7 

ubRARY  advertised  food  products  section 


The  Newspaper  Advocate 


Vol.49.  No.  50.  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1917  Part  Two 


Increase  Your  Boston  Sales 

Let  us  help  you  analyze  this  territory — district  by  district  and  section  by  section—let  us 
show  you  where  you  are  strong — where  you  are  weak,  and  where  and  how  you  can 
strengthen  your  campaign. 

The  Merchandising  Service  Department  of  the  Boston  American  will  help  you  take  your 
Boston  sales  problem  to  pieces  and  analyze  it  bit  by  bit.  It  will  make  a  thorough  trade 
investigation — submit  a  report  consisting  of  facts,  figures  ai>d  charts  which  will  show  you 
how  to  get  all  the  sales  you  should  get. 

This  department  will  co-operate  with  your  salesmen — designate  the  responsive  sections  and 
chart  your  men  over  the  territory  by  supplying  TRADE  MAPS  which  show  the  exact 
location  of  dealers.  These  maps  are  for  the  use  of  salesmen  while  in  Boston. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  will  bring  the  necessary  details  regarding  the  work  of  this  department. 


AN 


80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  England*s  Greatest  Home  Newspaper 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1789  Broadway 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

504  Hearst  Building 


ADVERTISED  FOOD  SECTION  OF  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRICE  RAISING  OF  ADVERTISED  RRANDED  FOODS 
ECONOMIC  TRIUMPH  OF  NEWSPAPER  VALUE 


The  Seeming  Impossible  Has  Happened  and  Fair-minded  Public  Goes  on  Buying  As  Usual 
—Prices  Vault  on  IMany  Brands  from  25  to  More  than  50  Per  Cent.— Good  Will  Es¬ 
tablished  by  Advertising  Standing  Merchants  in  Good  Stead  Now— EDITOR  AND 
Publisher  Investigation  Indicates  Great  Opportunity  for  Constructive 
Campaigns,  Making  a  Virtue  of  What  Pessimists  Have  Called  Adversity. 

By  Marlen  Pew.  jg  estimated  that  package  goods 

are  costing  double  or  triple  to  prepare 
what  they  did  five  years  ago. 

In  the  realm  of  tin  and  glass  not  only 
have  prices  soared  to  the  sky,  but  It 
has  been  well-nigh  impossible  at  times 
to  procure  these  products  at  any  price. 

These  have  been  the  greater  elements 
of  worry  and  loss  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  he  has  met  them  with  singular  for¬ 
titude,  and  has  proceeded  with  his  ad¬ 
vertising,  confident  that  the  end  had 
not  come  and  that  a  substantial  future 
was  to  be  considered.  He  reasoned  that 
it  was  as  good  a  time  to  keep  his  name 
before  the  public  as  ever — selling  his 
goods  on  their  merits]  supporting  the 
general  principle  of  package  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  retaining  that  powerful  asset 
which  he  had  spent  money  so  freely  to 
obtain,  the  good-will  which  is  tied  up 
with  an  advertised  product. 


Even  adversity  has  Its  compensa¬ 
tions. 

Until  war  prices  for  basic  mate- 
l  ials  became  so  grreatly  advanced  that 
the  manufacturer  faced  destruction  un¬ 
less  he  advanced  prices,  the  average 
producer  of  a  standard,  advertised  food 
product  believed  that  his  advertised  re¬ 
tail  price  was  indexible. 

National  advertisers  are  discovering 
that,  for  instance,  the  ten-cent  seller, 
known  to  every  consumer  as  worth 
that  price,  may  become  a  twelve  or  even 
a  fifteen-cent  seller,  and  go  on  selling 
as  before. 

A  year  or  two  ago  most  advertisers 
would  have  told  you  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sell  a  regularly-priced  five- 
cent  package  of  biscuits,  for  example, 
for  eight  cents.  Hence,  manufacturers 
of  .standard  brands  have  heretofore  felt 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  raw  product 
markets.  They  suddenly  discover  that 
the  people  are  reasonable,  and  fair  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  producer,  and 
that  when  a  situation  like  the  present 
arises  the  consumer  takes  on  the  added 
burden  without  protest  or  discrimina- 


VOLUMB  NOT  IMPAIRED. 

When  package  goods,  like  Uneeda 
Biscuit,  were  advanced  in  price  from 
the  old  standard  of  five  cents  to  seven 
and  eight  cents,  we  have  it  from  large 
retailers  in  New  York,  the  average 
housewife  just  grinned  and  bore  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  volume  of  sales 
of  advertised  food  products  which  are 
to-day  selling  to  the  public  at  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  over  normal  prices, 
not  materially  decreased.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  interviews  with  nu¬ 
merous  authorities  in  the  trade.  It  is 
qualified  only  by  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
creases  have  not  long,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  been  in  force,  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  future  may  bring.  But 
speaking  of  the  day  and  hour,  the  fact 
appears  well  established  that  producers 
who  have  taken  the  frank,  candid,  hon¬ 
est  course  of  sticking  true  to  standards 
and  advancing  prices  to  fair  levels,  have 
lost  neither  public  confidence  nor  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales. 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  gone 
to  the  public  with  their  difficulties,  in 
newspaper  advertising,  report  a  grati¬ 
fying  result. 

All  of  which  appears  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  commercial  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  know  now  that  package 
goods,  made  and  advertised  to  sell  at 
fixed  round  numbers,  may,  if  the  situ¬ 
ation  honestly  warrants  it,  be  increased 
to  the  public  without  encountering  the 
diro  perils  that  manufacturers  have 
formerly  imagined.  We  have  had  a 
signal  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the 
average  manufacturer  in  declining  to 
lower  1  standards  and  place  a  decep¬ 
tion  upon  tho  consumer — jeopardizing 
his  great  good-will  asset.  We  have 
proof  that  the  people  insist  upon  stiind- , 
ard  products  under  the  names  of-  re-i 
ponsible  producers,  consistent  in  con¬ 
tent  with  advertised  claims,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  and  conveniently  prepared  for 
use.  Yes,  the  average  housekeeper  ls_ 
sufficiently  wedded  to  these  ideals  to  pay 
necessary  increased  prices  with  calm._ 
ness. 


HAD  TO  FACE  IT, 


An  Investigation  by  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  food-price  situation, 
with  particular  reference  to  newspaper 
advertising  prospects,  reveals  that  the 
producers  of  standard  brands,  with  few 
exceptions,  held  off  Increasing  their 
prices  just  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  and  then  took  the  plunge,  only 
to  find  that  it  was  not  such  a  daring 
leap  as  had  been  imagined,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  was  found  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of 
paying  more  for  goods  which  cost  the 
producer  more. 

Of  280  food  and  household  products 
examined  it  was  found  that  the  price 
of  every  one,  except  birdseed,  had  been 
advanced  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  reason 
advanced  to  account  for  the  exception 
was  that  birds  are  not  being  Imported 
and  people  are  giving  up  their  pets. 

Advances  ranged  from  25  to  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  50  per  cent,  in  standard  branded 
food  articles. 

All  cereal  products  and  meats  were 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  higher  price 
levels. 

STRUGGLE  TO  AVOID  IT. 

It  is  true  that  many  standard  adver¬ 
tised  products,  other  than  food,  have 
remained  stationary  in  price  through  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  past  three  years. 
Every  manufacturer  is  paying  more  for 
his  basic  materials,  but  many  are  still 
willing  to  stand  the  decreased  profits. 

In  the  food  field,  where  margins  are 
narrow,  the  situation  became  impossi¬ 
ble,  for  not  only  was  profit  wiped  out, 
but  the  production  cost  became  more 
than  the  sales  price.  It  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  reducing  standards  of 
quality  or  quantity,  which  might  de¬ 


THE  ARGUMENT  THAT  GOES. 


ceive  the  public  for  a  little  while,  or  in¬ 
creasing  prices  with  a  frank  statement 
to  the  public. 

The  results  justify  the  boasted  sense 
of  justice  of  the  average  American. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  advertising 
fraternity  may  well  note  that  bulk 
goods,  in  food  merchandise,  went  up  in 
price  BEFORE  branded  goods  were 
raised.  The  producer  of  bulk  merchan¬ 
dise  added  to  his  price  just  as  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  warranted.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear.  He  did  not  for  an  in¬ 
stant  consider  the  consumer.  Beans 
were  worth  .so  much,  and  he  charged 
so  much  for  them. 

But  the  packer  of  an  advertised  brand 
of  beans  reasoned  thus;  “For  years  the 
people  have  been  buying  our  beans  at 
ten  cents  a  can.  We  have  advertised 
that  price  and  made  it  a  household  fact. 
Our  materials  now  cost  us  more  than 
we  arc  able  to  sell  the  product  for.  If 
we  buy  beans  of  an  inferior  quality  or 
.start  deception  as  to  quantity — if  we 
relax  any  of  our  commercial  standards 
— we  will  have  sacrificed  our  chief  as¬ 
set  We  have  stood  the  loss  just  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  stand  It  without  im¬ 


pairing  our  solvency.  We  must  be  fair 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
and  this  means  higher  prices.” 

HOW  MATERIALS  ADVANCED. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  big  ad¬ 
vertising  baking  and  cereal  companies 
held  oft  advancing  prices  of  their  trade- 
marked  specialties,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  cereal  content  had  doubled,  tripled, 
and  quadrupled  in  price,  as  the  public 
well  knew.  Flour  had  gone  up.  But¬ 
ter,  lard,  sugar,  spice,  and  everything 
else  in  the  list  of  baking  material  In 
bulk  had  vaulted  to  the  consumer,  and 
hence  every  one  knew  that  the  baker 
was  paying  a  proportionately  higher 
price  for  his  materials. 

Grain  is  now  80  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  pa.st  ten  years. 

And  these  things,  which  '  the  public 
knew  less  of,  were  al#5  happening: 
Paper,  ink,  printing,  and  every  other 
factor  in  packing  had  increased  to  fig¬ 
ures  which  seemed  designed  to  crush 
the  packer.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
handsome  carton  which  formerly  cost  a 
trifle  less  than  one-half  cent  which  to¬ 
day  costs  a  fraction  over  two  centa 
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PUBLIC  WANTS  CHEAPER 
FOOD,  CANADIAN  VIEWS 

Radical  Idea  of  Globe  Man  is  That  Bulk 

Goods  Should  be  Advertised  and  Sold 

— Suggests  More  Vital  Elditing  of 

Home  Pages — Pure  Foods  Unimport- 

tant  now,  He  says. 

By  Harold  C.  Lowrey. 

(AdvcrUiing  Department  The  Toronto  Globe.) 

Let’s  blajne  the  war  for  the  evolution 
of  the  appeal  that  will  pull  business  for 
the  food  advertisers  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  drawing  card  of  the’  past — "Pure 
Food" — has  been  overtaken  and  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity  which  will  actuate  the 
housewife  to  seek  out  and  purchase 
those  foods  which  are  lower-priced 
even  while  she  may  personally  prefer 
and  desire  the  well  known  "Pure 
Foods." 

So  long  as  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  so  forcibly  directed  towards  economy 
and  thrift  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
food  advertisers  will  find  it  difficult  to 
persuade  the  common  people  to  part 
with  their  diminished  dollars  for  highly 
colored  packages  of  “pure"  foods  which 
can  be  bought  in  bulk  for  less  money. 
The  old  bug-a-boo  of  -unsanitary  and 
germ-infested  “bulk”  goods  will  not  be 
as  terrifying  to  the  purchaser  as  will  be 
an  empty  pocket. 

EAST  TO  SELL  NOW, 

The  demand  for  food  is  ever  present. 
It  is  common  to  all  people,  rich  and 
poor,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there 
are  so  many  advertisers  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  they  can  get  almost  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  benefit  from  any  medium,  for 
every  reader  is  an  eater. 

But  the  war  has  stultified  the  appeal 
of  “pure  foods”  as  a  selling  argument, 
and  has  put  in  its  place  the  Insistence  of 
the  consumer  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  unpromulgated  but  neverthe- 
le.ss  sinisterly  potent,  “Can  I  buy  the 
same  nutriment  for  less  money?" 

In  these  days  when  the  1913  dollar  is 
only  worth  about  65  cents,  housewives 
are  being  forced  to  abandon  the  cus¬ 
tomary  comparisons  in  order  to  adjust 
the  family  appetite  to  the  size  of  the 
family  exchequer. 

.4nd  that  brings  us  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  advertise  food  products  and  how 
to  sell  space  to  advertisers  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Many  mediums  have  found  “pure 
food”  pages  a  successful  answer,  and 
where  they  have  been  established  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  have  become  an  in- 
.stltutlon  there  is  little  to  fear  if  the  pub- 
ll.shers  re-vamp  the  editorials  to  fit  the 
needs  of  their  readers. 

SCORNS  SYNDICATE  PAGE. 

The  average  pure  food  page  is  a  Joke  to 
the  modern  housewife,  for  It  is  mostly 
syndicate  stuff,  that  is  quite  often  In¬ 
congruous  with  local  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

Yet  there  is  a  virgin  field  crying  for 
development  which  might  be  designated 
as  “The  Business  of  Home-Making." 
That  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
the  scope  such  a  department  would  per¬ 
mit,  and  if  it  Is  bandied  Intelligently 
could  be  made  to  develop  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  as  any  paper  would  care  to  handle 
in  these  days  of  high-priced  paper. 

Consider  for  one  moment  the  effect  of 
getting  out,  say  every  Thursday,  or 
even  daily  for  that  matter,  though 
Thursday  is  preferable,  a  section  which 
is  edited  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  news  pages.  Suppose  an  editor 
had  the  clarity  of  vision  to  see  that  the 
woman  of  to-day  is  a  business  woman; 
'  that  she  is  a  home-maker  not  because 


of  a  natal  determination  of  her  destiny, 
but  because  that  is  her  business. 

The  editor  who  can  see  that  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction  and  who  will  send  his  reporters 
into  actual  homes  to  report  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  way  that  will,  better  those 
conditions,  will  develop  a  section  of  such 
an  intense  interest  to  all  home-makers 
as  to  make  it  suicidal  for  a  food  adver¬ 
tiser  to  igmore  that  paper  or  allow  his 
competitor  to  get  the  jump  on  him. 

STICK  TO  OWN  FIELD. 

If  food  advertising  was  deserved  by 
such  an  Intelligent  editorial  coopera¬ 
tion  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any 
medium  to  flagrantly  disregard  the 
merits  of  the  trade  press  by  endeavoring 
to  usurp  their  franchise  to  carry  the 
advertiser’s  message  to  the  dealer. 

The  ^ofBent  %  new^phper  stoops  to 
such  unethical  '^operation  it  must  ad¬ 
mit  th^t  its  space  is  not  worth  card  rates 
and  the  extra  service  is  given  to  make 
up  the  discrepancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  the  newspaper  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  the  common-sense 
reporting  of  “Home  News”  it  would 
discover  that  it  had  a  preferential  at¬ 
traction  for  the  advertiser  of  food  and 
other  products. 

Of  course  it  is  evident  that  most  medi¬ 
ums  of  large  <trculation  will  carry 
much  food  advertising  yet  this  does 
not  reach  the  dimensions  those  same 
papers  could  attain  via  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  “Home  News.”  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  an  in¬ 
crease  in  food  advertising  merely 
through  the  establishment  of  such  a 
page  or  section.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  advertising  department  of  the 
medium  to  conduct  an  energetic  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  among  possible  adver¬ 
tisers  in  order  to  bring  home  to  them  an 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Home  News  Section. 

TALK  DOLLAR  VALUE. 

Then,  were  advertisers  to  Insert  copy 
which  subordinated  the  "purity”  appeal 
to  a  clean-cut  statement  of  "food  value 
for  dollar  cost,”  both  advertiser  and 
consumers  would  mutually  benefit  from 
the  advertisement.  Should  the  advertiser 
rely  entirely  on  the  purity  of  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  get  it  across  the  dealer’s  count¬ 
ers  he  will  eventually  discover  that  he 
has  been  bucking  the  stream.  He  may 
succeed,  though  that  will  depend  on  his 
strengi;h. 

These  few  comments  on  the  future 
of  food  advertising  are  made  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  constructive  and 
will  assist  some  editor  to  realize  the 
unlimited  possibilities  such  a  “Home 
news  department  presents  for  the 
legitimate  development  of  a  class  of 
advertising  which  his  paper  can  serve 
with  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  These 
observations  have  been  the  result  of 
a  wide  experience  in  the  food.stuffs 
field;  behind  the  counter,  on  the  road, 
in  the  factory  on  a  grocery  trade  paper, 
on  a  newspaper  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  counter. 


No  Return  to  Old  Practice. 

The  Wisconsin  Senate  Committee  on 
Corporations  blocked  a  proposed  mile¬ 
age  advertising  plan  advocated  by  a 
number  of  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
State  by  voting,  last  week,  three  to 
two  to  recommend  non-concurrence  In 
the  Burnett  bill  legalizing  reciprocal 
contracts  between  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  railroad  companies  for  the 
exchange  of  newspaper  advertising  for 
railway  mileage. 


Thsor  tell  us  nowadays  that  woman. 
In  order  to  be  perfect,  must  be  like  a 
maa. 


HOW  EXAMINER  FIGHTS 
FOR  A  FAIR  FOOD  DEAL 


Chicago  Paper's  Service  Bureau  Makes 

Amazing  Discoveries  and  Establishes 

Vital  System  of  Reform  to  Aid  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers — Direct  Co-operation 

an  Important  Feature. 

James  K.  Rice,  manager  of  the 
Standardized  Food  Service  Bureau,  of 
the  Chicago  Examiner,  made  an  inves- 
tigation  of  the  Chicago  selling  field, 
with  some  remarkable  results. 

To  The  Editor  and  Publisher  he 
said:  “When  A.  H.  Messing,  our  pub¬ 
lisher,  started  this  bureau,  he  insisted 
that  it  be  a  real  department  of  co- 
pperation  with  the  manufacturers  of 
advertised  food  products  in  our  col¬ 
umns. 

“For  years  the  Examiner  has  been 
building  up,  while  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  destroying,  public 
confidence  in  advertised  products.  We 
have  educated  our  readers  to  believe 
in  food  products  measuring  up  to  legal 
standards. 

“The  next  step  in  the  way  of  co¬ 
operation  was  direct  cooperation  with 
the  advertiser — a  service  bureau  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  trade  with  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  sales  force,  aiding  in  distribution, 
before  the  campaign  begins;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  stimulating  retail 
dealers. 

SURPRISING  DISCXIVERIES. 

“We  found  the  average  retailer  knew 
little  about  ‘turnover,’  his  method  of 
bookkeeping  was  crude,  he  was  over¬ 
stocked  on  various  unknown  brands, 
and  the  habit  of  substitution  had  grown 
alarmingly. 

“Every  popular  brand  of  an  advertised 
food  product  had  its  substitute,  pushed 
by  some  jobber  or  wholesaler.  The  gro¬ 
cer,  tempted  with  big  margin,  placed  the 
joker  in  stock.  He  must  sell  it  some¬ 
how.  He  becomes  a  substltutor. 

“The  Chicago  Examiner  advised  cli¬ 
ents  to  caution  consumers  to  order  the 
product  by  the  brand  name. 

“To  get  closer  to  the  retailer,  the 
Examiner  organized  the  Grocers’  and 
Butchers’  Standardized  Food  Bureau  of 
Illinois,  an  association  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  men  in  these  lines  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs. 

“The  object  is  service  and  broad  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Independent  food  In¬ 
dustry  by  discouragement  of  all  unfair 
trade  practices;  to  encourage  handling 
of  standardized  foods;  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  dishonest  dealers;  to  dis¬ 
countenance  sub.stitution  and  promote 
better  understanding  between  manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers,  retailers,  and  consuming 
public. 

“This  organization  has  a  membership 
of  about  600  retailers  in  Chicago  and 
.suburbs,  rated  from  $3,000  to  $76,000.  It 
was  chartered  July  3,  1916.  Any  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocer  or  butcher  in  Il¬ 
linois  may  join. 

“The  emblem  of  the  Bureau,  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  each  member’s  store.  Is  word¬ 
ed  as  follows; 

WE  ARE  MEMBERS 
GROCERS'  AND  BUTCHERS' 
STANDARDIZED 
FOOD  BUREAU 

WE  DO  NOT 
SUBSTITUTE 

CHICAGO  EXAMINER,  OFFICIAL  ORGAN. 

“To  still  further  cooperate  with  the 
food  manufacturers,  the  Examiner,  last 
September,  .started  the  publication  of 
'the  Grocers’  and  Butchers’  Standardized 
Food  Bureau  Journal,  a  monthly  of 
eight  pages  or  more,  sent  to  every  gro¬ 
cer  in  Chicago  and  the  suburbs.  Thus 
directly  we  appeal  for  cooperation  and 
strive  to  serve  the  general  Interest. 


“This  is  by  no  means  all  that  the 
Examiner  is  doing  to  aid  manufacturers 
of  food  products  who  use  our  columns, 
but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  we  arc  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  cooperation  proces¬ 
sion.” 


BUILDING  SMALL  GROCERY  SPACE 

Good  Plan  Is  to  Collect  Grocers’  Bills 
Every  Week. 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  Journal- 
Gazette  originated  the  Market  Basket 
page  some  three  years  ago  by  concen¬ 
trating  four  or  five 
accounts  on  the 
back  pago  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Reci¬ 
pes  were  contribu¬ 
ted  by  readers,  and 
the  page  otherwise 
made  interesting  by 
running  helpful 
hints  to  the  house¬ 
wife  on  her  kitchen 
duties,  such  a  s 
menus,  etc. 

“The  average 
man  who  conducts 
a  grocery  store  is 
more  or  less  of  a 
poor  business  man 
and  would  easily 
be  discouraged  if  he  had  to  pay  advertis¬ 
ing  bills  ranging  from  $16  to  $25  the  first 
of  the  month,”  says  Carl  J.  Suedhoff, 
of  the  Journal-Gazette. 

“We  make  it  an  ironclad  rule  to  make 
our  collections  every  week,  and  usually 
made  these  every  Monday,  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  big  day’s  business  on  Saturday. 
By  making  a  flat  rate  the  advertising 
manager  will  save  himself  considerable 
trouble  and  petty  annoyances. 

“Every  Saturday  the  Journal-Gazette 
publishes  two  pages  of  market-basket 
advertising,  and  the  different  local  ac¬ 
counts  number  twenty-eight.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  near  future  to  three  on  ac¬ 
count  of  many  national  advertisers  who 
usually  run  on  Fridays  changing  their 
schedule  to  Saturdays.” 


NEWSPAPER  OPENS  SOAP  MARKET 


Showed  Salesman  How  to  Start  100  New 
Houston  Accounts  in  Few  days. 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Post  maintain.s 
a  service  and  cooperative  department 
to  as.sist  the  advertiser. 

Various  means  are  aised  to  make 
retailers  understand  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  working  in  close  harmony  with 
their  interests. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  service 
rendered  to  an  advertiser:  The  Kirk 
Soap  Company  wanted  to  open  the 
Houston  market.  A  Post  man  was  as¬ 
signed  to  help  the  .salesman.  More  than 
100  new  retail  accounts  were  opened, 
with  more  than  300  cases  of  soap  sold, 
together  with  a  substantial  sale  of  tal¬ 
cum  powder,  in  the  few  day’  operation 
of  this  Intelligent  selling  and  advertising 
campaign.  Dealers  were  induced  to  put 
in  window  displays.  Post  printed  matte- 
and  push  the  goods. 

In  such  ways  the  Houston  Post  is 
making  rapid  strides  as  a  selling 
mediuna. 


Wise  men  of  Maine:  Form  a  potato 
association,  brand  your  goods,  use 
newspaper  space,  and  see  your  com¬ 
modity  sold  as  a  specialty,  not  merely 
a  staple! 

Because  he  could  visualize  it,  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  spent  $100  to  demonstrate  his 
goods  before  200  women;  with  the  .same 
money  he  could  have  told  200,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  that  he  had  a  good  arti¬ 
cle. 
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FIRST  WAR  YEAR  MAY 
YIELD  RECORD  CROPS 


Government  Urging  Intensive  Planting — 
Fanners  Fired  by  Patriotism — Effec¬ 
tive  Plans  to  Provide  Labor  for  Farms 
and  Packing  Industries  May  Help 
Solve  World  Problem. 

Washington,  May  25. — Despite  the 
po.ssibility  of  a  heavy  drain  upon  farm 
labor  by  miiitary  necessity,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  look  with  pessimism  on 
the  food  situation  in  our  first  year  of 
warfare. 

Never  before  has  the  Department  of 
.\Kriculture  issued  such  insistent  de¬ 
mands  upon  farmers  to  see  to  it  that 
the  land  be  intensively  cultivated,  that 
economies  and  scientific  practices  be 
employed,  that  production  be  regulat¬ 
ed  to  meet  public  needs,  both  here  and 
with  our  allies,  and  that  the  food  in 
dustry  be  organized  with  something  oi 
military  precision. 

A  patriotic  response  is  coming  back 
from  the  farms  of  the  nation.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  recognized  that  the  plough 
and  the  reaper  this  year  have  a  signifi¬ 
cance  akin  to  big  guns. 

MIGHTY  YIEU)  EXPECTED. 

^  Iteinvigorated  in  the  name  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  with  farm  labor  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  boy,  woman,  and  man  la¬ 
bor  from  the  cities,  as  planned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  it 
would  surprise  no  one.  Providence  will¬ 
ing,  if  this  year's  food  crop  would  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  last  year,  despite  the  hand¬ 
icap  of  a  short  yield  of  winter  wheat. 
The  1917  estimates  range  to  $25,000,000,- 
000  value,  including  the  value  of  live 
stock  on  hand. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  crops  this  season  than  are 
needed  for  our  own  requirements,”  says 
Secretary  D.  F.  Houston.  "Millions  of 
people  across  the  seas  must  rely  in 
large  part  upon  the  products  of  our 
fields  and  ranges.  We  must  have  an 
enlarged  production  of  staple  food  crops. 
Everything  must  be  done  to  enlarge 
acreage. 

WANTS  MORE  C»RN. 

"We  must  plant  good  seeds  and  be 
diligent  in  cultivation.  Conditions  this 
year  warrant  the  largest  possible  plant¬ 
ing  of  corn.  There  must  be  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  the  production  of  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  movement  among  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  suburbs  of  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  to  utilize  suita'ble  idle  soil  in 
yards  and  vacant  lots,  will  spread  over 
the  nation  and  result  in  augmenting  the 
supply  of  garden  produce.  The  duty  of 
every  American  farmer  this  year  is  to 
increase  his  production.” 

GREAT  BOY  FORCE. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mobilize  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,- 
000  boys  under  military  age  and  over 
sixteen  years,  in  a  working  reserve,  and 
these  boys  will  be  assigned  in  large 
numbers  to  the  canning  factories,  in  the 
season,  if  labor  is  short. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
pressing  the  packers  to  resort  to  dry 
preserving  processes  with  both  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  a  means  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  shortages  of  glass  and  tin  and 
high  prices  for  package  materials. 

General  conditions  in  the  food  mar¬ 
ket^  while  at  present  unsettled  and  ner¬ 
vous,  are  by  no  means  considered  as 
more  than  temporarily  unfavorable,  and 
the  opinion  among  food  packers  who 
have  appeared  here  seems  to  be  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  raw  stock  In  al¬ 
most  every  department  for  fall  preser¬ 


vation  and  that  the  branded  products 
will  this  year  be  furnished  on  the  usual 
scale,  though  prices  may  be  advanced  on 
account  of  increased  costs  of  packing. 

Government  officials  are  urging  all 
citizens  to  discountenance  hysteria  over 
the  prospect  of  higher  food  prices.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  money  is  to  be 
released  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  of  the  country,  tending  to 
balance  higher  costs.  The  main  thing, 
as  seen  in  official  life,  is  to  "speed  up 
production”  that  there  may  be  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield. 


ADVERTISE  FOOD  NOW 

IS  PACKER’S  ADVICE 


With  Markets  Unsettled,  Big  California 
Concern  Thought  of  Retrenchment,  but 
Decided  to  Expand,  as  Public  Is  in 
Receptive  Mood— Prospect  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  Getting  Share  of  Appropriations. 
Illumination  in  regard  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  preserved-fruit,  vegetable,  and 
fi.sh  industry  came  this  week  from 
George  N.  Armsby,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  who 
was  seen  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  by  a  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Editor  and  Plblisiier. 

"Our  whole  problem  centres  around 
the  shortage  of  labor,”  he  said.  "The 
market  is  wide  open,  both  here  and 
abroad.  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  of  men,  capable  of  fishing 
and  manning  packing  machinery,  to  do 
the  work  in  hand. 

"We  are  sold  for  many  months  ahead. 

WII.U  USB  NEWSPAPERS. 

"Our  company  not  only  packs  the 
Del  Monte  brands,  but  also  controls  the 
Sunkist  brands  on  preserveil  fruits.  The 
ramifications  of  our  industry  are  wide 
and  are  rapidly  widening.  We  have 
national  di.stribution,  and  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  Sunkist  brands  are  controlled  by 
designated  local  Jobbers,  but  Del  Monte 
brands  are  distributed  generally. 

"We  have  a  large  contract  for  na¬ 
tional-magazine  advertising,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  use  newspapers  in  a  supple¬ 
mental  sense  for  the  present.  I  will 
admit  that  I  am  deeply  impressed  by 
the  newspaper  appeal,  and  I  dare  say 
that  there  will  be  an  Increasing  amount 
of  new.spaper  advertising  for  the  Del 
Monte  brands. 

“If  you  wish  to  know  how  my  com¬ 
pany  feels  about  advertising,  I  think  I 
cannot  make  it  plainer  than  by  citing 
a  recent  instance.  As  I  have  told  you, 
we  are  sold  for  months  ahead.  We 
know  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the 


goods  are  sold  to  the  consumer,  though 
the  demand  is  heavy.  We  discussed  a 
proposal  that  our  advertising  be  with¬ 
held,  due  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
the  food  market. 

PE»PLB  RECE3TIVE. 

• 

"We  came  to  this  conclusion:  The 
people  are  thinking  about  foods  just 
now,  as  never  before.  Hence  they  are 
receptive.  WTiat  better  time  could  be 
cho.sen  to  present  our  claims  for  the 
Del  Monte  brands?  The  short  of  it  is 
we  decided  it  would  he  better  to  in¬ 


crease  our  space  than  eliminate  it  at 
the  pre.®ent  time.  There  was  never  a 
better  time  to  establish  good-will  for  a 
brand.” 

Mr.  Armsby,  while  viewing  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  advantage  of  his 
corporation,  said  that  he  regarded  In- 
du.strial  advertising  by  associations, 
.such  as  in  the  instance  of  the  fresh- 
orange  and  lemon  Sunkist  campaign,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  exem¬ 
plary  of  modem  commercial  departures. 

Asked  to  specify  what  his  company 
proposed  in  the  matter  of  newspaper 
advertising,  beyond  the  general  state¬ 
ment  quoted  herewith,  Mr.  Armsby 
smiled  and  said:  "Well,  I  think  well 
of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  food  brands,  and  if  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  con¬ 
tinues  with  his  persistent  presentation 
of  the  newspaper  case,  I  guess  the 
newspapers  will  get  their  share  of  our 
appropriations,  all  right.” 


Baltimore  News’s  Food  Page 

Describing  the  activities  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News,  W.  J.  Hatten,  the  food  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  paper,  writes  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  as  follows: 

“We  maintain  a  food  page  which  is 
issued  every  Friday.  This  consists  of 
articles  of  value  to  the  housewife,  and 
the  market  prices  of  all  edibles  on  sale. 
We  receive  from  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  letters  weekly  from  readers  asking 
questions  relative  to  our  articles. 

“We  have  called  on  the  local  retail 
grocers  and  endeavored  to  educate  them 
to  cooperate  with  advertisers. 

“We  have  worked  with  sales  forces  In 
laying  out  routes,  helping  them  get  dis¬ 
tribution  and  securing  window  trims, 
etc. 

“Our  page  has  enabled  us  to  create  a 
number  of  local  accounts,  such  as  gro¬ 
cers,  meat  markets,  fruit  stores,  con¬ 
fectioners,  bakers,  etc.” 


Ulterior  motives  are  anchors  that  re¬ 
tard  progress. 


SUNSHINE  BISCUITS  GET 
DEALERS  TO  ADVERTISE 


Local  Merchants  Play  Up  Branded 

Goods — Great  Baking  Concern  Di¬ 
rected  by  J.  L.  Loose,  Safely  Turns 

Comer  of  Price  Advancement  of  Their 

Trade-Marked  Products. 

The  man  who  dropped  the  shadow 
under  the  word  “Sunshine”  and  thereby 
created  an  animated  trade-mark  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  J.  L.  Loose,  the  same  man  who 
invented  the  double  soda  cracker  and 
many  other  novel  biscuit  delicacies  and 
staples. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  great  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  producing  to¬ 
day  more  than  350  brands  of  biscuits 
from  nine  great  baking  plants,  and  w'ith 
100  branch  offices  scattered  over  the 
country.  The  concern  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  niore  than  20,000  people.  It 
has  been  in  the  field  fourteen  years, 
though  the  genius  back  of  it  has  been 
a  biscuit  baker  for  forty  years. 

ADVERTISING  HELPS. 

"Very  plainly  a  good  measure  of  the 
great  success  of  this  concern  is  built  up¬ 
on  conservative  advertising,”  said  C.  K. 
Woodbridge,  sales  manager.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  in  newspaper  advertising  for  the 
local  appeal.  Especially  is  it  valuable 
when  there  is  a  news  value  in  the  copy, 
such  as  special  sales  afford.  We  are  suc¬ 
cessful  now  in  making  trade  deals  with 
local  dealers  to  publish  in  newspapers 
cooperative  advertising,  featuring  Sun- 
.shine  Biscuits.” 

He  exhibited  pages  from  several  large 
newspapers  which  contained  half-tone 
illustrations  of  local  shops  where  Sun¬ 
shine  products  are  sold,  together  with 
the  trade-marks  and  general  advertising 
of  the  Loose-Wiles  Company.  He  said 
that  these  pages  were  made  up  locally 
and  paid  for  by  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  made  an  appeal  for 
dealer  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
play  to  correlate  with  advertising.  He 
said:  “We  may  have  advertising  that 
may  draw  trade,  but  without  attractive 
and  convenient  forms  of  retail-store  dis¬ 
play  we  will  fall  short  of  our  desire  to 
make  quick  turn-overs  and  have  few 
left-overs. 

“I  believe  that  the  newspapers  can 
materially  assist  manufacturers  of 
standard  advertised  merchandise  by  edu¬ 
cating  dealers  to  take  full  advantage  of 
such  advertising.” 

Speaking  of  trade  conditions,  Mr. 
Woodbridge  said  that  though  his  com¬ 
pany  held  off  as  long  as  possible  from 
advancing  prices  of  advertised  brands, 
the  cost  of  raw  material  finally  forced  an 
Increase.  The  volume  of  sales  has  con¬ 
tinued  as  before,  he  said. 


Every  Evening  Food  Show 
In  line  with  its  policy  of  paying  strict 
attention  to  public  interest  in  foods 
Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
this  week  conducted  a  Cooking  School  at 
Pythian  Castle,  that  city,  where  Mrs. 
Florence  Austin  Chase,  a  cooking  expert, 
lectured  and  demonstrated,  two  hours 
each  day,  for  five  days. 

The  paper  carried  special  copy  from 
local  advertisers,  a  number  of  whom  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  auditorium. 

Business  Manager  William  F.  Mitten 
writes  The  Editor  and  Publisher  that 
the  project  cost  about  $600,  which  ex¬ 
pense  was  offset  by  extra  business.  Un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  he  believes  the 
show  would  have  shown  a  good  profit 
"The  paper  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  appreciation  of  women  readers,” 
he  added. 


HOW  A  GROCER  MAY  HELP  HIMSELF  AND  YOU. 

Thoii.sands  of  windows  were  dressed  with  advertised  brands  during  Inter¬ 
national  New.spaper  Window  Display  Week,  but  every  week  is  display  week, 
in  cities  where  newspaper  men  cooperate  with  retailers. 
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STORY  OF  GLOBE’S  PURE  FOOD  FIGHT 

Written  for  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
By  JASON  ROGERS 


HOW  STAR  HELPS  SALE 
OF  ADVERTISED  FOODS 


Rerently  Induced  69  Washington  Mer¬ 
chants  to  Show  Public  in  Window  Dis¬ 
plays  that  Prices  Had  Not  Unreason¬ 
ably  Been  Raised — Fleming  Newbold’s 
Live-Wire  Campaigning. 

Fleming  Newbold,  business  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  has  made  food  advertising  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  study,  and  his  altitude  toward 
the  subject  is  based  on  .sound  common - 
sense. 

"Food,”  lie  said,  "is  man’s  primal  need. 
It  heads  the  list  of  necessities,  because 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  mu.st  be  had  and 
must  be  bought  every  day.  S>  why 
.shouidn’t  the  Star  or  any  other  news¬ 
paper  which  is  universally  read  in  its 
community,  do  everything  po8.sible  to 
make  food  adverti.sing  accomplish  the 
greatest  good." 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Newbold  in¬ 
augurated  his  campaign  in  the  Interest 
of  food  advertising  with  a  series  of  epi¬ 
grammatic  statements  advocating  the 
advantages  and  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  create  local  demand 
for  nationally  advertised  food  products. 
These  .statements,  written  in  crayon  and 
signed  “Bill  Wise,"  were  reproduced  on 
newspaper-size  sheets,  and  mailed  not 
only  to  all  the  retail  and  wholesale  groc¬ 
ery  trade  in  Washington,  but  to  all  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  advertising  agents. 

OFFER  SPECIAL  SBR\UCE. 

This  "stunt”  was  followed  by  a  se-. 
ries  of  personal  letters  to  food  manu¬ 
facturers  offering  the  service  of  the 
Star’s  corps  of  competent  advertising 
men  to  gather  valuable  trade  statistics 
and  to  promote  systematic  dealer  co¬ 
operation. 

Then  the  Star’s  “Trade  Co-Operator’’ 
made  its  appearance.  This  four-page 
paper,  published  in  full  newspaper  size, 
contains  reproductions  of  all  current 
food  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
.'Star.  The  Co-Operator,  published  quar¬ 
terly,  advises  dealers  to  prominently 
di.splay  all  advertised  poods,  so  as  to  reap 
full  benefit  from  the  advertising  being 
done  in  their  interest  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Window  and  store  displays  are 
con.stantly  suggested,  dealers  are  urged 
to  mention  the  advertised  food  products 
in  their  oiwn  newspaper  announcement.s, 
and  suitable  signs  are  furnished  notify¬ 
ing  the  public  that  "This  Store  Sells 
Food  Products  Advertised  in  the  Star.’’ 

Food  advertising  is  steadily  winning 
its  way  In  convincing  the  public  of  the 
convenience,  the  safety,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion — and  with  these  three  essentials  in 
the  balance — naturally  the  economy  of 
buying  nationally  newspaper  advertised 
food  products.  Through  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  Mr.  Newbold  the  Star  Is  con¬ 
stantly  doing  something  different  and 
effective  to  convince  dealers  that  their 
surest  profits  are  realized  from  quick 
turnovers  of  stock  occasioned  by  an 
ever-increa.sing  demand  for  nationally 
advertised  food  products. 

REMARKAm.E  DEMOVSTRATION. 

Along  this  line,  Mr.  Newbold  is  Just 
concluding  a  campaign  to  prove  the 
statement  recently  made  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertiser^  that  "ad¬ 
vertising  cuts  the  cost  of  distribution 
and  selling."  TjocaJ  dealers  were  induced 
to  arrange  striking  window  displays  of 
advertised  goods,  with  conspicuously 
printed  signs  announcing  "No  Increase 
in  Price  of  These  floods  Advertised  in 
the  Newspapers.”  or  "No  Unreasonable 
Increase  in  Price  of  'These  Coods  Adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Newspapers."  'These  wind.rw 
displays  of  sixty-nine  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  in  Washington  attracted  great  at¬ 


tention  and  proved  convincing.  Photo¬ 
graphs  were  made  of  the  most  attractive 
exhibits  and  a  full-page  lay-out  is  being 
prepared  for  distribution  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  agents  as  the  Star’s  tangible 
proof  that  "newspaper  advertising  cuts 
the  cost  of  distribution  and  sellii^^.’’ 


GOOD  COPY  BUILDS  18  STORES 


It  Was  a  Big  Day  for  This  Grocer  When 
He  Signed  Newspaper  Contract. 

’The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader 
had  done  much  in  the  way  of  develop¬ 
ing  food  advertising  accounts.  The 

manner  in  which 
small  local  business 
has  been  imearthed 
is  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  mention. 

About  five  years 
ago,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Times- 
Leader  called  on  a 
small  dealer  named 
Mullison.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  the  benefits 
of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  landing  a 
oontraot,  which 
called  for  thirty 
inches  of  display 
every  Wedne.sday. 
Mullison's  copy  was  crisp  and  he  met 
with  remarkable  success. 

Gradually  he  Increased  his  .space  and 
his  bu.siness  jumped  with  leaps  and 
Iwunds.  To-day  he  has  eighteen  stores 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  he 
attributes  his  growth  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  particularly  to  the  Times- 
Ix-ader.  Until  a  year  ago  Mullison  con¬ 
fined  his  publicity  to  our  publication 
alone,  but  now'  he  uses  three  mediums. 

The  success  of  Mullison  attracted 
other  small  grocers,  and  to-day  the 
Times-Leader  is  carrying  several  of  these 
accounts.  The  Times-Leader  was  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  in  Mullison’s  advertl.sing  ex¬ 
periment  and  gave  him  unusual  atten¬ 
tion.  Suggestions  as  to  copy  were  made 
and  he  was  assisted  in  every  manner 
possible. 

“Regarding  national  bu.siness,  the 
Times -I.A“ader  bends  every  effort  to  aid 
the  advertisers,”  said  Joseph  F.  Fore.stal, 
business  manager.  “Our  advertising  staff 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  as¬ 
sistance  to  campaigns.  We  give  our 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  in  order  to 
make  the  copy  bring  better  results.  Our 
news  room  cooperates  with  us,  and  our 
news  columns  contain  crisp  and  .snappy 
stories  on  food.stuffs  dally. 

"That  our  oofiperatlon  and  unu.sually 
large  circulation  have  proved  satisfactory 
to  national  adverti.sers,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Times-Leader  leads  in  food 
advertl.sing  accounts  in  this  vicinity. 
We  make  a  special  bid  for  this  class  of 
busine.ss  and  devote  our  energies  in  a 
direction  that  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  advertiser.” 


The  most  thoroughly  deceived  man 
is  the  manufacturer  who  imagines  he 
is  escaping  advertising  cost  when  he 
gives  free  samples  of  his  article  to  the 
public. 


The  too  per  cent,  advertising  value  la 
that  which  reaches  and  convinces  both 
dealer  and  consumer,  so  that  the  for¬ 
mer  says  to  the  latter:  "This  article 
is  all  right.” 


Three-fourths  of  all  advertised  food 
products  are  newspaper  advertised. 


^I.Ast  year  1,450  food  products  were 
advertised  by  name  or  brand  in  dally 
newspapers. 


WE  of  the  New  York  Globe  are 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  we 
are  proud  of  our  pure-food  cam¬ 
paign  and  what  it  has  accomplished, 
what  it  ha.s  accomplished. 

Back  of  the  achievement  is  the  story 
of  a  new^aper  fight  which  is  familiar 
to  many  thousands  of  New  York  people. 
My  purpose  in  consenting  to  repeat  it 
in  the  Special  Food  Number  of  The 
Editor  and  Pubusher  is  that  I  hope  it 
may  stir  other  newspaper  publishers 
to  enter  this  very  interesting  and  at 
times  bxciting  field.  Globe  men  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  an  important  newspaper 
stunt,  but  that  it  has  been  a  service  to 
the  public  which  has  few  equals  in  con¬ 
temporaneous  journalism. 

It  was  in  December,  1912,  that  the 
Globe  assigned  Alfred  W.  McCann,  once 
an  actor,  but  a  born  fighting  newspaper 
retx»rter,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
food  subjects.  He  was  employed  as  a 
reporter,  with  absolutely  no  thought 
that  his  work  would  ever  develop  a  new 
field  of  advertising.  He  was  animated 
by  a  heated  desire  to  expose  some  of 
the  villainy  and  rottenness  underlying 
the  food  market  in  New  York,  and  the 
Globe  told  him  to  shoot  away,  with 
nothing  to  fear  except  mi.sstatement  of 
fact. 

CRUSADE  IS  SENSATIONAL. 

Mot 'an  n  opened  up  a  closet  of  vile¬ 
ness  which  made  New  York  shudder. 
He  exposed  fake  foods  and  deceitful 
practice  in  a  campaign  which  presently 
l>ecame  so  violent  that  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Globe  was  at  stake.  This 
reporter  demonstrated  that  he  was  hon¬ 
est,  as  well  as  fearle.ss,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  stood  behind  him  lor  final  tri¬ 
umph  or  for  destruction. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  like  Mc¬ 
Cann,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  work  like 
his.  No  man  ever  made  so  many  strong 
friends  and  so  many  strong  enemies  in 
activities  affecting  the  food  industry. 
Zealous,  hard  to  convince,  but  once  con¬ 
vinced  inflexible,  expressing  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  every  word,  a  hard-hitter, 
but  at  heart  a  gentle  spirit- and  an  al¬ 
truist  of  the  deepest  'dye,  McCann  soon 
fixed  his  place  in  journalism. 

Women  who  as  food  buyers  and  cooks 
were  struck  by  his  statements  began  to 
re.spond  to  his  campaign.  They  started 
writing  to  him  by  the  hundreds  and 
thou.sand.s,  a.sking  questions  about  food. 
They  a.sked  him  to  come  ancTlecture  be¬ 
fore  their  clubs.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  to  avoid  and  how  to  obtain  pure, 
wholesome,  honest  fooda 
McCann  answered  their  que.stions  as 
best  he  could.  He  had  helped  every 
reader  of  the  Globe  to  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foods,  food  value.s,  nutrition,  and 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
in  food  preparation. 

LOSS  AND  PROFIT. 

MK'ann’s  articles  exposing  misbrand¬ 
ing,  adulteration,  and  kindred  food  mal¬ 
practices  made  a  di.stlnct  Impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  and 
brought  down  upon  the  Globe  the  wrath 
and  the  punishment  of  numerous  short¬ 
sighted  advertising  food  producers,  and 
the  early  caimpaign  cost  the  Globe  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  adverti.sing.  McCann’s  articles  pro¬ 
duced  many  court  proceedings — not  libel 
suits,  but  prosecution  of  crooks — and 
more  than  200  convictions  of  food-law 
■violator.s,  with  Jail  sentences  for  many 
flagrant  offenders. 

I  recall  the  day  when  I  suggested 


the  food  directory  as  a  proce.ss  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  constructive  service  for  read¬ 
ers  and  the  maker  of  honest  foods,  it 
was  a  device  to  answer  upward  .«i  of 
50,000  letters  from  readers  asking  what 
foods  were  good  and  where  could  they 
be  bought 

I  recall  figuring  the  thing  out  on  a 
train  coming  East.  We  decided  that 
the  directory  should  be  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  McCann,  and  that  we  would 
accept  no  food  for  representation  in  the 
directory  that  did  not  have  his  unquali¬ 
fied  O.  K.,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  .space  of  one  inch  and  a  max¬ 
imum  space  of  four  inches,  single  col¬ 
umn,  to  any  food  advertiser. 

I  told  the  office  to  try  it  out.  Shortly 
after  this  .1  happened  to  go  West,  and 
it  was  while  I  was  away  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  made.  It  was  a  general 
advertising  canvass,  without  much  reg¬ 
ulation  or  system  to  it,  and  it  did  not 
succeed.  Some  dealers  were  unkind 
enough  to  suggest  that  it  was  only  an¬ 
other  new.spaper  scheme  to  part  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  from  his  money. 

THE  FIRST  CANVASS. 

The  advertising  department  fell  down 
on  the  scheme  so  on  my  return  I  went 
out  on  the  solicitation  myself.  I  was 
perfectly  frank  with  the  advertiser.s  I 
saw.  I  told  them  that  we  were  making 
the  fight  as  an  editorial  enterpri.se, 
without  any  relation  to  advertising  and 
solely  in  the  Interest  of  Globe  readers. 
It  was  a  worth-while  project,  and  we 
were  proud  of  it. 

We  did  not  damn  all  foods  and  we 
did  not  spare  any  one  who  merited  con¬ 
demnation.  We  also  presented  all  of 
the  facts,  without  fear  or  favor.  I  told 
them  the  truth  about  the  questions  that 
were  pouring  in  on  McCann  from  wo¬ 
men.  I  offered  them  the  maximum  or 
the  minimum  space  in  the  directory, 
provided  McCann  would  pass  their 
goods,  aihd  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  good  advertising. 

Without  much  of  an  effort  we  secured, 
the  first  few  days,  -  about  a  dozen  ac¬ 
counts,  all  subject  to  McCann’s  ap¬ 
proval. 

From  this  beginning  the  Globe’s  Pure 
Food  Directory  has  become  an  institu¬ 
tion,  as  highly  valued  by  the  average 
reader  as  by  the  advertisers. 

We  did  not  solicit  food  advertising  for 
sixteen  months  after  McCann  opened 
his  work.  If  we  had,  I  suppose  some 
of  McCann’s  Inflamed  enemies  woidd 
have  called  us  blackmailers  oj;  crooks. 

The  Globe’s  Pure  Food  Directory  is 
published  under  a  label  which  reads; 

“Every  article  advertised  in  this  de¬ 
partment  is  in  accord  with  the  New 
York  Globe’s  standard  as  determined  l>y 
Alfred  W.  McCann. 

The  Globe’s  standard.s  arc  higher  than 
the  law.  These  standards  demand  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  from  benzoic  acid,  hy¬ 
drofluoric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  or  theit 
salts,  or  any  other  non-condimenta! 
pre.servatlve.  They  demand  ab.solute 
freedom  from  coal-tar  dyes  or  any  poi 
sonous  vegetable  color.  They  demand 
that  all  foods  shall  be  free  from  Aliens, 
and  they  shall  not  be  processed,  bleach¬ 
ed,  coated,  or  stained  in  any  manner 
calculated  to  make  them  appear  better 
than  they  really  are.  Dishonest,  nais- 
leading,  extravagant,  or  obscure  state¬ 
ments  on  the  label  will  not  be  counten¬ 
anced. 

“Globe  endorsement  covers  only  a 
{Concluded  on  page  40) 
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THOMSON  SAYS  FOOD  ADVERTISING 

WORTH  $75,000,000  TO  DAILY  PRESS 

Inspiring  Interview  with  Bureau  Chief  Who  Sees  Greatest  Opportu¬ 
nity  in  this  Field  for  Wide-Awake  Advertising  Genius — Vision 
of  Industrial  Advertising  Looms  Big — Tells  of  the  Science 
of  Co-ordinated  Advertising  and  Distribution. 


SOME  of  tho  broader  aspects  of  the 
great  food-adv'ertising.  enterju'iso  of 
the  nation  were  discussed  this  week 
l)y  William  A.  Thom.son,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  in  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
l•;I)ITOR  AND  Publisher. 

It  is  the  unqualified  opinion  of  this 
advertising  expert  that  the  eventual  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  deevlopment  of  food 
advertising  far  out-di.stance  those  of  any 
other  community  in  the  whole  realm  of 
commercial  publicity,  and  he  declared 
that  the  position  of  this  industry  com¬ 
mands  the  intensive  study  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers. 

WORTH  $75,000,000  PER  YEAR. 

"I.A't  US  examine  this  field,”  said  Mr. 
Thomson,  “and  start  with  the  general 
statistics.  We  estirnate  that  the  total 
money  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
advertising  in  all  forms  is  approximately 
$650,000,000  per  annum.  Of  that  amount 
more  than  half  is  .spent  with  newspapers. 
National  advertising  running  in  news¬ 
papers  amounted  in  1916  to  upwards  of 
$75,000,000.  Perhaps  a  third  of  this  re¬ 
lates  to  food.  Local  food  advertising  is 
a  heavy  item  in  most  cities.  I  have  no 
figures  on  the  subject,  but  I  would  think 
it  a  fair  e.stimate  that  $75,000,000  i.s  the 
adverti.sing  revenue  from  food  pro- 
diicer.s  and  food  merchants  by  newspa- 
per.s  of  all  classes  in  this  country  per 
year, 

“These  figures  may  be  rather  startling 
to  some,  but  if  you  would  really  get  your 
eyes  open  to  this  subject,  you  Had  be.st 
consider  the  food  re.sources,  the  limit- 
lesfi  possibilities  for  advertising  tlu-.n. 
and  take  these  in  relation  to  the  trend  of 
the  times. 

GREAT  CROPS  COMING. 

“In  this  great  year  of  war  stress  it  is 
believed  by  the  authorities  at  Wushing- 
ton  that  we  will  have  the  largest  crop 
yield  in  our  history.  We  are  to  go  In 
for  intensive  farming  on  a  great  scale. 
Farmers  arc  urged  to  make  ovey  acre 
of  land  give  forth  its  maximum  harvest. 
While  the  war  will  call  thousands  from 
the  fields,  many  thousands  of  new  hands, 
motived  by  patriotism,  will  turn  in  their 
effort  that  our  own  population  as  well 
as  our  allies  may  have  food. 

“When  we  think  that  the  chief  means 
of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together  in 
this  country  is  newspaper  advertising 
the  fact  th.at  a  po.ssible  only  $75,000,000 
is  spent  annually  in  the  d.ailies  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  all  foodstuffs  among 
our  vast  population  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  every  publisher,  for 
it  indicates  that  the  greatest  field  is  still 
undeveloped. 

GLIMPSE  or  THE  FUTURE. 

“Let  us  consider  the  practical  opera¬ 
tion  of  selling  food  products.  Most 
of  the  foods  advertised  arc  branded  ar¬ 
ticles.  To  my  mind  this  does  not  mean 
that  staples  sold  in  bulk  cannot  be 
successfully  advertised.  It  means  that 
we  have  merely  reached  that  stage 
of  advertising  sense  When  we  devel¬ 
op  more  commercial  Imagination  we  will 
use  advertising  Indu.strlally  as  well  as 
corporately. 

“Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising,  especially  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  food  commodities.  3t  pre¬ 
sents  a  vision  of  the  future.  It  is  a 


William  A.  Thomson. 


thing  to  think  of  and  work  for.  The 
day  is  coming  when  it  wiil  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  plethora  of  food  to  waste  in 
one  section  of  this  country,  merely  be¬ 
cause  people  in  another  section,  who 
need  that  food,  cannot  learn  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  bring  it  to  its  own  market. 
Newspaper  advertising  is  the  key  to 
this  problem. 

“The  American  housewife  has  ac¬ 
cepted  branded  groceries  and  the  dealer 
who  would  attempt  to  turn  back  to  the 
old,  dirty,  wasteful  methods  of  selling 
from  barrel  and  box  would  not  survive 
in  any  American  community. 

“Let  us  review  the  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  and  possibilities  in  the  case  of  a 
branded  food  product.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  manufacturer  or  packer 
must  produce  a  worthy  article.  He 
must  determine  the  quantity  value  and 
the  price  and  make  them  consistent. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  supply  the 
market  and  must  fix  liberal  profits  for 
himself  and  fair  discounts  for  dealers. 

“Next  he  must  decide  on  his  mar¬ 
ket.  In  this  regard  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  modem  method  of  selling 
is  to  open  the  logical  markets  nearest 
to  the  point  of  production.  The  fields 
over  yonder  may  look  green,  but  the 
wise  manufacturer  knows  that  there  is 
expense  In  trading  at  distances,  for 
everything  from  shipping  to  telegraph 
and  travel  charges.  I  have  seen  manu¬ 
facturers.  in  the  old  days,  swell  with 
pride  as  they  told  how  their  goods  were 
on  sale  at  far  distant  places,  while  they 
had  to  admit  that  territory  near  at 
hand  was  untouched.  That  day  is  pass¬ 
ing. 

FORMULA  FOR  SUCXTBSS. 

“After  all  this  has  been  done  the 
modern  manufacturer,  however  much 
he  may  value  his  sales  force,  must 
realize  that  he  Is  helpless  without  some 
method  of  creating  a  public  demand  for 
his  goods.  We  hear  now  and  then  of 
instances  where  branded  goods  have 
been  sold  without  being  backed  by  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
sacrifices  entailed  in  such  transactions. 
The  manufacturer  who  resists  adver¬ 
tising  comes  to  know  painfully  that  he 
has  taken  the  line  of  most  resistance 


before  seeing  his  way  through  a  sell¬ 
ing  campaign. 

“He  must  meet  the  dealer  with  some 
reasonable  answer  to  his  Insistent  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘Will  you  spend  your  money  to 
create  a  demand?’  If  he  refuses  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  average  dealer  will  turn 
him  down,  for  no  dealer  has  the  time 
nor  the  philanthropic  motive  to  do  for 
one  manufacturer  what  another  man¬ 
ufacturer  Is  willing  to  do  for  himself. 

"When  you  hear  that  a  branded  ar¬ 
ticle  is  being  sold  to  dealers  without 
advertising  to  back  it  you  may  know 
for  a  certainty  that  some  one  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  sacrifice.  Either  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  giving  the  dealer  a  long  profit, 
is  giving  the  consumer  a  short  product, 
or  the  dealer — wholesaler,  or  re¬ 
tailer — is  carrying  an  unnatural  burden 
for  the  manufacturer.  The  specialty 
salesman,  unsupported  by  advertising, 
has  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  and  he  is  ex¬ 
pensive. 

"In  the  choice  of  mediums  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  every  manufacturer  would  stick  to 
the  same  business  principle  that  ani¬ 
mates  him  when  he  Is  buying  raw  ma¬ 
terials — that  Is,  the  best  buy  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  for  the  least  money. 

UKKNED  TO  FARMING. 

"Let  me  present  this  view  of  the 
matter  in  the  terms  of  agriculture: 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
system  of  soil  cultivation  in  America 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  good 
land  is  wasted  than  is  cultivated.  We 
are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
model  American  farmer  is  the  Inten.slve 
farmer,  the  man  who  makes  every  inch 
of  his  land  yield  to  capacity,  who  plants 
and  cultivates  scientifically  and  reaps 
ten  to  the  one  of  the  loose  farmer  who 
merely  scatters  his  seed  over  wide 
areas,  hit  and  miss. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  man¬ 
ufacturer  selects  a  logical  field  for  his 
goods  and  then  proceeds  to  cultivate  In¬ 
tensively  that  field.  As  he  does  not 
scatter  he  does  not  waste.  The  method 
is  local,  and  hence,  to  coordinate  prop¬ 
erly  advertising  and  selling  force.s,  a 
local  medium  must  be  used.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  daily  newspaper. 

“Everybody  reads  the  newspaper. 
Saturation  Is  complete.  It  is  not  a 
case,  as  with  the  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing,  of  a  few  of  the  people  of  a  city- 
learning  of  the  merits  of  the  article  and 
demanding  it,  only  to  find  that  it  is  not 
on  sale  at  the  corner  -grocery.  There 
is  nothing  in  advertising  so  futile  as 
trying  to  force  dealers  to  stock  goods 
by  creating  a  scattered  and  minor  de¬ 
mand.  Dealers  stock  goods  when  they 
themselves  see  the  advertising  in  print, 
as  they  do  when  newspapers  are  used, 
and  when  they  feel  the  public  demand 
Is  something  more  than  a  mere  bluffed 
and  forced  evidence  of  demand,  as  in 
the  case  when  a  salesman  goes  about 
with  advertising  copy  which  he  says 
Is  running  or  is  about  to  appear  in  mag¬ 
azines  published  at  some  far  distant 
point  and  whose  combined  local  circu¬ 
lation  is  less  than  that  of  the  smallest 
local  paper.  This  salesman  must  first 
sell  the  publication  to  the  dealer  before 
he  can  hope  to  place  his  goods. 

“The  average  grocer  of  this  day  and 
age  is  wise  enough,  through  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  not  to  stock  goods  which  have 
only  small  chance  of  moving  from  his 
shelves  unless  he  himself  becomes  an 
unpaid  advertising  force  and  spends 
his  time  in  recommending  them  to  his 
customers.  Furthermore,  the  average 
consumer,  especially  the  experienced 
housewife,  resents  with  good  reason  any 

(Concluded  on  page  36) 


SPRINGFIELD  UNION’S  PLAN 


D.  R.  O’BRIEN, 
Director  Cofiperatlve 
Service  Deiwrtment 
the  SprlngScld 
Union. 


Helps  Food  Merchants  to  Push  Wares 

and  Readers  to  Appreciate  Values. 

Since  the  establi.shment  of  the  Spring- 
field  Union’s  Cooperative  Service  De¬ 
partment,  two  years  ago,  that  newspa¬ 
per  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  compre- 
hen.sive  merchandis¬ 
ing  plan. 

First,  dealers  were 
'.ducated  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stock¬ 
ing  and  featuring 
products  standard¬ 
ized  by  advertising. 
An  Intensive  cam¬ 
paign  consisting  of 
letters,  illustrated 
dealer,  circulars, 
news  publicity,  and 
personal  visits  com¬ 
pelled  retailer  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  consumer  was 
reached  through  va¬ 
rious  channels.  The 
Union’s  Domestic 
Science  School  is  an  annual  event,  never 
failing  to  attract  a  large  audience.  Last 
fall  a  letter-writing  contest,  open  to  all 
women,  was  conducted  as  a  special  fea¬ 
ture.  The  subject  was,  “Why  I  Use 
Advertised  Package  Foods  in  My 
Home.”  Attractiy-e  prizes  were  offered 
and  hundreds  of  letters  received. 

The  prize-winning  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  special  feature.  The  Union 
has  printed  a  large  number  of  the 
other  letters  since  as  an  urge  to  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  consumer. 

Every  day  the  Union  prints  from 
one  to  two  pages  of  food  products  ad¬ 
vertising,  surrounded  by  the  proper  at¬ 
mosphere  of  news  matter.  A  “Pure 
F'ood  Page”  is  published  Wednesday 
evenings  and  Thursday  mornings  with 
a  special  article  and  a  heavy  volume 
of  advertising.  The  Woman’s  and 
Household  Pages  each  day  contain  high 
class  editorials,  which  bring  many  let¬ 
ters. 

Union  Service  men  make  trade  in¬ 
vestigations  and  furnish  concise,  an¬ 
alytical  reports  on  any  product.  They 
call  on  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and 
even  interview  consumers  to  secure  da¬ 
ta  bearing  on  the  copy  or  selling  pol¬ 
icy.  Sales  men  are  Invited  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Union  office.  They  are 
furnished  with  introductory  letters  to 
dealers,  proofs  of  advertising  and  other 
material. 

Their  selling  arguments  are  linked 
to  the  L'nion’s  own  work  among  the 
retailer.s.  F'requently  a  Union  repre¬ 
sentative  accompanies  them  in  visiting 
played  an  important  part  in  securing 
dealers.  The  service  department  htu 
distribution  for  many  new  products. 

Dealers  are  made  acquainted  with 
new  advertising  campaigns  by  means 
of  letters  and  circulars  containing 
proofs  of  the  advertising.  They  are 
urged  to  cooperate  in  the  campaign 
and  get  their  share  in  the  results. 


Quebec  Now  Advertises 
Toronto,  May  24.  —  The  Government 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  the  latest 
local  government  in  Canada  to  launch 
an  advertising  campaign.  Three  ad¬ 
vertisements,  aggregating  1,2Q0  lines, 
are  to  appear  in  every  daily  and  weekly 
paper  in  the  province  for  the  purpose 
of  .securing  increased  farm  help  this 
summer.  The  provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doing  the  advertising, 
copy  being  prepared  and  placed  by  the 
Canadian  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.. 
Montreal. 
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CANADIAN  PROVINCES  TO 
DO  MORE  ADVERTISING 


IF  Congress,  years  ago,  had  enacted  a  publicity  law,  instead  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  measure,  we  would  be  much  further  along:  in  settling  the  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  than  we  are  at  present. 
The  more  I  see  and  know  of  publicity  through  advertising  the  more  I  am 
for  it.  The  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected  during  the  past 

twenty-five  years  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  inform  the  people  fully 

upon  matters  concerning  their  affairs.  For  years  it  was  the  policy  of  corpo¬ 
rations  to  ignore  the  public’s  right  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  af¬ 
fairs.  They  have  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  anything  more 

than  perfunctory  statements.  If  a  gift  was  made  to  any  cause,  they  con¬ 

cealed  the  fact  from  the  stockholders,  and  their  first  concern  was  to  find  out 
what  account  it  could  be  charged  to  that  would  prevent  the  public  from 
knowing  about  it. 

Recently  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  gave  $50,000  to  the  war 
fund  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  fact  was  made  public  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  This  indicates  the  change  that  has  taken  piace  in  the  attitude  of 
great  business  institutions  toward  publicity.  If  you  trust  the  people  they  will 
trust  you. 

PUBLICTTY  THE  CURE- ALU 

The  more  I  have  studied,  worked  with  and  seen  the  results  of  full,  frank, 
and  complete  publicity,  the  more  I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  a 
cure-all  for  many  of  our  modern  business  ilis.  I  believe  that  the  reason  why 
publicity  in  our  day  and  generation  can  accomplish  so  much  is  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness  of  our  i>eople.  I  believe  that 
all  our  people  as  a  whole,  want  or  ask  for  is  a  fair,  square,  deal.  They  do  not 
expect  managers  of  business  concerns  or  leaders  of  political  parties  to  be  n- 
faliible;  they  know  they  are  human  and  liable  to  make  mistakes;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  know  how  their  business  managers  and  political  leaders  handle 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  them. 

We  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  things  simply  because  they  are  big,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  are  big  in  the  open,  above-board:  but  we  are  afraid  of  large 
aggregates  of  secretive,  blind-pool  methods.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  .se¬ 
cretive,  blind-pool  methods  that  our  people  have  been  afraid  of  large  aggre¬ 
gates  of  capital  under  what  is  known  as  corporate  control.  That  is  why  they 
have  been  afraid  of  legislation  conducted  by  a  small  group  of  men  in  star- 
chamber  councils. 

So  far  as  complete  publicity  has  been  practiced  in  our  large  industrial 
corporations  it  has  l>ee;i  equally  successful.  Is  it  not  high  time,  therefore, 
that  we  gave  more  thought  to,  and  applied  in  a  more  practical  way,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  publicity  in  our  industrial  and  political  affairs? 

Publicity  would  accomplish  what  the  Sherman  law  does  not,  viz.,  abolish 
false  prospectuses,  over-cnpitalization  and  stock-watering.  Full  and  complete 
publicity  would  practically  do  away  with  these  and  kindred  bad  practices  and 
crimes  which  are  con.stantly  recurring  and  for  which  the  public  has  no  redress 
at  present.  v 

GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  ADVERTISE  FOODS. 

•Take  the  matter  of  our  food.  The  public  in  our  great  cities,  especially  In 
the  congested  districts,  under  our  present  system  have  no  method  of  know¬ 
ing  when  certain  articles  of  food  are  in  great  abundance  or  what  the  fair 
average  pric-e  ought  to  be. 

For  a  long  while  I  have  believed  that  there  should  be  bulletins  Issued 
through  a  duly  authorized  city  or  State  agency,  which  would  inform  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  the  supply  of  food  and  a  fair  price  at  which  it  should  be  selling.  I 
think  these  bulletins  should  be  distributed  very  generally  through  the  public 
.schools  and  placed  in  a  definite  space  in  the  newspapers  where  the  people 
could  look  for  them  and  where  from  day  to  day  as  occasion  required  state¬ 
ments  to  the  public  might  be  made.  Information  of  this  sort  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  thousands  of  people  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York  and  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  speculator  and  gambler 
in  food  products  wlio,  under  the  present  system  reaps  his  harvest  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  public  is  entirely  uninformed  as  to  food 
values  and  food  supply. 

In  short,  I  believe  in  thorough-going  publicity,  complete  and  full,  in  al¬ 
most  all  our  affairs.  If  practiced  honestly  and  frankly,  it  would  injure  no 
business,  but  help  all  business  and  be  the  greatest  possible  protection  to  the 
public  as  a  whole. 


WHAT  A  PUBLICITY  LAW  MIGHT  DO  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

By  George  W.  Perkins. 

Written  for  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Profitable  Six  Weeks’  Trip  Made  bj 
John  M.  Imrie,  Manager  of  Canadian 
Press,  Inc.,  to  Four  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  Campaign  to  Promote  News¬ 
paper  Publicity. 

That  educ-  tional  advertising  In  the 
newspapers  Is  likely  to  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  work  of  each  of  the  four 
Provincial  Governments  in  Western 
Canada,  is  the  report  of  John  M.  Imrie, 
manager  of  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  on  his  return  from  a  six 
week's  trip  through  western  Canada. 

Mr.  Imrie’s  triif  was  for  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  meetings  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  each  of  the  west¬ 
ern  Provinces  and  doing  advertising- 
promotion  work  with  the  Western 
Provincial  Governments.  Plans  and  es¬ 
timates  of  cost  for  from  three  to  five 
distinct  advertising  campaigns  were 
submitted  to  each  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Two  educational  campaigms  to  stim¬ 
ulate  agricultural  production  through 
advertising  were  proposed  to  each  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  respective  purposes  of 
these  two  campaigms  were  to  urge  in¬ 
crease  of  food  supplies  by  intensive 
gardening  in  the  backyards  and  vacant 
lots  of  the  citiea  towns,  and  villages; 
and,  second,  to  present  to  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Province,  through  Illustrat¬ 
ed  educational  advertisements,  the  gist 
of  the  information  that  is  now  being 
distributed  through  bulletins  and  re¬ 
ports  to  only  a  small  proportion  of 
them;  the  bulletins  and  reports  to  be 
sent  only  to  those  farmers  who  re¬ 
quest  them  in  response  to  the  offer  of 
them  in  the  advertisements — the  adver¬ 
tisements  to  be  the  main  feature  of 
the  educational  work. 

SOMB  ADVBRnSINO  BBOUN. 

The  Alberta  Government  accepted  at 
once  the  proposal  in  regard  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  backyards  and  vacant  lots  in 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  A  ser¬ 
ies  of  SO-inch  illustrated  advertisements 
commenced  last  week  in  each  of  the 
one  hundred  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  Alberta.  The  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment  will  give  consideration  later  on 
to  the  question  of  a  oontinuous  educa¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  to  farmers. 

While  for  various  reasons  none  of 
the  other  three  Provincial  Governments 
gave  definite  decisions  in  regard  to  eith¬ 
er  of  these  two  proposed  campaigns 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
least  two  of  them  will  commence  in  the 
near  future  continuous  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  to  farmers,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  one  Government  there  will  be 
coupled  with  such  advertising  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  city,  town,  and  village  dwellers 
for  the  production  of  vegetables  in 
backyards  and  vacant  lota 
As  the  Manitoba  and  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ments  had  decided  upon  domestic  flota¬ 
tions  of  bonds,  Mr.  Imrie  proposed  to 
both  Governments  that  the  bonds  should 
l»e  offered  direct  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
Province  through  educational  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers.  Both  Govern¬ 
ments  intimated  that  they  would  do 
some  educational  advertising  along  the 
line  suggested,  but  as  the  bonds  will  not 
be  offered  for  some  time,  the  extent  of 
that  advertising  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. 

ADVBRTIBINa  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Imrie  to 
each  of  the  four  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  that  at  the  close  of  each  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  the 


important  legislation  of  the  session 
should  be  adequately  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  Province  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  as  advertising  of  a  frank,  un¬ 
biassed  summary  of  such  legislation 
above  the  signature  of  the  Government. 
The  Alberta  Government  Intimated  that 
it  would  do  the  advertising  suggested, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  certain  Important 
acts  of  the  session  then  about  to  close 
are  concerned,  and  that  possibly  all  the 
important  legislation  of  that  session 
would  be  covered.  Another  Government 
that  has  not  yet  formally  announced 
its  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  is  con¬ 
sidering  it  so  favorably  that  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Commissioner  for  the  Government 
has  now  in  preparation  the  copy  for 
the  proposed  summary.  The  matter  is 
still  under  consideration  by  the  other 


two  Provincial  Governments  with  very 
.least  one  of  those  two  Governments. 

CREATING  NEW  MARKETTS. 

That  the  British  Columbia  Govern¬ 
ment  should  conduct  Dominion-wide 
educational  advertising  campaigns  to 
extend  the  markets  for  British  Colum¬ 
bia  timber  and  fish,  respectively,  were 
two  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Government  in  addition  to 
the  suggestions  referred  to  above.  Both 
suggestions  received  very  favorable 
consideration,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
something  would  be  done  within  a  ybar 
to  create  new  markets  for  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  timber  in  other  provinces  of 
the  Dominion. 

While  in  the  city  of  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta.,  Mr.  Imrie  addressed  a  Join  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  profitably  operating  the  com¬ 
paratively  large  municipal  electric  cur¬ 
rent  plant  in  that  city.  The  problem 
has  been  found  a  difficult  one  because 
of  the  competition  of  natural  gas, 
which  is  found  locally  and  is  sold  at 
very  low  rates.  The  solution  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Imrie  was  an  educational 
advertising  campaign  in  the  press  of 
the  city  setting  forth  the  many  and  va¬ 
ried  uses  of  electricity  in  the  home,  the 
convenience  and  safety  with  which  it 
can  be  used,  etc.  An  Interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  Mr.  Imrie’s  address,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  Mayor  intimat¬ 
ed  that  provision  for  the  educational 
advertising  campaign  suggested  would 
be  made  in  the  estimates  of  the  City 
Council. 


War  Time  Shifts  in  Lynchburg 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  24.  —  Several 
changes  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  News  and  the  Daily  Advance 
(afternoon),  as  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Managing  Editor  Powell 
Glass  for  the  officers’  training  camp, 
and  the  anticipate<h  call  of  Carter  Glass, 
jr.,  telegraph  editor  of  the  afternoon 
paper  to  the  same  post.  The  latter  has 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  O.  R.  C.,  and  will  be 
called  to  the  colors  in  a  few  days. 
During  their  absence,  Chas.  S.  Bar¬ 
nette,  telegraph  editor  of  the  News, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  and  Julian  T.  Baber,  on  the  Ad¬ 
vance  staff  for  six  years,  will  succeed 
Barnette.  Ralph  Wheatley,  on  the 
News  staff,  displaces  Baber  on  the  Ad¬ 
vance. 


New  League  Crowing 
The  Federal  Defence  Press  League, 
tffiapter  1,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club 
District,  has  had  an  application  from 
the  newspaper  men  of  Harrisburg,  Pa,, 
al.so  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  that  a  chapter 
be  started  at  each  of  these  points.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  over  300  newspaper  men  of 
western  Pennsylvania  have  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Pittsburgh  chapter. 
J.  K.  Burnett  is  president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 


Old  Papers  in  Demand  in  China 
Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson, 
of  Hongkong,  China,  is  quoted  in  the 
Consular  Bulletin  as  stating  that  trade  in 
old  newspapers  already  established  in 
Hongkong  is  spreading  to  various  other 
portions  of  the  Far  East,  and  Hongkong 
importers  are  placing  orders  in  the 
United  States  for  such  material  to  be 
shipped  to  Java  and  other  places  in  the 
Ea.st  Indies. 


Highway  Signs  to  Come  Down 
All  adverti.sing  signs  are  to  be  taken 
down  by  the  California  State  Highway 
Commission  before  the  next  touring  sea¬ 
son  starts.  It  is  planned  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  erect  its  own  signs  and 
markers,  tourists  to  lose  nothing  in  the 
way  of  directions  by  the  removal  of  the 
advertising  signs,  it  is  announced. 


To  Protect  News  in  Transit 

A  bill  to  protect  newspapers  and  press 
associations  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  Illinois  by  Senator  Kessinger, 
of  Aurora.  It  proposes  that  any  one 
who  shall  wrongfully  take  from  a  tele¬ 
graph  company  any  information  from 
any  news  dispatches  addressed  to  a 
newspaper  and  send  it  to  another  news¬ 
paper  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean¬ 
or  and  subject  to  fine  of  $1,000. 
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CO-OPERATION  YIELDS 

$40,000  AD  REVENUE 


HALF  MILLION  LINES 
TRENTON  TIMES’  RECORD 


FOOD  PRODUCERS  SHOULD  USE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

By  Charlie  Millehi 

Assistant  to  Publisher  and  Advertising  Manager  the  Birmingham  News. 


Methods  by  Which  Columbus  (O.)  Des¬ 
patch  Has  Widened  Its  Service  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Established  Powerful  Re¬ 
lations  with  Majority  of  Local  Retail 
Dealers.  , 

Cooperation  with  advertisers  has  de- 
veleoped  Cor  the  Columbus  (O.)  Despatch 
more  than  $40,000  of  new  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  M.  MSlier,  manager 
of  the  service  department 
A  large  part  of  this  came  from  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  It  has  put  the  paper 
in  a  position  of  dominance  among  re- 
tiiil  grocers  and  druggists,”  said  Mr. 
Miller  in  an  interview  with  The  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

“In  July,  1915,  the  Despatch  started 
the  service  and  cooperative  department. 
It  took  half  a  year  to  properly  organize 
it,  secure  the  trade  data,  and  open  the 
channels  to  the  grocer  and  drug  trades. 
We  had  a  display  sign  made,  circular  in 
form,  reading: 

We  Sell  Prwiucts  Advertised 
In  the  DeRpateb. 

This  store  gives  value — quality — service. 

"To-day  486  of  the  612  groceries  of 
the  city  display  this  sign  on  their  doors 
or  windows.  These  stores  are  pledged 
to  cooperate  with  the  despatch  in  push¬ 
ing  Despatch  advertised  goods. 

"The  facts  in  relation  to  the  character 
and  location  of  the  stores  has  been  tab¬ 
ulated  on  cards.  They  indicate  just  what 
the  grocer  will  do  to  aid  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  what  his  preferences 
are.  as  well  as  his  facilities.  They  also 


WHILE  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  food  products  have  realized  the 
advantages  of  using  the  daily  newspapers  over  the  magazines  and  week¬ 
lies,  yet  there  are  still  many  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  the  magazines 
that  could  be  more  profitably  spent  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Many  manufacturers  who  want  to 
introduce  a  new  food  product  rush 
into  the  magazines  or  weeklies,  usu- 
ally  with  a  coupon  asking  the  jobber 
to  write,  and  then  sit  back  and  wait 


■  Strattons  without  expense,  after  he 

had  inserted  one  small  ad.  The  maga- 

fQJ. 

_ the  local  field. 

Charlie  Mii  ler  ^  introducing  a  new  food 

product  is  to  pick  a  few  good  towns 
and  use  lotal  new.spapers  that  will  cooperate.  The  manufacturer  can  then 
test  out  his  compaign  and  strengthen  it  If  it  needs  strengthening  for  the  other 
cities.  Surely  it  is  better  to  thoroughly  cover  one  district  and  secure  proper 
distribution  and  sale.s,  than  attempt  to  cover  the  country  in  a  general  way. 

SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  Birmingham  we  appreciate  food  advertising  and  maintain  a  strong  Co¬ 
operation  Department.  We  secure  brokers  and  jobbers  for  any  food  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  give  adveitisers  full  information  based  on  our  comprehensive 
system  of  investigation. 

The  writer  per.sonally  lias  been  active  in  the  organization  of  a  Retail 
Gyocers’  and  Butchers’  A.ssociation,  composed  of  about  125  of  the  best  retail 
grocers  and  butchers  in  the  city.  Each  store  carries  our  sign  reading:  "This 
store  is  a  member  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  and  Butchers’  Association.  We  sell 
and  recommend  the  pure  foods  advertised  in  the  Birmingham  News,  the 
South’s  greatest  newspaper.” 

As  new  foods  are  advertised  in  the  News,  the  members  of  the  Association 
!ue  told  about  these  campaigns.  Occasionally  the  foods  are  sampled  at  the 
Association  meeting.s.  As  new-  food  campaigns  start  in  the  News,  we  issue  a 
broadside  to  the  retailers,  explaining  the  selling  points.  The  writer  personally 


every 
times 

of  increasing  prices. 

The  past  two  years  the  Trenton  Times 
has  carried  over  a  million  lines  of 
food  advertising  and  from  the  steadily 
growing  volume  we  are  confident  that 
local  as  well  as  national  advertisers 
are  finding  the  propaganda  and  the 
feature  a  valuable  one.  Women’s  clubs, 
domestic  science  classes  and  others 
have  frequently  commended  the  Times 
and  to  an  unusual  degree  supported  the 
Times  food  shows. 

W''e  believe  that  one  of  the  best  sup¬ 
ports  of  a  food  feature  page  is  a  well 
conducted  food  show  and  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  harmonizing  the 
consists  of  five  members,  aided  by  others  "The  people  want  our  brands  because  ^wo. 
from  the  advertising  staff,  when  need-’  they  know  them,  like  them,  trust  them,” 

he  said.  "W’hen  it  was  possible  to  make  Found  Newspapers  Best 

them  at  the  old  prices  it  was  done;  now  The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  leader  says 
that  it  is  impossible,  the  public  has  come  that  Prof.  George  A.  Starring,  professor 
generously  to  face  the  situation  of  in-  of  agricultural  journalism  and  advertls- 
creased  prices.”  iog  at  the  South  Dakota  State  College, 

Uneeda  Biscuit,  by  the  way,  is  a  brand  ^as  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  sec- 
which  defies  all  of  the  superstitions.  The  retaries  of  two  hundred  county  fairs  in 
word  contains  13  letters,  it  was  sprung  twenty-four  different  States.  Ninety  per 
on  the  public  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  the  replies  received  stated  that 

the  initial  advertising  appropriation  was  advertising  in  the  newspapers  was 
$13,000,  and  the  first  recorded  sale  was  successful.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  secre- 
1,300  packages.  taries  stated  that  the  heaviest  item  in 


displaying  our  sign,  educating  citizens 
to  patronize  those  storea  Besides  full- 
page  copy  run  in  the  Despatch  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of-  all  ’Top  Notch  Grocers 
displaying  our  sign,  and  a  page  inserted 
monthly  in  the  retail  grocers’  magazine, 
smaller  copy  appears  weekly  in  ’Home 
Economics,’  which  is  a  section  of  the 
paper,  boosting  Despatch  advertised 
pure  foods  and  urging  housewives  to  use 
the  products  advertised  in  our  ‘Better 
Foods’  section. 

"Food  advertising  is  concentrated  in  ^  • 
our  semi-weekly  ‘Home  Economics  sec¬ 
tion,  supported  liberally  with  editorial 
copy  of  a  high  value  to  housekeepers. 

"When  a  salesman  comes  to  our  office 
he  is  furnished  with  sheets  covering 
every  grocery  store  and  a  map  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  canvass.  We  cooperate  with  him  I'n 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

"Once  a  week  we  carry  a  half-page  cei 
advertising  feature  called  ‘Market  Bas-  du 
ket  Specials’  which  includes  the  an-  co: 
nouncements  of  some  forty  Columbus  pr 
grocers,  running  on  a  six  months’  con-  bn 
tract. 

"In  addition  to  the  cooperation  service,  of 
our  department  does  a  promotion  and  ad 
scheme-page  business.  The  department  cult  Company. 


UNEEDA  SAILS  MERRILY  ON 
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SAYS  PAPERS  SHOULD 

NEVER  SELL  GOODS 


Scripps  Manager  Points  out  Dangers — 
Function  is  to  Advertise,  but  Duty  is 
to  Aid  Producers  to  make  Publicity  as 
Effective  as  Possible. — Rigid  Censor¬ 
ship  of  Advertising  an  Important  Factor 
“If  there  Is  one  kind  of  advertising 
that  may  be  classified  as  real  news,  It 
is  the  advertising  of  dealers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  of¬ 
fer  either  economy 
or  a  variety  in  the 
purchase  of  foods 
we  eat,”  said  H.  H. 
Hoffman,  manager 
of  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  of  the 
Scripps  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Our  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  Col¬ 
umbus  Citizen,  To¬ 
ledo  News-Bee  and 
Akron  Press,  have 
devoted  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  securing  food  advertising  and 
to  making  food  advertising  profitable. 

“For  the  national  advertiser  seeking 
a  new  market  in  those  cities,  we  main¬ 
tain  service  bureaus  working  along 
well  defined  linea 

“These  service  bureaus  provide  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  advertisers  with 
responsible  trade  information.  Through 
daily  contact  with  jobbers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  the  service  bureau  man  learns 
facts  that  the  advertisers’  representa¬ 
tives  would  never  know. 

“The  chief  usefulness  of  the  service 
man  is  in  building  up  dealer  good-will 
for  advertised  articles.  Here  is  one 
basic  principle  for  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  service  bureau: 

“It  must  not  sell  goods. 

"The  moment  the  newspaper  departs 
from  Its  natural  and  proper  functions 
to  act  as  merchandise  broker,  the 
great  asset — the  dealer  good-will — is 
gone,  becau.se  sooner  or  later  the  ser¬ 
vice  man  loads  his  friend,  the  grocer, 
with  unsalable  merchandise — dead  on 
the  shelves,  because  the  promised  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  does  not  material¬ 
ize,  or  stops  short  before  the  consum¬ 
ers  have  been  brought  to  the  buying 
point  Then  all  the  window  displays, 
counter  displays,  and  word-of-mouth 
salesmanship  cease,  for  goods  adver¬ 
tised  in  that  newspaper. 

“We  concentrate  on  the  one  thing 
we  really  do  well — imbue  every  dealer 
with  the  idea  that  ‘it  pays  to  pu.sh  ad- 
v'ertised  goods’  and  the  introduction  of 
new  brands  is  made  far  easier. 


transacted  by  the  chain  grocers,  indi¬ 
vidual  dealers  still  find  it  profitable  to 
advertise  prices  plus  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Scripps  newspapers  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  bulk  of 
local  food  advertising. 

“Perhaps  the  rigid  censorship  of  de¬ 
ceptive  and  harmful  advertising  has 
had  its  bearing  in  making  Scripps 
newspapers  unusually  profitable  media 
for  national  and  local  advertisers  of 
food  .producta 

“In  this  era  of  high  prices,  the 
housewife’s  attention  is  forcibly  direc¬ 
ted  to  providing  three  ample  meals  a 
day  without  exhausting  the  family 
purse.  The  food  advertiser  who  can 
offer  economy  with  quality  has  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  to  develop  new 
markets.” 


BANQUET  MENU  LIKE  AD  PAGE 

Soup  to  Nuts  on  Branded  Goods  Known 
to  Every  One. 

There  were  unique  features  at  the 
banquet  given  recently  at  the  Phoenix 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  the  Arizona 
Gazette  to  the  dealers  handling  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  goods. 

Thirty  nrms  were  represented  and 
over  fifty  products  which  they  handle 
were  in  evidence,  either  as  a  part  of 
the  menu  or  for  Inspection.  The  menu 
was  composed  entirely  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  goods,  and  the  speeches  related 
to  them. 

The  menu  follows: 

MBXO. 

Armour’s  Grape  Juice  Coca-Oula 

Heinz  Tomato  Soup 
Armour’s  Veri-Best  Salmon 
Munson  Olives  Heinz  Pickles 

Armour's  Star  Boiled  Ham 
Armour’s  Veri-Best  Pork  and  Beans 
Pboenlz  Saratoga  Chips 
Armour’s  String  Beans 

Biscuits  made  with  K.  C.  Baking  Powder  and 
Gold  Medal  Flour 
Hassayampa  Creamery  Butter 
Del  Monte  Raspberries 

Dei  Monte  Pineapple  with  Maracbino  Cherries 
Libby,  McNeil  A  Libby  Asparagus 
Dunbar  Shrimp  Salad  with  Pompeian  Olive 
Oil  and  Libby,  McNeil  A  Libby  Mayonaise 
Donofrio's  Ice-Cream 

Cocoa  Drop  Cakes  made  with  Royal  Baking; 
Powder 

Pettid's  Wine  Cake  made  with  Calumet 
Baking  Powder 
Heinz  Plum  Pudding 
Jiffy  Jell  with  Whipped  Lily  Milk 
Sun  Kist  Oranges  Dromedary  Dates 

M.  J.  B.  Coffee 
Walter  Baker's  Sweet  Chocolate 
Armour's  Clover  Bloom  Cheese 
Fatima.  Omar,  Chesterfield  Cigarettes 
Palo  Cigars 

Morton's  Free  Running  Salt  Used  Exclusively 
Live  Savers :  Pep-O-Mlnt,  Cl-O-Ves, 
Wlnt-O-Green 


RICH  HARVEST  IN  FOOD  SPACE 


So  Says  Manager  Goodspeed,  Pointing  to 
Buffalo  News's  High  Position  in  Trade. 


“Through  the  columns  we  promote 
reader-interest  and  belief  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

"To  expedite  the  work  of  salesmen, 
these  newspapers  are  provided  with  up- 
to-date  routed  lists  of  dealers.  Fre¬ 
quently  dealers  receive  bulletins  from 
the  newspapers  presenting  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  reproducing  some  of 
the  individual  advertisements,  and  ask- 
in  cooperation  in  window  and  counter 
displays. 

“Some  national  advertisers  have 
shared  the  expense  of  preparing  some¬ 
what  elaborate  folders  for  mailing  pur¬ 
poses. 

“We  have  found  that  the  salesman 
who  is  preceded  by  a  letter  from  a 
newspaper,  asking  for  cooperation  and 
a  circular  which  gives  some  idea  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  will  actually  be  pub¬ 
lished,  receives  an  audience. 

“Despite  the  volume  of  business' 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  last  few 
years  to  food  advertising  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  conducted  in 
Buffalo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  the  Retail  Grocers’  As- 
.sociation,  one  of  the  most  successful 
food  shows  ever  conducted  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  Since  then  the  Evening 
News  has  run  directly,  under  its  own 
auspices,  food  schools,  which  were  high¬ 
ly  successful,  and  next  month  the  news¬ 
paper  is  bringing  to  Buffalo  Sherwood 
P.  Snyder,  the  noted  food  lecturer,  to 
speak  in  Music  Hall,  in  the  afternoon  to 
women  on  canning,  and  in  the  evening 
lecture  to  men  and  women  on  the  con¬ 
servation  of  food.  These  lectures  will  be 
free  to  readers. 

“In  all  our  food  movements  we  have 
been  backed  and  supported  loyally  by . 
the  Housewives’  League  and  the  Federa¬ 


tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  comprising  all 
women’s  organizations  in  this  part  of 
the  State,”  said  W.  T‘.  Goodspeed,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

“We  pay  very  strict  attention  to  ser¬ 
vice  for  our  advertisers,  and  a  letter 
from  us  or  word  from  us  to  the  grocers 
of  this  city  for  any  food  advertiser  whose 
goods  are  of  merit,  makes  easy  sailing 
for  the  salesman. 

“Our  newspapers  during  1916  carried 
47  per  cent,  of  all  the  food  advertising 
that  appeared  in  the  six  daily  papers  of 
Buffalo.  That  comes  largely  from  the  co¬ 
operation  and  the  great  infiuence  that 
our  newspapers  has  among  food  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  locality.  The  leading 
newspaper  in  any  locality  would  not  only 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  locality  Itself, 
but  would  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  its 
advertising  columns  if  it  censored  adver¬ 
tising  as  to  clean  copy  and  devoted  more 
time  and  attention  to  food  aiivertising.” 


10,000  WOMEN  ATTEND  SHOW 


Feature  of  Syracuse  Paper’s  Campaign 
for  Interest  in  Foods. 

That  sensible  cooperation  with  both 
manufacturers  and  local  retail  trade 
has  helped  more  than  anything  else  to 
aid  the  success  of  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
is  the  statement  of  A.  B.  Churchill,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager: 

“By  sensible  cooperation  1  refer  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  page  published  ones  each  week 
and  printing  of  articles  and  items  re¬ 
lative  to  the  purchase  and  preparation 
of  the  right  kind  of  foods”  he  said. 

“Our  annual  Cooking  School  and 
Food  Show  have  also  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  These  shows  have  at¬ 
tracted  as  many  as  10,000  women  in 
a  single  week.  They  have  been  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in 
our  advertising  lineage. 

“We  make  frequent  canvasses  of  the 
local  retail  grocery  trade  and  liave 
employed  several  means  of  educating 
the  grocerymen  to  the  Importance  of 
handling  ‘advertised-standardized’  mer- 
chandi.se.  Several  series  of  articles  by 
well  known  merchandising  experts  have 
been  printed  and  with  good  effect. 

“We  are  always  glad  to  furnish  the 
advertiser  with  data  regarding  locU 
market  condition.s — also  assist  him  in 
placing  suitable  wiAdow  and  counter 
displays.  We  make  it  a  strict  rule  not 
to  solicit  orders. 

“Most  of  our  small  local  accounts 
have  been  developed  by  means  of  trial 
campaigns  run  on  the  weekly  food 
page.  Invariably  the  results  have  been 
satifactory  and  the  accounts  have  soon 
grown  from  Small  Ones  to  Big  Ones.” 


Iowa  Flag  Law 

The  recent  ruling  made  by  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Justice  against  the  use 
of  the  American  flag  in  advertising  has 
been  modi  fled  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
emblem  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  when  used 
for  patriotic  purposes,  and  not  for  the 
purpo.se  of  adding  force  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment. 


Band  Plays  Editor’s  Song 
“lA>ve  and  War”  is  the  title  of  a 
marching  song  by  Charles  Fritzsche, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Jiat  was  played  in  San  Diego 
on  May  9  for  the  first  time  in  public 
by  an  army  band.  The  song  is  dedicated 
to  the  United  States  Army.  The  In¬ 
strumentation  for  the  band  is  the  work 
of  F.  G.  Butler,  bandmaster  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-first  United  States  Infantry. 


The  child  wants  the  moon,  while  the 
adult  wants  Information  about  It. 


99  COFFEE  DEALERS 

WHERE  19  HAD  BEEN 


Classical  Service  Performance  by  Day. 
ton  Journal-Herald  Satisfied  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Brought  25,000  Lines  at  Low¬ 
er  Selling  Cost  Than  Local  Accounts— 
An  Inspiring  Dayton  Record. 

By  E.  a.  Neu'tzknholzer, 

Advertising  Manager  Journal  and  Herald, 
Uagton,  0. 

Conditions  to-day  indicate  that  the 
manufacturer  of  foods  recognizes  the 
daily  press  as  the  logical  medium 
through  which  to 
give  his  messagi'  to 
the  people.  This  con¬ 
dition  the  new.spa- 
per  publisher  should 
foster.  Realizing  this 
the  Herald  and 
Journal  establi.shed 
a  service  or  cooper¬ 
ation  bureau  which 
is  a  veritable  ba¬ 
rometer  of  the  sale, 
demand,  popularity, 
or  necessity  of  any 
article  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 

This  bureau  is  a 
success.  But  not, 
mind  you,  so  much 
through  our  own  efforts  as  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  dealers  to  cooperate  by  fur¬ 
nishing  us  with  accurate  information 
relative  to  trade  conditions,  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  place  an  order  for  merchandi.se, 
providing  our  papers  receive  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract. 

So  completely  has  our  service  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  advertiser,  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  the  public  that  the  dealer 
has  learned  that  when  we  promote  the 
marketing  of  an  article  it  means  added 
profits  for  him.  Hence,  his  hearty  co¬ 
operation. 

CLEAR  CUT  EXAMPLE. 

During  the  life  of  this  bureau  we 
have  had  many  remarkable  experiences. 
Lack  of  space  permits  me  to  cite  one 
only.  This  was  a  coffee  account.  The 
advertiser  was  one  of  the  largest  job¬ 
bers  in  the  country.  Other  methods  of 
advertising  had  been  used.  We  wanted 
the  business,  so  our  bureau  got  busy. 
We  surveyed  the  coffee  situation,  that 
is,  secured  the  names  of  the  dealers 
who  did  or  did  not  sell  this  particular 
brand;  what  other  brands  they  sold; 
which  brand  they  sold  the  most  of; 
what  methods  were  used  to  advertise 
them ;  how  many  dealers*  would  co¬ 
operate  with  us  by  giving  window  dis¬ 
plays,  display  the  goods  prominently 
and  push  them  if  we  secured  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract,  etc. 

The  data  was  so  complete  and  the 
form  of  solicitation  so  unique  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  not  refuse  us  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  increased  his  representation 
in  two  months  from  19  to  99  dealers. 
Voluntarily  he  wrote  us  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  you 
have  given  us  more  coSperatlon  in  se¬ 
curing  representation  among  the  mer¬ 
chants  than  any  newspai>er  ever  did.” 

The  schedule  was  about  25,000  lines. 
Some  publishers  resent  this  form  of 
cooperation.  To  those  I  say:  It  re¬ 
quired  less  work  to  secure  those  26,000 
lines  than  straight  solicitation  and  the 
follow-up  required  to  develop  the  same 
amount  of  local  advertising. 

It  behooves*  the  newspapers  to  ren¬ 
der  effective  cooperation.  It’s  the  one 
thing  the  magazines  cannot  give  and 
the  one  thing  that  will  turn  all  maga¬ 
zine  food  accounts  to  the  newspapers. 


B.  A.  NEUTZENHOLZER. 
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Homs!  #lotje= democrat 

THE  REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPAPER  OF  ITS  CITY  FOR  65  YEARS 

Will  keep  Open  House  during  the 

Great  Convention  of  the  Associated 

Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

at  St.  Louis,  June  3-7 

The  present  war  crisis  has  superseded  everything  else  in  the  minds  and  activities 
of  the  Business  World.  The  United  States  will  be  mobilized  in  military,  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  matters  to  the  fullest  efficiency. 

The  President  and  all  well-informed  authorities  are  urging  that  business  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness.  The  material  welfare  of  our 
Country  means  military  success. 

Advertising  is  the  dynamic  force  of  business.  Without  it,  large,  old- 
fashioned  institutions  have  become  small,  while  more  modern  ones  have  developed 
into  the  leaders.  The  efficient  medium  of  concentrated  pulling  power  is  the 
Daily  Newspaper,  It  reaches  all  elements  of  population  and  is  in  fact,  the 
Clearing  House  of  the  Community  Life. 

trfje  (@lot)e=Bemotrat 

Stands  unchallenged  as  the  big,  high-class,  forceful,  efficient  Morning  News¬ 
paper  of  St.  Louis,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  assistance  to  the  successful  advertiser,  its  tremendous  general  circulation, 
speak  for  themselves. 

^t.  Houig  (iIcit)e=®tmocrat 

‘V/  Dominates  the  Morning  Field''’* 
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DEALER  CO-OPERATION 
WITH  THE  PUBLISHER 


George  R.  Baker,  of  the  St.  Louis  Twice- 

a-Week  Globe-Democrat  Tells  What 

That  Paper  is  Trying  to  Accomplish 

Through  Its  Organ  and  Other  Lines  of 

Endeavor. 

By  Gborgb  R.  Baker, 

0/  th»  St.  Louit  Ttolce-A-Week  Olobi-Demccrat. 

A  recent  speaker  before  the  Sphinx 
Club,  in  criticising  the  present  wave  of 
cooperative  work  being  done  by  various 
publishers,  offered  the  foliowing  sugges¬ 
tions  as  what  a  publisher  could  do: 

“The  newspaper,  through  acquaint¬ 
ance,  should  be  helpful  through  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  handling  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  as  a  class  not  one  against  the 
other.  The  dealer  should  not  be  con- 
fus<-d  with  talks  about  store  costs  and 
the  like.  He  should  be  told  that  fast 
turn-over  at  a  price  even  ijelow  his  .store 
costs  will  make  him  more  money  if  he 
will  push  advertised  goods.  The  dealer 
should  Ije  kept  posted  on  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  order  that  he  might 
cooperate  with  the  newspaper  that  does 
the  advertising,  and  with  the  advertisers 
who  manufacture  the  products.” 

In  all  the  work  which  has  gone  into 
the  building  up  of  the  Twice-A-\Veek 
Olot*e-I>emocrat  plan  and  "team-work,” 

I  doubt  whether  we  have  even  to  our¬ 
selves  expressed  so  clearly  what  we 
have  aimed  to  do  as  has  been  done 
above. 

Brietly  stated,  the  Twice-A-Week 
Globe-Democrat  plan  is  built  around  the 
srnall-town  publisher  and  his  merchant.s. 
It  is  confined  to  small  towns  because  the 
Twice-A-\Veek  Globe-Democrat  is  the 
newspaper  of  the  farmer  whose  trade 
determines  that  town's  prosperity.  We 
.s»-lected  the  small-town  publisher  to  car¬ 
ry  our  mes.sage  for  two  reasons: 

(1.)  Becau.se  in  the  territory  to  which 
the  Twice-A-Week  Globe-Democrat  plan 
is  confined  he  has  been  for  more  than 
.sixty  years  u.sing  the  Globe-Democrat 
from  which  to  clip  his  news.  He  has 
learned  to  look  upon  it  as  reliable  and 
trustworthy,  and  we  knew  that  we  could 
count  upon  his  cooperation  because  he 
has  faith  in  our  publication. 

(2.)  Starting  with  that  cooperation  we 
felt  that  if  we  could  help  that  publisher 
get  more  adverti.sing,  we  could  count  per¬ 
manently  (and  we  emphasize  the  word 
"l>ermanently")  "urwn  his  continued  co- 
oisTation.  If  we  could  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  merchants  in  his  town  a 
is-tier  understanding  of  printer’s  ink, 
l»oth  for  his  own  use  and  that  made  by 
the  national  adverti.ser,  we  could  help 
that  publisher. 

THE  PI.RISJSE  OF  "TEAM  WORK.” 

So  "Team-Work,”  our  magazine,  was 
launched  as  the  "Tie-Up”  of  the  Twice- 
.V-Week  Glolje-IX-mocrat,  the  small¬ 
town  piibli.sher,  his  merchants,  and  na¬ 
tional  adverti.sing  in  general.  Designed 
to  aid  the  small-town  publisher,  it  is 
directed  primarily  to  his  merchants — it 
pushes  no  particular  article — it  contains 
no  reference  to  the  Twice-A-Week 
(;ioU-- Democrat  as  an  adverti.sing  me¬ 
dium.  Its  purpo.se  is  to  intere.st  the 
merchant  in  advertising — his  advertis¬ 
ing— the  adverti.sing  of  tho.se  firms  from 
whf»m  he  buy.s.  and  the  newspaper  in 
his  town.  Each  month  it  goes  to  7,600 
merchant.s  whose  names  have  been  sent 
fn  by  our  551  cooperating  publishers  or 
by  t»er.sonal  distribution  by  one  of  tho.se 
publishers. 

In  "Team-Work”  we  give  our  pub¬ 
lishers  something  of  actual  cash  value 
to  them.  One  letter  received  last  week 
is  typical  of  many.  It  says: 


“I  Ijelieve  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
since  ‘Team-Work’  has  commenced  to 
work  among  the  merchants- of  Warrens- 
burg  and  of  Johnson  County,  not  only 
has  cooperative  advertising  picked  up, 
but  national  advertising  has  commenced 
to  bear  better  fruits  than  it  ever  has 
before. 

The  merchants  of  Warrehsburg  read 
"Team-Work”  and  are  profiting  by  the 
suggestions  that  are  put  out  in  its  is¬ 
sues. 

'Nationally  advertised  goods  are  be¬ 
coming  so  popular  in  Warrensburg  that 
the  Star- Journal  will  run  a  "Nationally 
Advertised  Goods  Week”  within  a  short 
time,  which  will  be  backed  up  by  the 
merchants  of  the  country. 

This  establishes  our  plan  perma¬ 
nently  with  the  publisher  because  co¬ 
operation  pays  him. 

This  is  service  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  manufacturer  who  spends  a 
penny  in  advertising  to  infiuence  the 
merchants  in  these  552  towns  benefits 
by  our  work. 

For  those  national  advertisers  who 
use  the  Globe-Democrat  we  issue  a 
monthly  bulletin  to  our  cooperating 
publishers  in  which  we  list  those  ac¬ 
counts,  starting  in  the  current  month, 
together  with  a  skeleton  idea  of  the 
publications  used,  the  nature  of  the 
campaign,  the  dealer  helps  furnished, 
etc.  Our  publishers  are  urged  to  note 
what  of  these  advertised  lines  are  sold 
in  their  towns,  and  to  write  us  freely 
for  further  information  if  desired  on 
these  lines,  or  on  any  advertised  line, 
even  if  it  is  not  listed. 

We  supplement  this  where  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  twice -a-week  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  exclusive  representation,  and 
where  he  can  furnl.sh  us  with  the  names 
of  his  dealers  with  a  special  letter  to 
our  cooperating  publishers  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  on  that  particular 
campaign,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  dealer. 

THE  SMALL  TOWN  PUBLISHERS. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  small¬ 
town  publi.shers.  I  have  found  them 
different  in  the  main  from  the  ordinary 
impres.sion.  Just  as  in  any  other  class 
of  men  there  are  those  who  are  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  have  secured  cooperation  that  has 
been  surpri.singly  intelligent,  and  won¬ 
derfully  effective.  Whether  it  has  been 
through  some  trade  investigation  which 
we  have  made,  or  whether  it  has  been 
the  following-up  of  some  information 
sent  them  telling  them  where  they  can 
secure  advertising  oh  the  strength  of 
national  campaigns,  we  can  count  upon 
it  to  a  degree  that  is  surprising  to  the 
average  advertiser. 

To  quote  again  from  a  letter  receiv¬ 
ed  this  week,  one  of  our  publishers 
states: 

“It  has  enabled  the  Commercial  to  get 
more  business,  which  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  me.  It  has  given  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  wider  publicity  with¬ 
out  extra  cost,  and  It  secured  bigger 
business  for  the  local  merchant.” 

We  have  found  that  where  a  mer¬ 
chant,  urged  on  only  by  his  manufac¬ 
turer,  will  use,  at  most,  one  of  the 
electros  furnished  him,  we  can,  through 
the  solicitation  of  our  publishers,  double, 
treble,  quadruple  that  amount  of  space. 

This  la  the  twlce-a-week  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  Plan.  It  Is  fundamentally  sound 
because  it  is  mutual  in  its  benefits,  and 
that  after  all  is  the  final  answer  to  co¬ 
operative  work  by  any  publication  in 
any  town  for  any  article. 


Progress  follows  when  some  one  sees 
an  ideal  and  determines  to  realize  it. 


THOMSON  TELLS  OF 

$75,000,000  REVENUE 

(Concluded  from  page  31) 
attempt  by  her  grocer  to  substitute 
.something  ‘just  as  good.’ 

ARGUMENT  NF^c®  REFUTED. 

“I  have  been  over  the  ground  a 
thousand  times,  as  have  most  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  and  I  know  that  the  direct 
method,  the  newspaper  method,  is  the 
economical,  the  sure  and  the  logical 
one.  The  argument  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  refuted.  You  may  try  to  es¬ 
cape  newspaper  advertising  in  any  of 
a  thousand  ways,  f’-om  free  sampling 
to  the  billboard,  and  you  may  fancy 
that  you  are  saving  money,  but  if  you 
will  compare  final  results  with  the  man 
who  has  taken  the  direct  newspaper 
course  you  will  be  able  to  check  up 
his  gains  over  yours  and  you  will  find 
that,  all  things  considered,  you  have 
paid  the  heavier  bill. 

"In  buying  space  few  advertisers,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  have  had  great  experience, 
reckon  the  advantages  beyond  the  di¬ 
rect  .sales.  Yet  none  should  fail  to 
know  that  in  newspaper  advertising 
they  are  establishing  something  of  even 
greater  value  than  the  orders  obtained. 
They  are  establishing  a  good  will  that 
may  endure  again.st  time,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion.  to  the  hone.sty  of  their  product. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  so 
to  convince  a  person  of  the  merit  of 
your  goods  that  he  will  invest  his 
money  in  them,  accepting  the  brand 
name  as  a  part  of  his  knowledge.  You 
become  a  factor  in  his  life.  You  and 
he  are  equal  beneficiaries,  if  the  goods 
are  hone.st.  Give  that  man  a  square 
deal  and  he  is  your  friend,  perhaps  for 
life.  Through  the  years  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  remember  your  product  and 
consume  it  and  you  will  continue  to 
take  pride  in  your  achievement  and  ac¬ 
cept  your  honest  profit. 

A  WONDERFUL  POWER. 

“It  is  a  marvellous  bower,  when  one 
reasons  it  out,  that  a  newspaper  pos- 
ses.se.s — going  out  from  day  to  day  to 
practically  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  with  a  fresh  face,  a  new  lntere.st, 
a  story  to  tell  that  has  never  been  told 
before.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  a 
manufacturer  in  a  di.stant  city  may  do, 
going  to  all  of  the  people  of  my  town 
with  his  commercial  message  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  or  weeks  so  appeal  to 
them  that  they  will  accept  his  message 
and  make  his  product  a  part  of  their 
lives. 

“Newspaper  publishers  know  the 
value  of  good-will  in  their  business.  A 
new  reader  is  not  valued  according  to 
the  profit  there  may  be  in  his  sub- 
.scription.  He  is  valued  according  to  the 
rule  of  psychology  that  binds  him  to 
the  paper  after  he  has  once  accepted 
it  for  a  trial  reading.  A  new  subscrib¬ 
er  to  a  new.spaper  may  be  valued  at 
from  $5  to  $10,  and  such  valuation  be 
written  into  the  books  as  a  good-will 
asset. 

“But  the  newspaper  advertiser  gets 
more  than  good-will.  He  gets  direct 
sales,  if  he  is  .skilful  at  his  business. 
His  salesman  stocks  the  wholesaler 
when  he  convinces  him  that  retailers 
are  to  feel  a  demand.  The  .successful 
canvass  of  retail  stores  is  that  one 
which  presents  to  the  dealer  the  Irre- 
.sistlble  argument:  A  good  product,  a 
fair  price,  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit,  all  backed  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — the  sort  of  advertising  that  he 
and  his  cu.stomers  read  every  day  and 
know  all  about.” 


Affluence  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  misery. 


SOLVING  THE  CHICKEN  PERIL 


Kansas  Newspaper  Man  Tells  Journali-ni 
Students  About  Power  of  Press. 

Science  doubtless  will  master  the 
U-boat  peril,  and  quick  results  justly 
are  expected  of  science  since  it  and 
statecraft  fell  down  so  badly  on  the 
chicken  peril,  having  left  that  job  to  a 
Kansan.  E.  E.  Kelley,  of  The  Kelleys, 
who  publish  the  Toronto  (Kan.)  Re¬ 
publican,  was  the  man  who  mastered 
the  chicken  peril.  He  told  of  it  this 
week  in  practical  talks  to  journalism 
students  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Everybody  can  raise  a  garden,  ran  Mr. 
Kelley’s  talk,  but  no  man  has  proved 
genius  enough  to  guarantee  a  garden 
immunity  from  a  neighbor’s  chickens 
until  the  Toronto  Republican  began  run¬ 
ning  occasional  paragraphs  in  the  local 
news  in  this  fashion: 

“A  flock  of  fine  Barred  Rocks  was 
scratching  up  Mrs.  X.  Y.  Bing’s  gera¬ 
nium  bed  Thur.sday  morning.” 

No  mention  of  the  chickens’  owner 
was  hinted  at,  but  everybody  in  town 
knew  Mrs.  Jiggs’s  chickens  were  out 
again  damaging  neighbor’s  property. 
Another  paragraph  on  another  page 
said: 

”A  large  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster 
and  five  hens  were  inspecting  the  front 
yard  of  Z.  Z.  Miggs  Monday.  They  found 
the  bluegrass  coming  up  nicely” — and 
everybody  knew  those  chickens  belong¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Twiggs. 

Not  a  word  of  censure  for  any  one, 
not  a  complaint,  no  long-winded  edi¬ 
torials — simply  a  little  piece  of  news, 
plainly  put  and  charitably  brief — but  it 
.solved  the  chicken  problem  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Kelley’s  talks  were  on  the  chanc¬ 
es  the  smaller  Kansas  papers  offer 
young  men  and  women  of  Kansas. 


Advertising  Teachers  to  Meet 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Advertising  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Convention  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  June  3  to  7, 
at  St.  I.iOUis.  Presumably  the  sessions 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  Juno  ( 
and  6. 


Read  in  Family  125  Years 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Daily  Star- 
Gazette.  in  a  recent  issue,  tells  a 
remarkable  story  of  how  that  paper 
has  been  read  in  one  family  for  125 
years.  When  the  first  issue  of  the 
State  Gazette  was  published  in  1792, 
Aaron  Cook,  of  New  Market,  now 
Linvale,  was  a  subscriber  and  the 
paper  has  been  delivered  to  his  family 
and  descendants  every  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  since  that  time.  His  grandson, 
Aaron  C.  Cornell  of  Karbourton,  who 
is  now  seventy-five  years  old,  renewed 
his  subscription  the  other  day.  Thus 
the  continuity  of  subscription  has  not 
iieen  broken. 


Whole  Floor  For  Dallas  Ad  Men 
The  Dallas  (Texas!  Advertising  Leag¬ 
ue  has  engaged  one  entire  floor  of  the 
American  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
accommodation  of  delegates  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  who  will  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  the  World  there  in  June.  More 
than  one  hundred  members  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  organization  are  expected  to  attend 
the  convention. 


Ten  years  ago  the  orange  growers  of 
California  might  have  scoffed  the  idea 
that  their  oranges  could  be  branded 
and  sold  through  newspaper  advertising 
— they  have  the  fact  well  demonstrateo 
to-day. 
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EXISTS  THROUGH  MONEY 
MADE  BY  ADVERTISING 

Post  City,  Tex.,  Now  Ten  Years  Old,  Is 
Fulfilled  Dream  of  Man  for  Whom  It 
Was  Named,  and  Who  Accumulated 
Vast  Fortune  by  Widespread  Paid  Pub¬ 
licity. 

By  A.  L.  Millbhi. 

Editor  and  Manager,  the  Enquirer-Sewt,  Battle 
•  Creek,  Mich. 

The  vision  and  energry  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  list  of  now  familiar  American 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
through  judicious  advertising,  al.so 
turned  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
a  raw  Western  prairie  land  into  a  pop- 
ulous  farming  community,  and  built  as 
its  capital  a  thriving  modern  city. 

There  was  observed  in  west  Texas  a 
short  time  ago  a  unique  ceremony  which 
attested  one  of  the  triumphs  of  national 
manufacture  and  national  advertising. 

Post  City,  Tex.,  had  its  first  fall  festi¬ 
val  last  fall,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  annual  west  Texas  exposition. 
There  were  present  and  participating  all 
the  2,600  inhabitants  of  Post  City,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  fruitful  country  sur¬ 
rounding.  They  celebrated  the  fact  that 
they  have  one  of  the  best  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States;  a 
city  with  "all  the  modern  conveniences,” 
and  a  country  whose  richness  in  agri¬ 
cultural  resource  is  fully  established. 

It  was  the  tenth  aninversary  of  the 
beginning  of  things. 

Ten  years  ago  Post  City  was  an  open 
cattle  range,  and  the  great  “cap  rock" 
of  the  Texas  high  plains  looked  down 
on  a  wilderness  broken  only  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  ranch  house  and  windmill 
tower. 

There  has  been  worked  out  in  west 
Texas  the  fulfilment  of  a  dceam  of 
home-making,  which  was  a  dominating 
purpose  in  the  life  of  the  late  C.  W. 
Post,  manufacturer  of  cereal  foods. 

READS  UKH  A  ROMANCE. 

There  is  a  strong  element  of  romance 
in  the  business  story  of  Mr.  Post,  in 
that  he  built  his  great  fortune  after 
middle  age,  when  his  life  had  been  de¬ 
spaired  of  by  the  best  judgment  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  when  financial  reverses  had 
combined  with  failing  health  to  add  to 
the  causes  of  discouragement. 

His  first  sure  returns  from  business 
were  devoted  to  the  easy-payment  plan 
of  home-development  in  Battle  Creek, 
where  his  young  industry  was  located, 
and  the  moment  success  was  assured 
him  he  turned  to  the  plains  of  west 
Texas,  where  he  had  gone  to  seek  health 
in  the  out-of-doors  a  few  years  before. 
There  he  began  the  development  of  his 
dream. 

"Our  national  need,”  he  said,  "is  indi¬ 
vidualism  as  contrasted  to  socialism. 
Those  who  are  strong  enough  to  do  so 
should  aid  others  to  stand  on  their  own 
resources,  to  maintain  their  own  homes, 
and  to  live  their  own  lives  as  becomes 
independent  American  citizens.  Thus 
far,  and  no  further,  should  the  influ¬ 
ence  or  the  power  of  one  be  exerted  over 
the  life  of  another.” 

Mr.  Post  purchased  a  total  of  213,000 
acres  in  what  is  now  Garza  County,  Tex., 
the  tract  being  carved  out  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  several  of  the  great  cattle  ranch-' 
es  of  the  rtglon.  Fort  Worth  is  stime 
225  miles  to  the  east.  The  first  efforts 
in  agriculture  were  scoffed  by  the 
ranchers,  who  protested  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  natural  growth  of  buffalo 
grass — to  which,  they  Insisted,  destiny 
had  dedicated  the  plains  country — for 
the  purpo.se  of  carrying  on  experiments 


which  they  held  to  be  foreordained  to 
failure. 

NINE  TEIARS’  HARD  WORK. 

The  beginnings  of  Post  City  were  laid 
nine  years  ago  in  materials  hauled  near¬ 
ly  100  miles  overland  by  mule  trains 
from  Big  Springs,  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  In  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  a 
general  store,  a  hotel,  a  court  house,  a 
school,  find  attractive  residences  were 
built.  Streets  were  laid  out  with  broad 
parkings  for  their  borders.  Then  the 
surrounding  ountry  was  platted  into 
fann.o  on  whii  h  any  man  who  answered 
to  tho  proper  tesis  as  to  home-making 
intentions  and  ability  might  locate,  and 
call  his  own.  All  the  required  equip¬ 
ment  of  house,  barns,  wells,  and  fencing 
were  furnished,  and  the  buildings  were 
planned  with  the  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  home  which  should  meet  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.  No  pretence 
of  gift  was  made  in  the  disposition  of 
the  property.  The  farm  luid  its  im¬ 
provements  were  made  available  at  an 
interest  charge  of  four  per  cent.,  on  a 
low  capitalization.  Ten  per  cent,  was 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  in  west 
Texas  at  the  time. 

"I  have  had  my  chance,”  said  Mr. 

Post,  "and  have  succeeded;  1  am  going 
to  pass  the  chance  along  to  those  who 
seem  worthy  of  it.  The  old  ‘Lord  of  the 
Manor’  idea  doesn't  fit  America.  As  fast 
is  possible,  ownership  should  pass  to 
the  individual.” 

A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the 
settlement  of  the  town. 

Hoads  ran  throughout  tho  territory, 
school-houses  were  placed  throughout 
ihe  country  where  needed,  and,  at  Mr. 

Post’s  cost,  county  and  city  government 
were  set  up.  Experimental  farms  and 
gardens  were  established  under  agricul¬ 
tural  experts,  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
the  region. 

Post  City  maintained  its  relations 
with  the  outside  world  by  mule  caravan 
and  buckboard  mail  service  until  the 
Santa  F6  Hailroad  built  its  Pacitic  short 
line  through,  and  the  town  was  served 
by  transcontinental  trains. 

SAW  HIS  DREAM  FULFILLED. 

Uncle  Newt  Graham  had  suggested 
cotton,  back  in  1901,  and  the  cowboys 
had  laughed  at  him.  Six  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  were  produced  for  market  in 
Po.st  City  territory  last  fall.  A  cotton 
mill  built  by  Mr.  Post  takes  the  raw 
material  as  it  comes  from  the  gin  and 
produces  finished  cotton  fabric  of  the 
finest  texture.  There  are  300  happy  and 
prosperous  employees  in  Post  City;  the 
surrounding  agricultural  region,  which 
is  now  largely  occupied,  is  marketing 
farm  products  at  the  approximate  rate 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  All  the 
staple  crops  are  grown. 

Schools,  sanitariums,  churches,  mu¬ 
nicipal  light,  power,  and  water  plants 
in  Post  City  are  of  the  most  modern 
character.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
created  the  fall  festival,  and  the  Post 
City  bra-ss  band  led  the  jiarade  of  dec¬ 
orated  automobiles.  The  Improvement 
Club  managed  the  indoor  exhibition. 

A  fipmeless  man,  wracked  by  illness, 
looked  out  over  the  great  plains  there 
ten  years  ago,  and  said:  "Some  day, 
homes  and  families  should  flourish 
here.” 

And  he  made  his  dream  come  true. 

Mr.  Post  died  three  years  ago,  but  his 
plans  have  been  fully  carried  forwaixi. 

Keep  thinking  about  this:  What  ser¬ 
vice  may  a  newspaper  legitimately  offer 
to  national  food  advertisers  to  stimulate 
sales  and  make  advertising  more  defi¬ 
nitely  profitable? 

More  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  average 
dollar  is  spent  for  food. 

i;: 


The  service  rendered  food  (and  other)  advertisers  by 


The  Trenton  Times 


Is  the  service  which 

Establishes  Reader  Influence 
Creates  Community  Demand 
Increases  Retailer  Sales 
Reduces  Manufacturers*  Costs 

It  is  made  possible  by  these  facts  : 

Trenton  is  a  hi^^hly  prosperous  industrial  city — 
the  center  of  four  great  industries,  clay,  iron,  rub¬ 
ber,  cork — and  of  a  rich  and  fertile  agricultural 
district — population  103,000 — a  community  unto 
itself — the  largest  in  the  State  removed  from  the 
metropolitan  influences  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

The  Times  has  built  its  reputation  and  strength 
upon  “reader  confidence” — strongly  local,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  aggressive  in  community  betterment — 
winning  singlehanded  Commission  Government, 
trolley  fight,  small  freeholder  board,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Trenton  Times  is  recognized  as  the 

GREATEST-COMMUNITY-INFLUENCE 

in  N.  J. 

It  is  this  service  of  community  leadership,  public 
confidence,  consumer  interest,  which  the  Times  by 
reason  of  its  blanket  concentrated  24,000 — 2c. — 
evening  circulation  offers  wideawake  advertisers. 

Because  it  ])aid  advertisers  last  year  to  use 
7,580,664  lines  of  space  with  us,  we  believe  it  will 
])ay  you! 

FOOD  ADVERTISERS  IN  2  YEARS 
USED  OVER  ONE  MILLION  LINES 
finding  our  Thursday  food  feature  pages  had  created 
the  food  atmosphere  necessary  to  increase  consumer 
sales. 

Send  for  Thursday  papers.  Member  of  A.  B.  C. 


N,  J.  Leading  Seven- Day  Paper 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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HOW  M.H.De  YOUNG  HELPED  MARK  TWAIN  OUT 
OF  A  DEEP  FINANCIAL  HOLE  BY  STRATEGY 

Humorist  Feared  Creditors  Would  Crab  Box  Receipts,  but  They  Found 
Nothing  to  Attach — S.  S.  McClure’s  Early  Syndicate  Ideas — 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Wanted  Names  for  the  World  and  He 
Got  Them — Some  Interesting  Reminiscences. 

By  Howard  C.  Keglet. 

Vice-President  of  the  American  Press  Humorists’  Association. 


MH.  L»e  VOL'NG.  pul>li.sher  of  the 
S;tii  l•'l■ancit•(•o  Chronicle,  told  me 
a  goofl  Mark  Twain  story  one 
ua>  last  sutniner.  It  seems  worth  pass¬ 
ing  along. 

‘T  have  forgotten  when  the  incident 
occurred,”  says  Mr.  DeYoung,  “but  it 
was  a  great  many  years  ago — about  the 
uine  1  wain  returned  from  a  trip  around 
tne  world,  1  believe. 

"Jie  was  sorely  in  need  of  money  at 
the  time,  and  some  of  bis  friends  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  give  a  lecture  in  San 
fraucisco.  They  thought  that  if  be 
woulo  get  up  and  tell  what  be  bad  seen 
and  neard  in  bis  travels  it  would  in¬ 
terest  and  amuse  the  people  mightily. 

“iso  fwam  consented  to  talk.  Ue 
made  arrangements  to  use  one  of  the 
opera  houses.  The  event  was  properly 
auvertised,  and  everything  was  going 
uiong  briskly,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
lecture  was  to  take  place  Twain  came 
into  my  presence,  sucking  away  at  a 
lung  cigar  and  looking  decidedly  de¬ 
jected. 

”i  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
trouble,  and  so  he  poured  out  bis  tale 
of  woe  to  me.  It  seems  that  his  many 
creditors  were  planning  to  make  a 
swoop  on  the  evening  of  the  lecture 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  box- 
otticc  receipts.  He  was  down  in  the 
depths  of  despair  over  the  outlook. 

"When  I  asked  him  what  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  to  save  his  fortune,  he  said 
that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and 
that  be  had  come  to  me  for  assistance. 
And  this  is  bow  we  got  out  of  the  mess. 
I  wrote  out  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  handed  him  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  in  return  for  which  he 
wat  to  deliver  the  afo''e.said  lecture. 
He  ngned  the  statement,  1  gobbled 
tile  l  ox-oftice  receipts  and  turned  them 
ov  r  to  him.” 

EARLY  SYNDICATE  TENDENCIES. 

Prof.  M  E.  Churchill,  of  Pomona 
College,  at  Claremont,  Cal.,  attended 
Knox  College  with  John  S.  Phillips  and 
S.  S.  McClure,  who  have  both  become 
great  magazine  editors.  He  ?a.vs  that 
Mr.  McClure,  who  is  credited  with  nav- 
ing  originated  the  idea  of  syp.dicaimg 
reading  matter  in  newspapers,  showed 
syndicate  tendencies  in  early  life,  long 
before  he  became  a  writer  or  editor. 

"While  we  were  students  at  Knox 
tkillege,”  says  Mr.  Churchill,  'S  S. 
McClure  put  a  sort  of  syndicate  scheme 
into  effect  and  applied  it  to  college 
work.  He  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 
t..ur  of  five  and  sometimes  more  of  us 
did  our  work  together. 

"One  day  a  member  of  the  crowd 
would  study  the  Latin  lesson  for  all 
of  us  and  furnish  every  one  of  us  with 
a -copy.  The  same  day  another  one 
of  the  crowd  would  study  the  geometry 
le.sson  and  give  each  of  us  a  copy,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  course  of 
study.  He  was  a  great  hand  for  bunch¬ 
ing  the  hits,  or  syndicating  the  studies." 

WHAT  MR.  PULITZER  WANTED. 

Henry  Tinsley,  a  California  editor, 
tells  the  following  anecdote  about  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York 
World: 

"One  fall  I  was  In  New  York  and 
I  wasn’t  in  any  hurry  to  get  back  to 


M.  H.  De  Young 


California,  so  1  looked  around  for  a  job, 
and  somebody  told  me  that  Joe  Pulitzer 
wanted  a  man  to  go  to  Florida  as  Palm 
Beach  corre.spondent  at  the  tourist 
hotels.  So  I  went  up  and  hit  him  for 
a  job. 

“1  found  a  man  who  spoke  a  strong 
Herman  accent.  I  told  him  I  had  heard 
that  he  wanted  a  correspondent  to  cov¬ 
er  Palm  Beach.  He  said  that  he  was 
looking  for  that  very  thing.  I  told 
him  I  was  unattached  and  that  I’d  be 
glad  to  hook  up  with  him. 

”He  hummed  and  hawed  about  it  for 
a  while  and  then  told  me  that  he  didn’t 
have  his  plans  quite  completed,  and 
that  he’d  take  the  matter  up  with  me 
if  I’d  come  back  in  a  week.  I  acquiesc¬ 
ed,  .shook  his  hand,  and  started  for  the 
door.  I  got  out  in  the  hall  and  start¬ 
ed  down  the  stairs,  but  I  hadn’t  gone 
more  than  four  steps  when  he  called 
out  to  me: 

”  ’Young  man,  young  man,  come  back 
here;  come  here.  What  I  want  Is 
names,  names,  names!’ 

”I  w’ent  down  to  Florida  for  him  and 
he  kept  me  busy  copying  names  of  so¬ 
ciety  people  from  the  hotel  registers. 
He  published  all  of  them  fn  the  World, 
and  it  was  mighty  good  business,  too.” 


To  Pash  Porto  Rican  Fruit 

The  Porto  Rico  Fruit  Exchange,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  has 
completed  arrangements  with  the  George 
Batten  Company,  of  New  York,  to  ex¬ 
pend  $25,000  in  advertising  the  next 
crop  of  Porto  Rico  grapiefrult,  oranges, 
and  pineapples  under  a  trade-mark 
brand  yet  to  be  chosen.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  cover  New  England  and  the 
Eastern  States  as  far  south  as  Mary¬ 
land,  and  some  of  Canada.  Shippers 
have  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  ten 
cents  per  box  on  all  fruit  shipped,  to 
raise  the  advertising  fund. 


The  man  who  accumulates  a  fortune 
first  makes  money  for  his  employer. 


20  STATES  AND  SOME 
TOWNS  BAR  LIQUOR  ADS 


Penal  Offence  to  Use  the  Mails  to  Send 

Publications  into  States  Where  Liquor 

Ads  Are  Barred,  After  July  1,  1917 — 

Puhlibhert)  and  News  Agents  Are 

Warned. 

It  will  be  a  penal  offence  to  knowing¬ 
ly  mail  into  twenty  prohibition  States 
publications  containing  advertising  of 
intoxicating  liquors  after  July  1,  1917. 
It  will  also  be  a  penal  offence  to  know¬ 
ingly  send  any  publication  containing 
liquor  advertising  to  certain  towns  in 
Connecticut,  and  from  time  to  time  it 
will  become  unlawful  to  mail  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  publications  to  certain 
other  States  in  the  Union.  This  is  all 
told  in  Liquor  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  by 
the  Postmaster-General,  citing  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  Congre^  approved 
March  3,  1917,  and  which  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1917.  This  act  makes  it 
a  crime,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  and 
for  any  subsequent  offence  imprison¬ 
ment  for  one  year,  for  any  publisher  of 
any  newspaper  or  other  publication,  or 
the  agent  of  any  publisher,  or  the  deal¬ 
er  in  liquors  or  his  agent,  who  shall 
knowingly  deposit  or  cause  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  mails,  to  be  delivered  in 
violation  of  the  section,  any  “letter, 
postal  card,  circular,  newspaper,  pam¬ 
phlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind  con¬ 
taining  any  advertisement  of  spirituous 
.  .  .  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  of 
any  kind,  .  .  .  when  addressed  or 
directed  to  any  person,  firm,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association,  or  other  addressee, 
at  any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  at  which 
it  is  by  the  law  in  force  in  the  State 
or  Territory  at  that  time  unlawful  to 
advertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such  liq¬ 
uors,  or  any  of  them,  respectively.” 

The  law  becomes  effective  July  1  in 
the  following  twenty  States:  Alatiama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dako¬ 
ta  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  We.st  Virginia  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Virginia. 

UONNECTICUT  towns  ^AR  liquor  ADS. 

At  the  same  time,  the  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  following  towns  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  local  ordinance  prohib¬ 
its  such  advertising,  and  from  which 
the  Federal  bill  al.so  bars  the  sending 
of  liquor  advertising  of  any  kind  through 
the  mails.  The  Connecticut  towns  to 
which  the  law  applies  are:  Andover, 
A.shford,  Bethel,  Bethlehem,  Bloomfield, 
Bozrah,  Bridgewater,  Brooklyn,  Canaan, 
Canterbury,  Canton,  Chaplin,  Cheshire, 
Chester,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Cornwall, 
Cromwell,  I>urham,  Eastford,  East  Gran¬ 
by,  Blast  Hampton,  Blast  Lyme,  Ea.ston, 
Blssex,  Franklin,  Glastonbury,  Goshen, 
Granby,  Groton,  Guilford,  Hampton, 
Hartland,  Harwinton,  Hebron,  Kent, 
Lebanon,  Ledyard,  Lyme,  Madison, 
Mansfield,  Marlborough,  Mlddlebury, 
Middlefield,  Monroe,  Montvllle,  Morris, 
New  Canaan,  New  Fairfield,  Newington, 
Norfolk,  North  Branford,  North  Canaan, 
North  Haven,  North  Stonington,  Old 
Lyme,  nalnfteld,  Pomfret,  Preston,  Pros¬ 
pect,  Redding,  Ridgefield,  Rocky  Hill, 
Roxbury,  Salem,  Salisbury,  Saybrook, 
Scotland,  Sherman,  Simsbury,  Somers, 
South  Windsor,  Thompson,  Tolland, 
Trumbull,  Union,  Voluntown,  Warren, 
Washington,  Waterford,  Westbrook, 
West  Hartford,  Weston,  Wethersfield, 
Wllllngton,  Wilton,  Wolcott,  Wood- 
bridge,  Woodbury,  Wood!»tock. 


The  law  becomes  effective  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Indiana  April  3/  1918;  in 
Michigan  April  30,  1918;  in  Montana  De. 
cember  31,  1918;  in  New  Hampshire 
May  1,  1918,  and  in  Utah  August  1,  1917, 

Information  from  Maryland,  where 
there  are  many  local  laws,  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  The  names  of  the  counties  and 
territories  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
prohibited  in  Ohio  are  not  yet  at  hand. 
The  names  of  all  of  the  Rhode  Island 
towns  that  have  voted  dry  are  yet  to 
be  listed,  and  the  same  applies  to  Texa.s. 

Postmaster  Thomas  G.  Patton,  of  N(  w 
York  city,  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
all  publishers  and  news  agents  in  New 
York  city,  under  date  of  May  17,  advis¬ 
ing  them  of  the  above  facts. 


JACKSON  DEFENDS  NOTE  BOOKS 


World  Reporter,  Who  Carries  One,  Says 
Wise  Men  Use  Them. 

“It’s  about  time  somebody  said  a  good 
word  for  the  much-abused  notebook,” 
said  “Joe”  Jackson,  of  the  World,  tiie 
other  day.  “It  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  sure  sign  of  amateurishness  for  a  re¬ 
porter  to  be  seen  with  one. 

“If  a  play  shows  a  newspaper  man 
with  a  notebook  the  wise  ones  laugii 
slyly  and  tell  themselves  that  the  play¬ 
wright  did  not  know  what  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  about 

“Despite  all  this,  some  of  the  best  re¬ 
porters  in  New  York  jot  down  their 
notes  in  books  and  are  ardent  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  practice.  They  say  they  nev¬ 
er  lose  their  memoranda,  their  note.s 
are  much  better  arranged,  and  they 
have  a  permanent  record  to  which  they 
can  refer  for  names  and  addresses. 

“Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  the  brilliant 
young  city  editor  of  the  World,  carried 
a  notebook  when  he  was  a  reporter- 
and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  be.st 
in  New  York.  Frank  O’Malley,  of  the 
Sun,  who  preserves  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  writer  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  old  Sun,  is  another  advocate  of 
the  notebook.  Still  others  are  Joe 
O’Neill,  Charles  Somerville,  James  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Frank  Hopkins.” 


Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Under  Southwell 
to  Have  Afternoon  Edition. 

William  B.  Southwell,  formerly  bu.si- 
ness  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  who  has  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye,  has  informed  friends 
in  Des  Moines  that  he  is  contemplating 
.starting  an  afternoon  paper  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Hawk-Eye,  which  is  a 
morning  newspaper. 


Six  Brothers,  Newspaper  Men 

To  bequeath  six  sons  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  in  the  newspaper  business  is 
the  distinction  that  fell  to  S.  R.  Whitley, 
sr.,  an  Austin,  Tex.,  newspaper  man.  S. 
R.  Whitley,  jr.,  and  G.  B.  Whitley  are 
with  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  papers,  John  J. 
Whitley  is  with  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  Thomas  E.  Whitley  is  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.,  H.  W.  Whitley  Is  at  Conroe, 
B'la.,  and  W,  H.  Whitley  is  at  Denison, 
Fla. 


Dare  you  ask  a  man  to  carry  your 
burden  up  the  hill  without  his  quid  pro 
quo?  Dare  you  a.sk  a  retailor  to  invest 
his  money  in  your  non-advert  i.sed  goods 
and  then  spend  his  time  preaching  their 
merit — doing  your  advertising  for  you 
without  compensation? 


The  real  necessities  of  life  don’t  ruin 
people;  it  is  love  affairs,  wine,  late 
suppers,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
are  expensive. — [E.  W.  Howe. 
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SAYS  GREATEST  HELP 
IS  GOOD  CIRCULATION 


Indianapolis  News  Manager  Willing  to 
Co-operate  to  Aid  Food  Distribution 
but  Thinks  Paper  Serves  Best  that 
Reaches  Many  Homes— Says  They  Are 
the  Logical  Medium. 

“A  high  grade  home  evening  news¬ 
paper  offers  the  greatest  advertising 
vaiue  to  the  manufacturer  of  a  food 
product  in  practically  every  city.  Such 
papers  carry  daily  the  messages  of  the 
large  retail  stores  to  the  housewife,  and 
it  is  the  logical  medium  through  which 
to  intere.st  the  women  in  the  home,” 
.said  Frank  T.  Carroll,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

“Practically  every  progressive  paper 
is  glad  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  co¬ 
operation  in  developing  food  advertising. 
.\s  a  concrete  case,  this  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  discovered  that  a  force  of  salesmen 
for  a  prospective  food  advertiser  had 
been  in  Indianapolis  ten  days  without 
accomplishing  anything  in  the  way  of 
securing  distribution. 

“The  manufacturer’s  salesmen  were 
induced  to  come  to  a  night  meeting  at 
(his  office,  and  were  given  a  selling  talk 
on  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  connection  with  their  campaign. 

“This  work  was  followed  up  the  next 
day  with  personal  Introduction  to  the 
iarger  stores,  with  the  result  that  suf¬ 
ficient  distribution  was  secured  in  three 
days  to  warrant  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

"This  newspaper  does  not  believe  in 
the  practice  of  sending  letters  and  cir¬ 
culars  to  dealers  every  time  a  new  ac¬ 
count  comes  Into  the  offic^j.  The  dealers 
themselves  are  not  Impressed  with  this 
sort  of  cooperation,  especially  when  It  Is 
overdone,  and  It  Is  a  source  of  expense 
'n  which  the  newspaper  should  have  no 
part. 

“There  is,  however,  legitimate  co¬ 
operation  which  a  newspaper  can  ex¬ 
tend,  as  noted  above,  but  the  greatest  co¬ 
operation  is  to  publi.sh  a  paper  which 
will  carry  the  mes.sage  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  homes  to  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  cash  In  on  his  inve.stment.” 


UTICA  PRESS  HAS  FOOD  SHOW 


Co-operators  to  Get  Distribution  for  Ad- 
verti.sed  Grocery  Specialties. 

“Food  advertising  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  our  bu.slnes.s,”  says 
William  V.  Jones,  business  manager  of 
the  Ftica  Press.  “The  Press  carries  a 
great  many  exclusive  food  accounts,  and 
every  year  the  number  Increases.  We 
carry  the  largest  food  volume  in  Utica, 
we  .suppose,  hecau.se  manufacturers  have 
found  that  the  Press  produces  the  best 
re.sults. 

“We  have  cooperated  in  various  ways 
with  manufacturers  to  .secure  di.stribu- 
tlon  and  to  develop  consumer  demand. 

"In  our  news  columns  we  have  de¬ 
voted  much  .space  to  articles  In  reference 
to  food  supply  and  food  preparation.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  We.stfleld  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Schools  have  been  held  In 
Utica,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Press. 
.\n  entire  week  has  been  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  pure  foods  and  kitchen  ap- 
pliance.s,  and  to  a  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

“They  have  excited  a  wonderful 
amount  of  interest  and  the  attendance 
has  been  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  halls. 

“lender  pre.sent  conditions,  interest  In 
food  subjects  is  naturally  greater  than 
ever  l)efore,  and  our  newspaper  gives 
much  .attention  thereto. 

“The  sale  of  articles  of  food  of  ap¬ 
proved  merit  can  certainly  be  largely  In¬ 


creased  by  local  newspaper  advertising. 
Grocers  have  come  to  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  power  of  advertising  in  cre¬ 
ating  demand  and  moving  goods  from 
their  shelves.  Advertised  goods  are 
easily  sold  because  customers  will  read¬ 
ily  accept  goods  of  which  they  have 
heard  through  advertising.  Consumers 
have  learned  that  advertised  goods  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  of  good  quality,  be¬ 
cause  no  amount  of  advertising  will 
maintain  demand  for  an  inferior  arti¬ 
cle." 


FOOD  COPY  HELPS  PRESTIGE 

Cullings  Sees  Great  Future  Business  in 
National  Grocery  Products. 

K.  It.  Cullings,-  advertising  manager 
of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star,  be- 
Ueves  that  the  two  most  valuable 
kinds  of  advertising 
for  prestige  building 
are  foods  and  classi¬ 
fied,  with  the  form¬ 
er  rapidly  a.s.suming 
the  commanding  po¬ 
sition.  “For  the 
last  six  years,  the 
Schenectady  Union- 
Star  has  conducted 
an  annual  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  cour.se," 
he  said  “and  each 
year  with  greater 
success.  We  have 

E.  R.  CDLLINGS.  Cooperation  of 

the  women’s  clubs, 
the  Housewives’  League,  and  Oonsumer.s’ 
League,  with  the  result  that  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Schenectady  have  come  to 
look  'to  the  Union-Star  for  news  on 
foods  and  food  advertising. 

“Twice  during  the  above  period  we 
have  held  Pure  Food  Shows  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Domestic  Science 
lectures.  During  a  single  week  the 
attendance  totalled  12.000  women. 

“In  developing  small  accounts,  for 
three  years  we  carried  once  a  week 
what  we  called  ‘Neighborhood’  pages, 
i.e.,  giving  a  page  once  each  week  to 
outlying  sections,  carrying  news  and 
advertising  from  those  sections.  The 
advertising  for  the  most  part  was  food 
advertising  from  the  neighborhood  groc¬ 
eries.  The  growth  of  the  ‘chain  econ¬ 
omy'  store  idea  during  that  year,  has 
now  made  this  Impracticable. 

“The  I’nion-Star  maintains  a  Service 
Bureau  for  the  a.s.sistance  of  the  general 
food  advertiser.  We  have  on  file  a 
traveller’s  route  list,  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  food  re¬ 
tailer,  arranged  by  streets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  ‘cover’ 
the  entire  list  in  a  minimum  time. 

"As  .soon  as  a  contract  and  order  are 
received  for  advertising  a  food  account, 
we  send  to  each  name  on  this  list  a 
form  card,  .stating  when  the  adverti.sing 
will  begin,  how  long  it  will  run,  and 
asking  the  dealer  to  give  his  cooperation 
as  to  window  and  counter  displays. 

“Once  each  year  we  issue  a  folder, 
containing  an  example  of  all  the  food 
advertising  appearing  in  the  Union-Star 
during  the  year,  mailing  this  folder  to 
the  ll.st  above  mentioned. 

“Our  local  staff  men  are  constantly 
calling  on  these  retailers  and  talking  ‘co¬ 
operation.’ 

“These  men  are  able  in  many  cases 
to  substantially  increase  the  distribution 
of  any  advertised  product. 

“in  the  future  the  big  new.spaper  ac¬ 
counts  wfll  be  food  accounts.  There  are 
few  products  with  complete  national  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  shrewd  manufacturer 
will  place  his  publicity  only  In  those 
localities  where  he  has  well-nigh  r>erfect 
distribution — and  that  means  the  news¬ 
paper.” 


THE  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS 


Carried  47%  of  All  the  Food  Adver¬ 
tising  that  appeared  in  the  six  daily 
papers  of  Buffalo  during  the  year  of 

1916. 

There’s  a  reason.  It  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  Housewives’ 
League  and  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  Western  New  York. 

Kelly -Smith  Company 

National  Representatives 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


1611  Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Baltimore  Market — First  Choice 


for 


FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 

{For  Baltimore  means  Maryland) 

The  combination  of 


AMERICAN  (Morning) 

and 

STAR  (Evening)  -  - 


-  '  92,000  copies 

-  -  57,000  copies 
Total  149,000 


For  20c  per  line  is  the  Advertiser’s 
first  choice  among  the  newspapers 

1  St:  It  is  home  delivered  circulation. 

2nd:  It  is  circulation  with  far  above  the  average  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

3rd:  It  is  a  circulation  with  the  greatest  of  “reader  con¬ 
fidence”  which  means  much  to  the  space  buyer. 

Food  manufacturers  and  advertising  agents  can  profit  by 
making  full  inq'jiries  concerning  the  Baltimore  market  and  the 
American  and  Star  combination  to  advertisers.  “Rates  low  for 
results”  say  our  local  advertisers. 

THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  and  STAR 

Baltimore,  Md. 

EASTERN  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

Verree  &  Conklin,  C.  Geo.  Krogness, 

Brunawick  Bldg.,  903  Marquette  Bldg., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 
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STORY  OF  GLOBE’S 

PURE  FOOD  FIGHT 

(Concluded  from  page  30) 
single  product  of  any  manufacturer  as 
a  unit  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  by  chemical  analysis  or 
otherwise.  This  department  is  open  to 
any  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in  pure 
foods  willing  to  submit  his  goods  for 
examination  or  analysis.  No  extra  ratt 
is  made  for  advertising  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Advertisers  may  take  display 
space  in  other  parts  of  the  jiaper  for 
the  same  article  and  carry  the  Globe’s 
Pure  Food  Symbol.” 

BUILDS  GEXEaUL  INTEHEaST. 

As  soon  as  the  application  is  received 
it  is  pa.ssed  on  to  Mr.  McCann,  who 
.sends  out  and  buys  .samples  of  the  goods 
in  the  op<*n  market  for  such  examina¬ 
tions  and  tests  as  he  may  desire  to 
make  or  have  made. 

I  may  state,  for  the  interest  of  the 
publishers  who  read  this,  that  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  for  food  concerns 
runs  regularly  in  the  Globe  outside  of 
the  Directory,  becau.se  advertisers  de¬ 
mand  a  larger  space  than  the  maximum 
of  four  inches  in  which  to  display  the 
merits  of  their  goods.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  total  space  used  in  the  di¬ 
rectory  constitutes  but  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  our  total  food  advertising. 

The  (luality  of  the  business  in  the 
Ihrectory  and  throughout  the  paper  Is 
certainly  enviable,  far  and  away  ahead 
of  that  printed  by  any  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York  or  Chicgo. 

We  .sell  this  Directory  space  on  the 
following  terms:  .Minimum  space,  one 
inch  single  column ;  maximum  space, 
four  inches  single  column.  One  inch, 
three  times  a  week  for  52  weeks,  $720, 
jiayable  $60  per  inch  jK^r  month. 

The  .space  given  to  the  Directory 
fluctuates  between  three  and  six  col¬ 
umns.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  feature  of  the  newspaper  and  a 
dependable  .source  of  revenue. 

FACTS  ABOUT  RESULTS. 

It  is  due  to  the  reader  to  know  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  advertisers 
with  this  kind  of  advertising.  The  fact 
is  that  the  results  given  by  the  Pure 
Food  Directory  was  to  me  a  complete 
revelation.  Products  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  this  market  .sprang  into  big 
s<-ller.s.  The  results  were  simply  amaz¬ 
ing  to  many  of  the  advertisers,  and  they 
admitted  it. 

It  was  revealed  that  literally  thou- 
.sands  of  housekeepers,  who  were  fol¬ 
lowers  of  .McCann’s  writings,  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  demand  from  their  deal¬ 
ers  the  goods  that  were  advertised  in 
the  Directory.  If  McCann  said  that 
the  goods  were  pure,  and  if  they  ap- 
jiealed  to  the  desires  of  the  consumers, 
the  appearance  of  the  advertising  waF 
instantly  followed  by  such  an  insis¬ 
tent  demand  at  the  grocery  stores  that 
both  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  alike 
were  simply  a.stounded,  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  I  .say  this  without  vanity,  as 
a  po.sitlve  fact. 

Take  Wheat.sworth  Biscuit  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  manufacturer  was  former¬ 
ly  a  .salesman  for  a  large  biscuit  con¬ 
cern.  VV’ith  limited  capital,  he  decided 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He 
tried  several  articles,  and  finally  hit 
upon  a  good  whole-wheat  biscuit.  Of 
course,  despite  the  merits  of  his  goods, 
he  ran  up  against  the  terrific  obstacle 
of  getting  cooperation  from  the  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Right  here  permit  me  to 
remark  that  experienced  food  men  tell 
me  that  New  York  city  Is  the  most 
difficult  market  to  enter  that  exists.  It 
seems  that  almost  every  manufacturer 
looks  with  envy  upon  New  York.  With 
its  tremendous  population  and  concen¬ 


trated  distributing  machinery,  it  is  an 
alluring  field.  But  in  New  York  the 
jobber  and  the  dealer  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  there  is  a  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  back  of  the  goods  to 
force  a  demand.  I  have  heard  it  con¬ 
servatively  said,  in  the  past,  that  the 
experienced  manufacturer  would  not 
hope  to  break  the  ice  of  New  York  with 
a  publicity  fund  of  less  than  from  $30,- 
000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  friend,  Mr.  Bennett, of  the  Wheats- 
worth  Biscuit  concern,  did  not  have  the 
lapital.  He  was  like  scores  of  small 
manufacturer.s,  with  honest  and  mer¬ 
itorious  goods,  who  have  faced  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  .seemed  in.surmountable.  We 
were  getting  the  Directory  under  way 
when  the  Wheatsworth  Biscuit  came 
along  and  decided  to  try  it  out. 

Mr.  Bennett  took  a  two-inch  card.  It 
was  all  the  advertising  he  had.  His 
goods  were  not  on  .sale,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  he  had  been  able  to  force 
them  onto  the  .shelves  by  sheer  selling 
ability. 

ENTERING  THE  MARKET. 

Globe  readers  began  to  demand  these 
biscuits.  The  call  became  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  dealers  started  to  ask  jobbers 
.Jobbers  looked  about  to  find  who  made 
Wheatsworth  Biscuits.  It  was  only  a 
short  time  before  these  goods  had  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  in  this  great  city.  The 
ice  was  broken  for  less  than  $1,000. 
Nothing  in  the  world  did  It  but  Globe 
Directory  advertising.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Wheatsworth  Company  fully 
confirming  this  statement.  In  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  advertising  started 
the  company  was  forced  to  revamp  the 
sales  and  distribution  plans,  and  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  product  came  not  only 


from  New  York,  but  as  far  West  as 
Chicago. 

I  quote  from  a  letter,  received  six 
weeks  after  the  advertising  started  in 
the  Directory,  sent  to  us  by  the  Nor- 
manna  Company,  a  concern  marketing 
a  fine  grade  of  Norwegian  fish  prod¬ 
ucts: 

“When  .Tou  started  your  PSre  Food  Directory 
we  were  glad  to  be  admitted  with  our  Normanna 
products,  because  your  Idea  struck  us  as  the 
acme  of  constructive  salesmanship.  The  re¬ 
sults,  however,  have  passed  our  fondest  antici¬ 
pations.  The  Normanna  boneless  kippered  her¬ 
ring,  only  conceived  by  us  as  an  Idea  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year,  packed  In  Norway  under  our 
supervision  during  February  and  March,  and 
consequently  unknown,  seemed  to  leap  Into  the 
limelight  as  soon  as  appearing  In  your  certified 
directory,  and  the  Inquiries  came  from  all  over 
the  metropolitan  territory  by  mall,  telephone,  and 
even  In  the  form  of  numerons  personal  calls. 

‘"rhe  power  obtained  by  The  Globe  through 
Its  Pure  Food  campaign  came  as  a  revelation 
to  us.” 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Eastern 
manager  of  the  Kellogg  Food  Company 
saying,  "I  regard  the  results  obtained 
as  simply  marvellous.  _  Upwards  of  400 
calls  were  made  at  my  office  either  in 
person,  by  letter,  or  telephone,  inquir¬ 
ing  where  Kellogg’s  bran  could  be  pur¬ 
chased.  In  every  instance  they  men¬ 
tioned  the  Globe  and  the  confidence 
they  had  In  any  article  backed  up  by 
McCann.  Our  small  space  In  the  Pure 
Food  Directory  appeared  Tuesday,  April 
6,  and  up  to  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  I  had  placed  1,160 
cases  of  Kellogg’s  bran  on  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

“The  Kellogg  Company  has  been  In 
business  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
They  have  confined  their  advertl.slng  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  samples  and  demon¬ 
strations.  Our  contract  with  the  Globe 


is  practically  their  first  venture  in  the 
newspaper  field,  and  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  have  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.” 

I  submit  that  such  letters  as  these 
indicate  an  achievement  worth  while. 
I  have  many  more  of  a  'similar  nature. 

Proof  of  the  Globe’s  sincerity  in 
backing  up  McCann  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  his  records  show  he  has 
rejected  the  advertising  of  seventy-six 
food  manufacturers.  Involving  a  loss  to 
the  newspaper  of  $107,129.60,  solely  be¬ 
cause  the  goods  did  not  meet  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

The  Globe  functions  in  the  interests 
of  Its  readers  and  its  honest  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  that  is  the  business  of  a 
newspaper. 


LEWISTON  JOURNAL’S  FOOD  LEAD 


For  30  Years  Maine  Paper  Has  Cul¬ 
tivated  Grocery  Business. 

The  Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal  has  devel¬ 
oped  pure  food  advertising  to  the  larg¬ 
est  volume  carried  by  any  new.spaper  in 
Maine. 

The  story  of  this  triumph  dates  back 
thirty  years  or  more,  when  the  paper 
pioneered  with  a  retail  market  basket 
page  in  the  interest  of  pure  food  from 
local  grocers  to  the  home  table. 

“During  the  past  five  years,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  de¬ 
velop  two  notable  accounts  now  regru- 
larly  manufactured  in  central  Maine,” 
said  B.  H.  Dingley,  advertising  manager. 
“One  of  these  experimental  campaigns 
has  been  so  successful  as  to  spread  to 
representative  newspapers  of  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

“I  believe  the  chief  foundation  stones 
of  this  success  was  first  our  emphasis 
upon  the  necessity  of  having  the  pure 
food  package  sanitary  from  centre  to 
outside  cover  and  also  our  emphasis 
upon  the  daily  cooperation  of  the  sales 
manager  and  every  man  of  the  sales 
force  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

“I  find  that  if  the  sales  manager  and 
the  salesmen  of  manufacturing  houses 
do  not  sincerely  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  persistent  newspaper  advertising, 
properly  prepared  in  news  and  educa¬ 
tional  features,  one  might  as  well  throw 
newspaper  cooperation  to  the  winds  so 
far  as  constructive  results  are '  con¬ 
cerned. 

“I  believe  it  is  the  duty  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  newspaper  advertising 
manager  to  see  to  it  that  the  sales 
forces  of  pure-food  manufacturing 
houses  pledge  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
cooperation  in  the  beginning. 

“I  have  in  mind  at  this  writing  as  a 
notable  example  of  this  interlocking  of 
the  great  motors  of  codperation,  the 
splendid  system  of  the  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company,  whose  energetic  and  able 
salesmen  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended.  What  is  the  result  In  Maine 
for  the  newspaper  advertising  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  Interest 
and  its  salesmen?  Tremendous  returns 
all  along  the  line.  He  Is  a  poor  motor¬ 
ist  who  isn’t  ready  to  give  oil  to  the 
engine.” 


Booming  Backyard  Cardens 

The  backyard-garden  Idea,  as  a  mat 
ter  of  patriotism  and  preparedness  In 
Buffalo  and  western  New  York,  is  a 
popular  one.  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  the  Times  both  are  boosting 
this  plan,  and.  In  addition  to  the  back¬ 
ing  It  is  being  given  by  various  orgran- 
izations,  it  promises  to  become  the 
vogue  to  have  a  backyard  garden.  The 
News  is  publishing,  from  time  to  time, 
charts  which  contain  a  wealth  of  data, 
showing  when  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
etc.,  and,  is  distributing  booklets. 
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HOW  CAPITAL  INDUCES 
PUBLIC  FOOD  INTERESTS 

Science  Department  Attractive — Local 

Dealers  Respond  to  Co-operation — 

National  Advertising  Increases  50  Per 

Cent,  in  Five  Years — Signs  Up  in  225 

Groceries. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  the 
Des  Moines  Capital  has  devoted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  energy  to  promot¬ 
ing  Interest  in  the  advertising  of  food 
.ind  grocery  products. 

The  two  outstanding  factors  in  this 
promotion  work  have  been  an  annual 
cooking  school  and  the  domestic  science 
feature,  which  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  leading  departments  of  the  paper. 

The  Capital’s  cooking  school  covers* a 
period  of  five  days.  The  admittance  fee  j 
is  donated  to  the  Federation  of  Women’s  1 
Clubs.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.s. 
Beulah  Schenk,  head  of  the  Capital’s 
Domestic  Science  Department.  At  this 
.school  no  one  advertised  product  is  giv¬ 
en  preference  over  another. 

OWN  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

E.  R.  Gray,  of  the  Capital,  said: 

"Our  cooking  school  has  been  drawing 
larger  crowds  each  year,  and  splendid 
interest  has  been  manifested  by  house¬ 
wives.  The  total  attendance  at  our  last 
school,  which  was  conducted  at  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  in  March,  was  something  over 
2,500.”  ' 

“On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  appear  the 
Domestic  Science  articles  written  by 
Mrs.  Schenk,  formerly  head  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  science  department  of  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity. 

"In  rendering  cooperation,  the  Capital 
goes  as  far  as  any  newspaper.  Our  ser¬ 
vice  department  files  or  will  get  any  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  information  needed 
by  a  food  advertiser  considering  enter¬ 
ing  the  field. 

“By  various  means  we  impress  local 
dealers  that  when  advertising  copy  is 
started  he  will  have  greater  demand. 

“Food  and  grocery  products  volume 
ranks  third  among  our  national  accounts, 
an  increase  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
in  five  years.  The  Capital  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  published  a  number 
of  try-out  iiewspaper  campaigns. 

LOCAI.  DEALERS  HELP. 

“Our  cooperative  efforts  to  increase 
interest  in  branded  grocery  products 
have  been  recognized  by  local  grocei’s, 
and  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  local  accounts. 

“The  thing  that  has  served  to  tie  the 
local  grocer  up  to  the  Capital  strongest 
was  the  placing  of  a  neat  emblem  on  his 
door,  stating  that,  ‘This  store  sells  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  the  Des  Moines  Capi¬ 
tal.’  Out  of  305  grocery  stores  in  Des 
Moines,  we  placed  this  sigm  in  225. 

“Our  guarantee  covering  ali  food  and 
grocery  products  advorti.sing,  local  and 
foreign,  has  been  a  big  help  in  winning 
the  cooperation  of  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers. 

“The  Capital  has  by  telephone  and  let¬ 
ter  discouraged  retailers  from  making 
substitutions. 

“And  there  is  scarcely  a  worth-while 
store  in  Des  Moines  that  will  not  grant 
us  any  request  we  ask  for  in  the  way  of 
cooperating  with  a  national  adverti.se  r.” 

Benefit  for  Statue  Fund 

A  benefit  i>erformance,  with  an  all- 
star  cast,  will  be  held  in  the  New  ’I'ork 
Hippodrome  on  May  27.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  fund  Ijelng  rai.sed  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  Y>  rk  Herald 
and  the  American  Hebrew  t.)  liiiiUl  a 
Statue  of  Liberty  for  the  fired  Rus¬ 
sians  in  Petrograd. 


WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

Think  Now  of  that  Cross-Roads  Mer¬ 
chant  Near  Your  City. 

“Two  months  ago,”  .said  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  advertising  director  of  the  El¬ 
mira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  “the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  gen- 
,  ■  ;  ^  ^  leral  store  located 

at  a  cross-roads  six 
miles  from  Elmira, 
called  at  my  office 
and  said:  ‘A  lot 

■E  motorists  stop  at 

my  store  for  butter 

W'W  -VyS  and  eggs.  Why 

can’t  I  do  a  parcel 
Mt  post  food  business?’ 

“He  gave  me  a 
dozen  prices  on 
^  standard  goods,  or- 

dered  a  few  hun- 
dred  price 

- the  cash  money  for 

FU.ASK  E.  Titirp.  ^  quarter-page  on 

my  de.sk  and  bid 

me  good  day. 

“One  week  later  he  placed  a  standing 
order  for  weekly  advertising,  an  order 
for  1,000  revised  price  lists  a  week,  and 
inserted  a  classified,  asking  for  two 
men,  one  to  wait  on  trade  and  the  other 
to  pack  and  ship  orders. 

“Inside  of  two  weeks,  city  food  deal¬ 
ers  who  for  years  turned  a  deaf  ear  on 
our  best  advertising  arguments,  were 
in  print,  and  several  are  there  yet. 

“I  guess  every  advertising  man  will 
gather  my  drift  without  appending  any 
editorial  comment." 


in  no  lukewarm  manner  to  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  variously 
aid  to  get  dealer  cooperation.” 

What  the  retailer  fears  most  is  the 
stocking  of  goods  which  will  not  turn 
over — show  him  newspaper  advertising 
and  he  will  feel  safe. 


New  Yorkers  at  Plattshurgh 
Bozeman  Bulger,  Joe  Brady,  Julian 
Harris,  George  Morris,  Walter  Gilliam, 
and  W.  E.  Haskell,  jr.,  are  among  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  men  of  New 
York  city  who  are  training  at  Platts¬ 
burgh  for  commissions  in  the  army  to 
be  sent  to  France. 


FRANK  E.  TltirP. 


FIRST  WOMAN’S  PAGE  IN  RECORD 

Philadelphia  Paper  Now  Strongly  De¬ 
voted  to  Scientific  Food  Interest. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  publish  a  daily  “Woman’s 
Page”  was  the  Philadelphia  Record.  De¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  wo¬ 
men  this  page  has  been  copied  by  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  throughout  the  country. 

For  many  years  the  page  was  general, 
covering  Fashions,  Foods,  and  Fancy 
Work;  Society,  Sewing,  and  Sentiment; 
Children,  Chickens,  and  Cleaning — every 
phase  of  feminine  Interest. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  de¬ 
vote  the  page  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  to  “What  to  Eat”  and  to  separate 
the  Sunday  food  talks  into  a  “Domestic 
Science  Department.” 

The  innovation  met  approval. 

The  Record  maintains  that  the  main 
essential  in  household  economies  is  not 
in  skimping,  but  in  proper  management. 
Women  want  the  A  B  C  of  science. 

Realizing  that  grocers  must  become  an 
integral  part  in  the  Record’s  domestic 
science  efforts,  the  newspaper’s  service 
department  set  out  to  win  the  friendship 
of  these  dealers. 

The  purpose  of  the  pages  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  they*  were  asked  to  co¬ 
operate 

“They  have  never  lieen  a.sked~to  buy 
anything,  nor  urged  to  stock  up  on  this 
or  that,”  said  M.  F.  Hanson,  the  general 
manager.  “But  they  have  been  kept 
constantly  posted  on  such  matters  as 
should  Interest  them  as  merchants  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  become 
firm  believers  in  the  Record  as  an  aid  to 
their  business. 

“The  Record’s  service  department  kept 
gathering  valuable  knowledge  of  market 
conditions.  Naturally,  since  the  Record 
has  so  much  to  offer  to  the  food  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  way  of  Influence,  no  effort 
has  been  spared  to  develop  new  accounts, 
except  that  we  do  vot  act  as  .salesmen, 
believing  this  to  be  out.side  the  province 
of  a  newspaper,  though  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  a  meritorious  article 


“Why  it  Pays  to  Ask  for 
Advertised  Goods” 

A  series  of  twelve  copyrighted  advertisements  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  readers,  retailers  and  wholesalers. 
This  series  will  be  mailed  free  to  agencies  and  whole¬ 
salers  who  make  the  request  on  their  business  sta¬ 
tionery. 

Food  Department 

THE  GEORGIAN  -  AMERICAN 

THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


How  to  Reach  the  Homes  of  Balti¬ 
more  on  a  Food  Product  Campaign 

Trade-marked  food  product  manufacturers  find  an  inviting  audience 
in  Baltimore.  For  years  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS  has  maintained 
a  certain  definite  standard  in  the  class  and  amount  of  high  grade  food 
product  advertising  carried.  Hence  this  paper  is  recognized  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  Baltimore  territory  in  which  to  successfully  advertise 
trade  marked  food  products. 

The  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT— a  most  interesting 
department — is  a  special  feature  of  THE  NEWS  in  the  Friday  issue. 
This  particular  advanced  food  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  S.  C. 
Evanai  an  expert  in  the  culinary  art.  More  housewives  in  Baltimore 
follow  these  pages  regularly  every  week  and  receive  more  real 
thought  and  help  in  the  preparation  of  good  things  for  the  table  than 
is  offered  through  any  other  local  newspaper. 

The  fact  that  THE  NEWS  is  the  leading  high-grade  home  evening 
publication  of  Baltimore  and  is  read  in  most  of  the  homes  of  the 
better  class  is  in  itself  the  reason  why  the  HOME  ECONOMICS 
department  has  been  so  successful.  National  advertisers  represented 
in  these  pages  are  assured  of  being  in  good  company  always. 

Any  adverti.scr  interested  in  this  particular  department  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  information  relative  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  getting 
distribution  and  other  aids  of  interest  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
product,  provided  you  need  this  service  THE  NEWS  is  the  first  choice 
for  economical  results.  Only  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  distribution  is 
outside  the  siihurhan  territory. 

For  Better  Business  in  BaUimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Net  Circulation  April,  1917,  99,942 

A  GAIN  of  over  25,000  over  April,  1916 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ 

Eastern  Representative  Western  Representative 

Tribune  Building  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 
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SELLING  GROCERY  SPECIALITIES 

By  Frank  K.  Reardon. 

For  18  Years  a  Grocery  Salesman. 


SEVEN  BILLIONS  ARE 

TO  BE  SPENT  HERE 


FauAt  Reminds  Advertising  Fraternity  of 
Great  War  Needs— Inspire  Confidence 
and  Talk  Prosperity  He  Advises — Re¬ 
fers  to  Experiences  of  Canada,  France 
and  England. 

Paul  K.  Faust,  of  Mallory,  Mitchell 
and  Fau.st,  Chicago  agents  handling  th^ 
great  Armour  account,  in  a  statement 
to  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  declares 
that  the  present  is 
no  time  for  pe-ssim. 
ism  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

He  said:” 

"Think  what  it 
will  mean  to  this 
country  to  spend 
seven  billion  dollars 
the  amount  of  the 
Government  ‘Liber¬ 
ty  Loan.’  It  will 
stimulate  activity 
practically  every 
line  of .  business. 
PAUL  E.  fau.st.  Merchants  will  be 
greatly  benefited.  So  tell  them  about 
it.  Encourage  good  sized  orders  to 
meet  the  increased  .sales  that  will  come. 

“England,  France,  and  Canada  are 
now  and  have  been  enjoying  good  busi¬ 
ness.  We  will  have  a  much  better 
business  because  we  have  the  most 
money  and  the  best  conditions. 

“Inspire  confidence  in  your  trade. 
Believe  prosperity  and  talk  prosperity. 
I>o  your  part  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  future.  Then  we  will  all  be  bet¬ 
ter  off.”  - 


“NEWSPAPERS  MOST  EFFICIENT” 

Postum  Company  Continning  the  Sus- 
ressful  Policy  of  C.  W.  Post. 

A.sked  by  The  Editor  and  Publishek 
to  give  expres.sion  to  the  e.stlmate  in 
which  new.spaper  advertising  is  held  by 
the  C.  W.  Post  interests,  H.  C.  Hawk, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  great  food  concern,  writes  as 
follows: 

“I  should  be  very  glad  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  line  with  your  request,  but  1 
am  unfortunately  called  out  of  the  city 
and  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  the 
detail  you  seem  to  require. 

“It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Po.stum  Company  has  found  the 
newspapers  a  most  efficient  channel  of 
exploitation  and  that  we  are  consist¬ 
ently  continuing  the  policy  which  Mr. 
C.  W.  Post  developed,  with  eminent 
success. 

“1  hope  that  at  some  time  later  on 
I  will  be  able  to  present  a  fuller  expre.s- 
sion.” 


Making  a  Substantial  Market 
If  the  legitimate  use  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  living  up  to  the  printed 
word  makes  a  strong  manufacturer, 
then  cooperation  between  those  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  dealers  will  make  a 
strong  dealer  and  substantial  market. — 
From  an  address  by  Edward  F.  Parker, 
vice-president  of  Southwest  Cotton 
Company. 


Sunki.st  oranges  and  lemons  offer  an 
example  of  what  an  as.sociation  of  pro¬ 
ducers  may  do  to  make  a  food  spe¬ 
cialty  from  a  food  staple. 


Educate  that  corner  grocer  to  use 
space — give  him  a  ta.ste  and  watch  him 
grow;  providing  he  will  do  his  part  in 
the  process. 


My  chance  has  come. 

I  have  hungered  and  thirsted  for  it 
these  many  years. 

Your  invitation  to  write  an  article  for 
The  Editor  and  Publishe:r  on  the  gentle 
art  of  selling  grocery  specialties  is  to 
me  nothing  short  of  thrilling,  for  here 
is  a  chance  to  vent  a  swollen  accumu¬ 
lation  of  emotion.s. 

A  few'  years  ago  1  labored  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Philadelphia  who  staggered 
under  the  weight  of  a  nation-wide  hunch 
in  reference  to  a  package  of  baking 
powder.  It  was  a  good  powder — they  are 
all  pretty  good,  some  better  than  oth¬ 
ers,  but  his  was  the  best.  He  knew  it. 

1  knew  it.  “The  world  must  know  it,” 
said  he. 

Now,  this  good  old  gentleman  spent  a 
long  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
getting  together  a  manufacturing  plant, 
a  convincing  imitation  of  the  best-seller 
container,  a  counting-room  force,  and  a 
sales  organization.  I  had  the  honor  of 
heading  the  latter  Because  we  had  a. 
“revolutionary”  article,  we  proposed  to 
show  the  nation  tricks. 

cornering  junk  market. 

We  started  in  by  demonstrating  at  a 
pure-food  .show.  We  told  several  hun¬ 
dred  women  of  the  value  of  our  powder 
during  the  week.  They  ate  our  biscuits 
and  repeated.  We  were  elated.  The 
.show  cost  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and 
a  local  jobber  took  a  couple  of  cases, 
not  because  he  had  hope  of  selling  them, 
but  becau.se  I  caught  him  with  some 
blinding  argument  which  he  hadn’t  time 
to  answer,  and  its  was  easier  to  sign 
the  book  and  return  the  goods  at  leisure. 

We  entered  a  local  department  store 
with  a  demon.stration.  We  paid  a  clerk 
a  .salary  and  paid  a  rental  for  the  space 
which  .should  hav'e  entitled  us  to  a  deed. 

I  discovered  later  that  the  clerk  spent 
most  of  her  time  selling  hams. 

But  on  this  basis  the  store  proprietor 
was  willing  we  .should  .sell  all  of  the 
powder  pos.sible,  he  kindly  stocking  it 
at  the  usual  jobber  rate.  You  see  how 
determined  we  were  to  introduce  our 
goods. 

The  old  man  down  in  Philadelphia 
was  convinced  that,  once  we  got  the 
message  acro.ss  to  a  “few  people,”  they 
would  repeat  the  glad  tidings,  and  thus, 
vicariously,  from  lip  to  lip,  we  would 
sweep  the  map.  But  we  became  im¬ 
patient  of  the  delay  and  went  into  every 
known  catch-penny  advertising  trap 
that  had  sprung  from  human  ingenuity 
and  inexperience.  They  included  the 
beautiful  church  fair  demon.stration, 
with  the  signing  of  orders  at  $1  each, 
which,  when  delivered,  came  back  like 
carrier  pigeons.  We  sold  powder  on  con- 
.signment  mainly. 

Sampling?  Yes,  we  gave  the  goods 
away  quite  freely,  thank  you.  In  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  the  population  needed  to 
buy  no  baking  powder,  while  our  l>ank- 
roll  stood  the  strain. 

HIS  SAD  STORY. 

Oh,  it  was  fine,  soliciting  the  trade 
for  that  powder.  I  could  stand  a  grocer 
up  in  a  corner  and  tell  him  about  the 
best  powder  and  never  bat  an  eye  when 
he  pointed  to  at  lea.st  twenty  brands  • 
on  his  shelves,  less  than  half  a  dozen 
of  which  ever  moved.  Didn’t  I  have 
the  BEjST  powder?  Were  we  not  both' 
of  us  for  a  .square  deal  to  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  neighborhood? 

And  when  he  repeated  the  familiar 
axiom,  “Go  get  a  demand,”  I  chirped 


about  church  fairs  and  the  fan  (I  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  about  the  lovely 
palm-leaf  fan  we  gave  away  in  grocery 
stores),  and  all  of  the  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  novel  contrivances  we  had 
sprung  or  might  spring  upon  the  un¬ 
suspecting  residents. 

After  a  few  palpitating  months  of 
such  endeavor,  without  much  to  show 
for  it  except  a  bunk  callous  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue,  I  received  a  lettei  from 
my  good  boss  telling  me  th.at  I  was  a 
failure  as  a  salesman. 

I  went  home  to  Philadelphia  to  draw 
my  unearned  pay.  We  had  a  little  talk, 
the  boss  and  I.  With  nothing  to  lose  I 
spoke  fearlessly  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  more 
advertising  knicknacks  to  offer  the  in- 
.satiable  public — a  shoestring  with  our 
name  woven  in  the  fabric,  a  double- 
jolnted  coupon  to  go  with  every  pack¬ 
age,  and  when  you  get  enough  recei\e 
as  a  premium  a  wreath  of  Immortelles. 

Oh,  I  was  sassy. 

The  old  man  wouldn’t  believe  that 
grocers  would  shirk  their  responsibility 
to  their  customers  to  give  them  the 
best,  when  the  best  was  absolutely 
known  (to  him  and  me). 

BOUGHT  SOMK  LEMONS. 

I  told  him  his  business  was  a  flivver. 
1  told  him  why.  Package  goods  were 
not  as  strong  then  as  they  are  to-day 
and  there  was  not  nearly  the  science 
there  is  now  in  advertising.  But  the 
principle  held  then  as  now:  Back  your 
goods  with  a  demand  and  the  dealer 
will  stock  them,  at  lea.st  once. 

I  made  the  old  gentleman  a  bet.  He 
couldn't,  with  all  his  superior  knowl¬ 
edge,  sell  in  his  own  neighborhood  as 
many  cases  as  I  had  averaged  in  dis¬ 
tant  towns.  He  didn’t  take  me  up,  but 
it  jarred  his  confidence.  He  said  he 
would  try  out  some  advertising  in  pub¬ 
lications,  and  asked  me  to  stick.  I  did. 
But  he  bought  a  bunch  of  lemons.  Wise 
old  moneybags  that  he  was,  he  fell  for  a 
list  of  monthly  publications  which  didn’t 
average  a  combined  circulation  in  any 
given  spot  on  the  iqap  sufficient  to 
carpet  the  lobby  of  the  leading  hotel. 

I  went  out  and  fought  this  wrinkle; 
told  the  grocer  about  this  advertising 
back  of  my  product.  Usually  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  magazines  and  doubt¬ 
ed  their  existence,  even  when  shown.  The 
result  was  my  first  duty  was  to  ‘.sell’ 
him  the  magazine  and  then  my  own 
goods. 

Some  place  in  this  misty  period  of 
the  weird  proceeding  I  heard  of  an- 
orther  and  better  job,  and  paid  my 
adieu  to  the  old  boss.  He  held  the  bag 
for  quite  a  while,  and  then  let  go,  with¬ 
out  ever  waking  up. 

I  have  had  at  least  seven  similar  ex¬ 
periences.  No  use  to  relate  them  all. 
The  sum-total  of  it  is  this:  I  decline  to 
serve  in  that  unequal  game  again,  tht; 
good  Lord  helping  me  to  make  a  living 
by  other  mean.s.  I  am  no  gentle  flower, 
nor  yet  am  I  a  thistle.  I  am  no  seeker 
of  cinches,  and  yet  I  have  no  ambition 
to  sweep  the  sand  from  Coney’s  strand. 
I  am  willing  to  make  a  business  argu¬ 
ment,  but  I  do  not  care  to  earn  my 
livelihood  by  telling  lies.  And  I  have 
no  ambition  to  stick  a  merchant  with 
a  consignment  of  goods  which  I  know 
will  not  move  after  he  had  purchased 
them. 

RULES  OF  THB  GAME. 

.\s  I  take  It,  there  are  rules  to  the 


selling  game,  created  by  our  customs, 
our  economic  arrangement,  and  adju.st- 
ed  by  the  preferences  of  the  majority. 
I  do  not  desire  to  pirate  those  rules.  All 
the  varieties  of  bunk  that  I  have  heard 
have  to  do  with  methods  of  beating  the 
legitimate  game  of  producing  a  decent 
article,  offering  it  at  a  fair  price,  giving 
a  liberal  profit  margin  to  the  wholesaler 
and  the  retailer,  and  then  appropriat¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  fund  for  local  advertis¬ 
ing — the  stuff  that  the  people  all  read 
^and  the  grocer  knows  as  much  about 
&a  he  does  las'  stock — in  the  local  news¬ 
papers. 

I  don’t  *  say'  that'  the  newspaper  is 
perfect.  Nor  do  I-  say  that  I  have  not 
seen  other  '  mediums  ‘  jiull  ta  1  certain 
places  and  help  salesmen  put  business 
across.  But  I  do  say  that  for  a  sure 
run  for  your  money,  for  a  standard 
talking  point  with  the  local  grocer,  the 
newspaper  turns  the  trick. 


ALL  MERCHANDISING  STEPS 


Toledo  Blade  Covers  From  Analysis  of 
Field  to  Placing  of  Goods. 

The  Toledo  Blade’s  service  to  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  so  broad  as  to  cover  every 
step  from  an  analysis  of  the  field  to  the 
actual  placing  of  merchandise  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  retailer. 

Complete  trade  information  is  offer¬ 
ed  on  request. 

Through  its  close  relationship  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  the  Blade 
Merchandising  Service  Department 
renders  valuable  assistance  in  securing 
distribution. 

■Window  displays  are  often  secured. 
Dealers  hear  from  the  Blade  regarding 
advertising  plans  and  with  valuable 
trade  suggestions,  through  a  system  of 
letters. 

Said  W.  Edwards  Myers,  of  the  Blade : 
“The  department  Is  able  to  furnish  a 
check  as  regards  demand,  repeat  prder.s, 
effect  on  competition  and  dealers’  atti¬ 
tude.  While  we  do  not  hold  that  this 
department  is  free  from  error,  we  be¬ 
lieve  its  work  approximates  as  intel¬ 
ligent  a  service  as  is  possible  for  any 
manufacturer  to  secure.” 


Never  over-sell  a  grocer! 


Great  business  from  little  ads  grow. 


Every  hill  of  beans  counts  this  year 
— but  all  food  must  be  sold  and  the 
manner  In  which  It  is  sold  determines 
the  future  success  of  the  merchant. 


War  or  no  war  the  people  must  go 
on  eating  and  to  Introduce  and  pu.sh 
food  products  there  must  be  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 


Men.  like  sheep,  are  gregarious  In 
their  habits — ^when  your  newspaper  car¬ 
ries  food  Interest  producers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  foods  will  follow  you. 


A  que.stlon  that  a  newspaper  mu.st 
decide  for  itself  Is  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  newspaper  function  to  aid  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  up  to  the  point  of  actually  plac¬ 
ing  merchandise  with  dealers. 


What  are  you  doing  to  induce  chain 
grocers  to  advertise?  They  attempt  to 
cover  your  city  with  trading  places, 
hence,  newspaper  advertising  is  of  100 
per  cent,  value  to  them. 


Some  people  count  appearances  for 
naught,  holding  that  the  diamond  in  the 
rough  has  the  same  potential  value  as 
the  cut  gem.  It  Is  the  work  of  the 
lapidarlst  that  gives  the  stone  Its  value 
-^not  the  matrix  that  encloses  it. 


What  New  York  Spends  for  Food 

I 

DASED  on  the  expense  of  providing  food  for  massed  groups  of 
people,  a  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  New  York  State 
spends  daily  for  its  edibles,  $10,000,000! 

At  this  ratio  it  costs  Father  Knickerbocker  each  year,  the  tidy 
sum  of 

$3,650,000,000 

to  keep  the  “wolf”  away  from  the  door,  and  the  cheeks  of^his 
children  plump  and  rosy. 

From  the  first  crimson  blush  in  the  orient  till  the  stars  twinkle 
overhead,  there’s  a  constant  call  for  breakfast  foods,  biscuits, 
bacon,  soups  and  all  kinds  of  table  delicacies  and  staples. 

New  Yorkers  wouldn’t  be  as  big,  brawny  and  energetic  as  they 
are,  if  these  necessities  were  denied  them. 

Nor  would  the  bank  rolls  of  the  Food  Manufacturers  be  as  fat 
as  they  are,  if  it  were  not  for  the  easy  access  the  manufacturers 
have  to  New  York’s  homes  by  means  of  these  New  York  State 
Newspapers,  which  make  it  easy  for  National  Advertisers  quickly 
to  accumulate  wealth. 


The  New  York  State  Newspapers  can  ‘move  foodstuffs  from 
factories  to  homes  in  train-load  lots 


Paid 

2,600 

10,000 

Paid 

2,500 

10.000 

Cir. 

Lines 

Lines 

Cir. 

Lines 

.  Lines 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 

(M) . 

37,117 

.06 

.06' 

New  York  American  (M)  ..... 

361,712 

.40 

.39 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 

(S) . 

t34,219 

.06 

.06 

New  York  American  (S)  _ 

727,154 

.60 

.585 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (E)  . 

J  43,209 

.16 

.16 

•New  York  Globe  (E)  . . . 

204,138 

.33  . 

.31 

Brooklyn  Eagle  3c  (Sunday). 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

■(  133,918  1 

.40 

.40 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E) 

27,541 

•  .06 

.05 

New  York  Herald  (S)  . 

’  .50 

.50 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (M  &  E) . 

84,000 

.14 

.12 

New  York  Evening  Post  (3c) 

(E) . 

23,682 

.19 

.17 

Buffalo  Courier-Enquirer  (S) 

107,251 

.14 

.12 

.39 

.36 

■  U0,439  } 

Buffalo  News  . 

92,763 

.15 

.15 

New  York  Sun  (S) . 

.39 

.36 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

7,363 

.0193 

.015 

New  York  Sun  (E)  . . 

186.185 

.34 

.32 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E)  .... 

t22,097 

.04 

.035 

New  York  Telegram  (E) _ 

\  215,282  \ 

,  .342 

.315 

Gloversville  Herald  (M)  .... 

6,062 

.02 

.015 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

.246 

.225 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican 

(E)  . 

6,179 

.0179 

.0129 

Kew  York  Times  (M)  . *. . 

J  344.436 

.50 

.45 

Ithaca  Journal  (E)  . 

7,012 

.0357 

.025 

New  York  Times  (S)  . 

Jamestown  Post  (M)  . 

8,765 

.025 

.0207 

New  York  World  (M)  ' . 

(  387,549 

.40 

.40 

Middletown  Times-Press  . 

* 

4,462 

.0107 

.010? 

Ne\V  York  W'orld  (S)...'. .... 

. - _ 

Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) 

5,739 

.0214 

.0172 

New  York  World  (E)  . 

423.810 

.40 

.40 

Newburgh  Journal  (E)  . 

5,047 

.01071 

.01071 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser 

(E) . 

40.768 

.10 

.06 

*  Ratings  Government  Circulation  Statements,  April,  1917. 
t  Statements  to  B.  C. 


To  get  your  food  products 

into  the  half  a  million  homes 
in  the  territory  in  and  around 

Philadelphia 

you  should  use 

The  dominant  newspaper — 

THE  BULLETIN 

The  name  of  The  Bulletin  is  a  household  word  in 
Philadelphia’s  homes. 

Its  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point 
ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  the  largest  2c  circulation  in 
the  east. 

Nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  people  residing  in 
the  homes,  in  which  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
read  each  day,  comprise  the  great  majority  of  the 
entire  population  of  Philadelphia — the  third  largest 
market  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible  consumers 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory  each  day  by  concentrating  in  the  one 
newspaper  which  dominates  this  field— The  Bulletin. 

The  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  The  Bulletin  for  April  was 

389,734  ni? 

copy  for  nearly  every  *  Philadelphia'  home." 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 
J.  E.  VERREE,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher. 
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